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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  guide,  or  manual,  to  point  out  certain  characteristics  of 
Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly,  the  ninth-grade  textbook  in  the  English  for  Meaning 
series.  Suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  are  presented  in  Part  Two. 


Part  One 
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Certain  Characteristics  of  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly 


Important  language  activities.  Thinking 
and  Writing  Clearly  provides  instruction 
which  any  boy  or  girl  needs  in  order  to  take 
part  effectively  in  the  most  important  language 
activities  of  his  everyday  life,  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  All  such  activities,  simple  and  com¬ 
plex,  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1 

1.  Taking  part  in  conversations  or  discus¬ 
sions,  including  informal  conversations, 
directed  discussions  on  a  given  problem 
or  question,  making  introductions,  and 
using  the  telephone 

2.  Preparing  and  making  reports ,  oral  and 
written,  including  recitals  of  personal 
experiences  and  experiences  of  others, 
and  special  topic  reports  for  which  in¬ 
formation  must  be  gathered 

3.  Writing  letters,  including  informal  notes, 
friendly  letters,  business  letters,  invita¬ 
tions,  and  replies  to  invitations 

4.  Giving  reviews,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  brief  reviews  of  books,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  radio  programs 

5.  Telling  stories,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  stories  read  and  heard,  stories  made 
of  personal  experiences,  and  stories  made 
of  imaginary  happenings 

6.  Giving  descriptions,  oral  and  written 

7.  Giving  explanations  or  directions,  oral  and 
written 

8.  Making  announcements,  oral  and  written 

9.  Creative  writing 

Language  abilities.  To  participate  success¬ 
fully  in  each  of  the  nine  language  activities,  a 
pupil  needs  to  gain  control  of  certain  definite 
abilities  which  may  be  classified  in  the  four 
following  groups: 


1.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  have  in 
order  to  select  topics  on  which  to  talk  or  write, 
and  to  decide  upon  important  and  interesting 
things  to  say  about  those  topics.  Examples 
of  items  to  be  taught  in  developing  such  abilities 
are:  (a)  how  to  select  a  topic  for  a  report,  (b) 
what  to  write  about  in  a  friendly  news  letter, 

(c)  what  to  tell  in  giving  explanations,  and 

(d)  what  to  tell  or  ask  in  a  discussion. 

2.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  put  what  he  means  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  exact  enough  so  that  others  can 
understand  what  he  really  means.  Examples 
of  abilities  to  be  taught  are:  (a)  using  a  word 
or  phrase  that  expresses  exactly  a  meaning 
intended  instead  of  using  a  word  or  phrase 
which  does  not  express  that  meaning  exactly, 
(b)  keeping  sentences  apart  rather  than  running 
them  together,  (c)  arranging  the  parts  of  a 
sentence  so  that  it  gives  exactly  the  meaning 
intended,  and  (d)  telling  things  in  correct 
order. 

3.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Examples 
are:  (a)  using  words  correctly,  (b)  using  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks  correctly,  (c) 
pronouncing  words  correctly,  and  (d)  placing 
and  spacing  the  parts  of  a  letter  correctly. 

4.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  use  in  order 
to  observe  the  social  amenities  or  courtesies 
that  constitute  consideration  for  others  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Examples  are:  (a)  helping 
others  to  take  part  in  conversation,  (b)  putting 
newcomers  at  ease  in  a  group,  (c)  introducing 
himself  to  another  when  doing  a  business 
errand,  and  (d)  writing  something  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  which  shows  that  the  letter  is  personal. 


1  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly  teaches  only  those  activities,  or  elements  of  activities,  which  ninth-grade  pupils  need  and 

can  learn. 


Organization  of  the  hook.  With  this  point 
of  view  in  mind,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two 
definite,  clear-cut  lessons  have  been  placed 
in  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly.  The 
general  purpose  of  each  of  these  lessons  is  one 
or  another  of  the  following: 

1.  To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  in,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of,  to  check  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of,  and  to  provide  practice 
on  one  given  item  included  in  a  given 
activity 

2.  To  review  and  provide  further  practice 
in  items  previously  taught 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  test  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  given  item 

4.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  preparing  to  take  part 
in  a  given  activity 

5.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
take  part  in  a  given  activity,  using  items 
previously  taught,  and  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  find  ways  to  secure  im¬ 
provement. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  lessons 
are  grouped  into  ten  units.  The  title  of  each 
unit  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  language 
activities,  such  as  Conversation,  Letters ,  Stories, 
or  Reports.  Every  unit  contains  three  chapters, 
each  of  which  contains  clearly  separated  but 
closely  related  lessons. 

The  first  chapter  in  each  unit  introduces  the 
meaning  of  and  stimulates  the  pupil’s  interest 
in  one  of  the  nine  language  activities.  Lessons 
in  that  chapter  teach  items  which  the  pupil 
needs  in  order  to  select  ideas  about  which  to 
speak  and  write,  and  items  that  constitute  the 
social  amenities  or  courtesies  involved  in  that 
activity.  The  first  lesson  establishes  the 
standards  for  this  particular  language  job. 
The  rules  or  standards  are  derived  by  analysis 
of  one  or  more  models.  One  or  more  lessons 
in  the  chapter  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil 
actually  to  take  part  in  the  one  of  the  nine 
language  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit, 
and  to  evaluate  his  performance  in  that  activity 
in  the  light  of  the  rules  taught  in  the  chapter. 
For  want  of  a  better  name,  this  first  chapter 
in  each  unit  may  be  called  the  functional  chapter. 

Lessons  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  in 
each  unit  teach  abilities  which  the  pupil  must 
acquire  in  order  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 


exactly,  and  correctly  in  the  one  of  the  nine 
language  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
One  lesson  in  each  of  the  second  and  third 
chapters  makes  provision  for  the  pupil  to  deal 
with  the  language  activity  itself  in  the  light  of 
all  the  items  taught  in  that  chapter.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  second  and  third  chapters 
in  each  unit  may  be  called  mechanics  chapters. 

Chapter  Twenty-Eight,  Telling  Stories  and 
Enjoying  Poems,  which  includes  choral  reading 
and  verse  writing,  may  be  studied  at  any  time 
during  the  year  as  occasions  arise  which  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  using  stories  and  poems  to  en¬ 
tertain  others. 

The  interunits.  For  Study  and  Better 
Reading  provides  training  in  those  allied  skills 
which  pupils  need  constantly  to  use  and  per¬ 
fect.  These  interunits  include: 

1.  Finding  the  Central  Thought 

2.  Finding  the  Important  Details 

3.  Using  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes 

4.  Using  the  Card  Catalogue  of  the  Library 

5.  Using  the  Dictionary 

6.  Word  Study 

7.  Reading  Efficiently 

8.  Using  the  Context  and  Your  Own  Ex¬ 
periences  When  You  Read 

9.  Using  Bibliographies 

10.  Learning  to  Skim 

11.  Learning  to  Take  Notes  and  Summarize 

12.  Visualizing 

13.  Using  Pictures  and  Diagrams  in  Reading 

14.  Learning  to  Grasp  Ideas  that  are  Implied 
Rather  than  Stated 

15.  Learning  to  Use  Imagination  Accurately 
in  Reading 

These  need  not  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  but  may  be  used  as  the  need  for  a 
special  skill  arises. 

Organization  of  the  lesson  units.  The  les¬ 
sons  are  clearly  marked  in  the  text.  All  lesson 
titles  are  numbered  and  set  in  capital  letters. 
There  is  no  need  for  either  the  pupil  or  the 
teacher  to  estimate  or  to  be  confused  as  to  how 
much  or  what  part  of  a  chapter  constitutes  a 
lesson.  Likewise,  the  purpose  of  each  lesson 
and  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  studying  and 
in  teaching  it  are  clear.  There  is  no  reason  for 
either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  to  feel  vague 
about  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  lesson  or  about 
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how  to  do  it.  Following  sound  principles  of 
learning,  each  language  activity  is  presented  in 
a  life  situation,  and  the  meaning  of  an  item  that 
is  to  be  learned  is  taught  before  practice  on  it  is 
provided. 

The  lessons  within  a  given  chapter  are  closely 
related.  Each  lesson  covers  a  definite  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  chapter  and  has  the  correct 
psychological  connection  with  the  lesson  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  the  lesson  immediately 
following.  The  close  integration  of  the  lessons 
in  a  chapter  and  of  the  chapters  in  a  unit  not 
only  prevents  the  “skipping  around’’  which 
has  characterized  the  wasteful  organization  of 
composition  textbooks  during  the  last  decade, 
but  also  insures  a  sustained  instructional  drive 
on  each  language  activity  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Speaking  clearly  and  exactly.  Because  lan¬ 
guage  is  fundamentally  a  vehicle  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  meaning,  Thinking  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Clearly  places  great  stress  on  teaching 
the  pupil  to  put  his  ideas  into  language  that  is 
clear  and  exact  enough  for  other  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  means  by  it.  The  main 
features  of  this  program  are  indicated  below: 

1.  Definite  lessons  on  vocabulary  teach  the 
pupil  (a)  to  choose  from  among  various 
words  and  phrases  the  one  word  or  phrase 
which  fits  best  a  given  meaning;  (b)  to  be 
concerned  about  whether  a  word  that  he 
uses  expresses  exactly  what  he  means;  (c) 
to  discover  new  words  with  which  to  ex¬ 
press  a  meaning;  (d)  to  use  words  which 
can  be  understood  by  his  audience;  and 
(e)  to  explain  the  meaning  of  any  strange 
word  which  must  be  used. 

2.  Definite  lessons  in  sentence  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  using  a  sentence  when  a  sentence  is 
needed,  rather  than  a  group  of  words  that 
is  not  a  sentence;  (b)  keeping  sentences 
apart  instead  of  running  them  together; 
(c)  arranging  the  parts  of  a  sentence  care¬ 
fully;  and  (d)  combining  sentences  which 
should  be  combined. 

3.  Definite  lessons  in  paragraph  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  keeping  to  the  topic;  (b)  telling 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen; 


and  (c)  making  each  sentence  in  a  para¬ 
graph  tell  something  that  has  not  already 
been  told  in  the  paragraph. 

4.  Certain  uses  of  punctuation  marks  are 
taught  as  means  of  making  meaning  clear. 

5.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  words  and 
the  use  of  the  voice  are  taught  as  means  of 
making  meaning  clear. 

Topics  to  talk  and  write  about.  Of  course, 
substance  or  content  —  having  something  to 
say  —  is  fundamental  in  learning  to  speak  and 
write  well.  But  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
composition  textbook  needs  to  provide  subject 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about. 
Each  pupil  already  has  plenty  of  ideas  to  ex¬ 
press.  These  ideas  are  either  (a)  those  which 
the  pupil  has  built  out  of  his  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  or  (b)  those 
which  come  from  his  reading  and  listening  in 
social  studies,  science,  and  other  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  supply  social  studies  content, 
science  content,  or  other  subject-matter  content 
which  the  pupil  must  read  in  order  to  have 
something  to  talk  and  write  about.  The  book 
assumes,  rather,  that  its  two  chief  functions 
are  (1)  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  recall  ideas 
which  he  has  built  out  of  his  experiences  and  to 

be  eager  to  express  those  ideas  in  language,  and 
(2)  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  his  ideas 
well.  It  assumes,  further,  that  boys  and  girls 
can  be  induced  to  talk  and  write  more  freely 
and  enthusiastically  about  their  first-hand 
interests  and  experiences,  and  about  the  ideas 
with  which  they  deal  in  other  school  subjects, 
than  about  the  scraps  of  subject  matter,  meager 
at  best,  which  a  composition  textbook  can  pro¬ 
vide  and  which  are  only  vaguely  understood  by 
most  pupils  in  most  schools. 

Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly  provides 
many  pictures,  questions,  and  suggested  topics 
which  stimulate  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write 
about  his  experiences,  and  it  teaches  him  to  ex¬ 
press  well  his  ideas  about  those  experiences  and 
the  ideas  with  which  he  deals  in  social  studies 
and  other  school  subjects.  The  selection  of  the 
pictures,  questions,  and  suggested  topics  is 
based  on  the  results  of  research  which  discovered 
what  is  known  about  children’s  interests  and 
about  the  topics  on  which  boys  and  girls  talk 
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and  write  voluntarily  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
The  language  taught  is  that  which  analyses 
show  the  pupil  needs  in  talking  and  writing 
about  his  own  experiences  and  about  the  ideas 
he  meets  in  dealing  with  various  school  subjects. 
It  is  in  these  ways  that  Thinking  and  Writing 
Clearly  uniquely  supplies  integration  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  with  the  pupil’s  language 
needs  as  they  appear  in  his  activities  outside 
the  school,  and  as  created  by  the  demands  for 
talking  and  writing  which  the  school  places 
upon  him. 

The  interrelationship  of  language  activities 
and  mechanics.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may 
realize  the  importance  of  gaining  control  of 
the  so-called  mechanics  of  language,  Thinking 
and  Writing  Clearly  presents  those  me¬ 
chanics,  not  in  isolation,  but  rather  as  parts  of 
the  language  activities  themselves.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  clarify  this  relationship: 

1.  As  explained  on  page  2,  the  first  chapter 
in  each  unit  teaches  and  provides  practice 
on  functional  items  that  are  involved  in 
the  one  language  activity  to  which  the 
unit  is  devoted.  The  second  and  third 
chapters  in  the  unit  teach  and  provide 
practice  on  mechanics  items  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  that  language  activity.  Thus 
each  lesson  on  a  mechanics  item  is  taught 
as  a  part  of  the  language  activity  itself. 

2.  In  one  lesson  in  each  mechanics  chap¬ 
ter,  the  pupil  uses  the  mechanics  taught 
in  that  chapter  in  carrying  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  activity  to  which  the  unit  is  de¬ 
voted. 

3.  Most  of  the  practice  provided  in  each 
mechanics  chapter  appears  in  the  form 
of  the  language  activity  being  taught  in 
the  unit. 

Correct  usage.  The  authors  of  Thinking  and 
Writing  Clearly  believe  that  the  teaching  of 
correct  usage  of  words  is  a  problem  in  habit 
formation,  that  errors  have  their  origin  in  speech 
rather  than  in  writing,  and  that  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  those  errors  is  promoted  chiefly  by  oral 
expression.  Because  of  this  point  of  view,  the 
authors  provided  a  large  amount  of  practice 
material,  much  of  which  is  oral.  To  help  main¬ 
tain  the  pupil’s  interest  in  practice,  the  great 
bulk  of  practice  material  appears  in  the  form 


of  interesting  connected  discourse  rather  than 
as  a  group  of  unrelated  sentences.  The  items 
taught  in  correct  usage  are  those  which  research 
has  shown  to  be  most  used  by  pupils  at  this 
level,  those  which  the  pupils  can  understand, 
and  those  with  which  they  have  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Persistent  review  and  practice.  Skills  once 
presented  in  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly 
are  not  dropped.  There  is  a  steady  and  per¬ 
sistent  instructional  drive  on  each  important 
skill.  The  following  statements  clarify  this 
point: 

1.  Important  items  taught  and  practiced  in 
the  first  or  functional  chapter  of  each  unit 
are  used  in  each  other  chapter  in  that  unit. 

1.  The  items  presented  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  a  given  unit  are  thor¬ 
oughly  reviewed  and  practiced  time  and 
again  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
several  subsequent  units.  For  example, 
such  matters  as  capitalization,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  sentence  structure  are  practiced 
frequently  throughout  the  book  in  the 
light  of  well-planned  and  well-scheduled 
reviews.  Each  mechanics  item  taught 
and  reviewed  in  Thinking  and  Writing 
Clearly  is  retaught  and  given  distributed 
practice  at  each  subsequent  grade  level. 

3.  Each  item  in  correct  usage  of  words  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again 
throughout  the  book. 

Pupil’s  discovery  of  his  language  needs. 

Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly  places  great 
emphasis  upon  the  pupil’s  discovery  of  his  own 
language  needs  and  in  his  finding  and  correcting 
his  own  errors.  Each  pupil  proof-reads  each 
piece  of  his  writing,  and,  in  the  light  of  definite 
standards,  makes  the  necessary  corrections. 
Part  of  the  regular  teaching  plan  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  correct  and  improve  each  piece  of 
work,  oral  or  written,  which  he  does  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  member  of  a  group.  He  helps  to 
build  standards  which  he  uses  in  evaluating  his 
work,  and  he  spends  time  in  finding  ways  to 
improve  his  performances  in  the  light  of  those 
standards.  Likewise,  the  class  builds  standards 
for  and  evaluates  the  group  performances. 

Individual  needs  and  differences.  Thinking 
and  Writing  Clearly  provides  for  individual 
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needs  and  differences  in  many  different  ways. 
Among  those  ways  are  the  following: 

1.  Each  pupil  is  given  frequent  opportunities 
and  ample  stimulation  to  talk  and  write 
about  his  own  interests  and  experiences. 

2.  Each  pupil  is  definitely  taught  to  evalu¬ 
ate  his  own  work,  to  discover  his  own 
needs,  and  to  correct  his  own  errors. 

3.  Any  pupil  may  and  should  be  excused 
from  any  practice  or  from  any  exercise  in 
mechanics  which  teaches  only  items  in 
which  he  is  sufficiently  competent. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  unit  except  the  last 
one  there  are  pages  entitled  More  Practice. 
This  material  serves  as  a  summary  and 
review  of  mechanics  taught  in  the  unit, 
and  provides  material  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  pupils  who  should  have  more 
practice  on  those  mechanics.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  in  some  instances  review-practice 
in  some  of  the  work  of  the  functional 
chapter  of  that  unit. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  stimulation  of  and 
instruction  in  creative  expression  by  pupils 
who  have  the  required  interests. 

6.  Ample  review  on  important  skills  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  pupil  who  needs  more  than 
a  normal  amount  of  instruction  and  drill. 

Tests  and  further  practice.  Tests  on  me¬ 
chanics  items  occur  at  well-spaced  intervals 
following  the  introduction  and  teaching  of 
those  items.  By  his  own  checking  of  tests,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil  can 
discover  those  matters  on  which  he  needs  further 
study  and  further  practice. 

Grammar.  Pupils  who  use  Thinking  and 
Writing  Clearly  get  thorough  instruction  in 
certain  aspects  of  correct  usage  of  words  and 
of  sentence  structure  which  forms  the  basis  and 
provides  the  reason  for  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar  —  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 


The  grammar  taught  in  the  ninth  grade  in¬ 
cludes  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  the  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  compound  sentence,  and  complex  sen¬ 
tence. 

Simplicity  of  the  vocabulary.  Great  care 
was  used  in  making  the  text  easy  for  ninth- 
grade  pupils  to  read.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  vocabulary  within  the  ability  of  aver¬ 
age  ninth-grade  pupils.  All  through  the  book, 
a  special  attempt  was  made  to  present  the 
meaning  of  each  strange  concept  and  to  use 
sentence  structure  which  is  familiar  to  ninth- 
grade  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  school  activities.  In 

view  of  the  fact  that  language  is  used  in  all 
school  work,  it  is  foolish,  of  course,  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  so-called  English 
period.  Consequently,  Thinking  and  Writ¬ 
ing  Clearly  provides  for  the  close  integration 
of  instruction  in  language  with  other  school 
activities.  The  language  taught  is  that  which 
pupils  need  in  order  to  carry  out  other  school 
work.  In  most  lessons  the  pupil’s  attention  is 
called  to  what  is  taught  in  a  way  which  enables 
him  to  understand  his  need  for  and  use  of  it  in 
other  school  work.  In  this  manual  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  for  using  in  other  school  work 
what  is  taught  in  Thinking  and  Writing 
Clearly. 

Improvement  in  speaking  and  writing  —  the 
goal.  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly  does 
not  seek  to  teach  a  complete  and  final  mastery 
of  language  skills.  Realizing  the  complicated 
nature  of  language  ability  and  utilizing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  development,  the  authors  have 
attempted,  rather,  to  provide  opportunity  and 
stimulation  for  the  pupil  to  secure  improvement 
in  speaking  and  writing,  little  by  little.  The 
goal  to  be  obtained  is  steady  and  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  language  facility  which  contributes  to 
child  growth,  rather  than  the  complete  mastery 
of  language  skills. 


Part  Two 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Individual  Lessons 

The  lessons  in  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly  ient  for  the  teacher  to  use  and  easy  for  the  pupil 

are  clearly  separated  by  numbers  and  titles.  to  observe  and  learn.  The  first  part,  clearly 

The  great  majority  of  lessons  follow  the  same  shown  by  an  italicized  side  heading  such  as  To 

pattern  —  a  three-part  pattern  that  is  conven-  read  to  yourself  or  To  read  and  think  over ,  is  to 
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be  read  silently  and  digested  by  the  pupil.  It 
is  in  this  part  that  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
item  being  taught  is  made  clear.  There  is  no 
particular  need  for  the  teacher  to  participate 
in  this  part  of  the  lesson  except  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  introduce  it  and  to  help  pupils  who  are 
greatly  retarded  in  reading.  In  the  second 
part,  shown  by  one  or  more  italicized  side  head¬ 
ings  such  as  Talking  together ,  To  discuss  in 
class ,  or  Working  together ,  the  members  of  the 
class  or  of  a  group  talk  or  work  together  to 
clinch  the  ideas  presented  in  the  first  part.  In 
this  work  the  teacher’s  participation  is  impera¬ 
tive.  In  the  third  part,  indicated  by  an  itali¬ 
cized  side  heading  such  as  To  do  by  yourself  or 
To  test  yourself,  the  pupil  engages  in  a  piece  of 
writing  or  in  another  form  of  activity  in  which 
he  makes  use  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the 
lesson,  evaluates  his  performance,  and  im¬ 
mediately  corrects  any  error  he  may  have  made. 
For  the  lessons  which  do  not  follow  this  three- 
step  pattern  exactly,  the  changes,  shifts,  omis¬ 
sions,  or  additions  involved  are  obvious  in  itali¬ 
cized  side  headings. 

By  observing  the  italicized  side  headings 
closely,  the  teacher  may  discover  easily  (i) 
how  one  may  proceed  in  teaching  a  lesson;  (2) 
whether  a  given  part  of  the  lesson  should  be 
read  silently  and  carried  out  individually  by 
the  pupil  or  should  be  handled  as  a  class  activ¬ 
ity;  and  (3)  whether  pupils  should  read  the  en¬ 
tire  lesson  through  silently  before  engaging  in 
any  one  of  the  individual  or  group  activities 
called  for  in  the  lesson. 

There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions  and 
aids  relative  to  the  teaching  of  a  given  lesson 
which  could  not  be  put  in  the  pupil’s  text.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  supply  those 
and  only  those  suggestions  and  aids.  For  most 
of  the  lessons,  therefore,  two  main  divisions  are 
provided:  (1)  the  -purpose  of  the  lesson ,  and  (2) 


suggestions  for  teaching  the  lesson.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  and  materials  needed  in  teaching  most 
of  the  lessons  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  text 
itself. 

Since  many  lessons  contain  discussion  ques¬ 
tions,  exercises,  or  tests  for  which  answers  are 
not  given  in  the  text,  the  manual  under  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  teaching ,  provides  answers  needed 
for  a  few  of  the  questions  and  for  all  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  exercises  and  tests.  This  is  done  to  help 
the  teacher  prevent  futile  class  arguments  over 
questions  which  may  seem  debatable,  and  to 
provide  in  convenient  form  the  answers  that 
are  to  be  read  aloud  as  the  pupil  checks  his 
written  work. 

At  a  few  appropriate  places,  suggestions  are 
given  for  correlating  what  is  taught  in  a  given 
chapter  with  other  school  work.  Likewise, 
special  suggestions  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
or  for  teachers  of  more  than  one  grade  are  pre¬ 
sented  occasionally. 

The  directions  given  in  the  manual  and  in  the 
side  headings  of  the  pupil’s  text  are  merely 
suggestive,  representing  procedures  used  in 
successful  teaching  of  the  lessons.  They  are 
in  no  way  compulsory.  Any  teacher  who  has 
a  better  way  of  handling  a  given  lesson,  or  any 
part  of  a  lesson,  should  use  it.  Good  teaching 
requires  that  Thinking  and  Writing  Clearly 
be  used  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  class  and 
of  each  pupil.  A  lesson,  a  part  of  a  lesson,  or 
an  exercise  should  be  omitted  when  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  lesson  or  exercise  will 
not  be  profitable  to  the  class  or  to  the  pupil. 
No  class  or  pupil  should  work  out  any  lesson 
which  teaches  only  items  that  the  class  or  the 
pupil  already  knows  or  is  able  to  do  adequately. 
While  each  lesson  has  been  planned  to  utilize 
a  period,  each  teacher  should  make  whatever 
time  adjustments  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  class. 
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unit  one.  Conversation,  Pages  1-39 


chapter  one.  Special  Kinds  of  Conversation,  Pages  1-16 


1.  Learning  the  Right  Thing  to 
Do  and  Say  as  a  Guest,  pages  1-4 

Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  teach  some  of  the 
rules  to  be  followed  in  attending  a  party 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  After  the 
questions  have  been  answered  satisfactorily  in 
the  class  discussion,  the  rules  should  be  stated. 
Any  pupil  who  thinks  of  a  sentence  which  no 
other  pupil  suggested  should  state  it.  When 
the  list  is  completed,  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  list  of  standards  on  page  361.  Encourage 
pupils  to  copy  into  their  notebooks  the  final  list 
on  the  board. 

(b)  To  act  in  class.  Every  pupil  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  encourage  brevity  in 
the  acted  versions  of  the  exercise.  Encourage 
pupils  to  test  the  dramatizations  by  the  rules. 
They  should  form  the  habit  of  testing  their 
work  by  the  standards  they  have  formulated. 

(c)  To  write  by  yourself.  Have  the  class  use 
the  dramatic  form  for  these  conversations;  that 
is,  the  name  of  the  character  followed  by  a  colon. 
Do  not  have  them  attempt  to  use  and  punctuate 
direct  quotations  at  this  point.  Of  course  cor¬ 
rectness  and  neatness  of  the  written  work  should 
be  emphasized,  but  the  chief  stress  should  be 
upon  following  the  standards  already  derived. 
Draw  particular  attention  to  acts  of  courtesy, 
such  as  removing  a  hat  or  offering  to  shake 
hands,  that  should  accompany  any  of  the  in¬ 
dicated  speeches. 

i.  Learning  What  to  Do  When 
You  Make  a  Mistake,  pages  f-y 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  proper 
way  to  make  a  sincere  and  courteous  apology 
and  the  courteous  and  gracious  way  to  accept 
it 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  To  discuss  and 
work  out  together.  After  the  questions  have  been 
answered  satisfactorily,  the  rules  should  be 


stated.  Emphasize  courtesy  in  correcting  the 
rules  or  adding  to  them.  When  the  list  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  list  of 
standards  on  page  361,  although  the  phrasing 
need  not  be  the  same. 

(b)  To  write  by  yourself.  Have  the  class  use 
the  dramatic  form  for  these  conversations.  In 
this  work,  as  in  that  of  the  last  lesson,  emphasize 
the  success  with  which  the  rules  have  been 
followed. 

3.  Correcting  Business  Errors 
by  Telephone,  pages  y-10 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  show  the  pupil 
how  to  make  a  clear,  efficient,  courteous  request 
for  the  correction  of  a  business  error;  (b)  to 
show  the  pupil  how,  if  he  were  employed,  he 
should  try  to  help  a  customer  and  retain  good 
will  for  his  place  of  business 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Emphasize  pleasant 
voice,  completeness  of  information,  and  courtesy 
in  making  the  request;  helpfulness  and  ingen¬ 
iousness  in  meeting  the  request  and  making  ad¬ 
justment.  Each  pupil  should  have  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  one  conversation.  If  actual  or 
imitation  telephone  instruments  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  rolled  piece  of  paper  held  in  the  pupil’s 
right  hand  may  represent  the  telephone  trans¬ 
mitter  and  the  left  hand  held  to  the  ear  may 
represent  the  receiver.  Good  diction  should  be 
noted,  but  attention  should  not  be  distracted 
from  the  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

4.  Using  the  Telephone  for 
Messages,  pages  10-12 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil 
how  to  give  a  telephone  message  clearly  and 
concisely  and  to  receive  one  courteously  and 
efficiently 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  In  practicing  re¬ 
ceiving  messages,  the  pupil  should  actually 
write  down  the  message.  Emphasize  neatness 
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and  legibility,  for  the  tendency  will  be  to  write 
hastily  and  perhaps  so  illegibly  that  the  written 
message  will  be  useless.  If  all  pupils  did  not 
have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  previous 
exercise,  those  who  did  not  may  be  given  first 
opportunity  in  this  practice.  Pupils  may  be 
asked  to  invent  additional  messages  if  there  is 
time  for  more  practice. 

5.  Placing  and  Receiving  Orders 
by  Telephone,  pages  12-13 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil 
how  to  place  an  order  by  telephone  and  how  to 
receive  an  order  so  that  he  will  be  better  fitted 
for  employment 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  If  time  permits 
additional  practice,  pupils  may  invent  additional 
orders  and  place  them  with  a  pupil  who  repre¬ 
sents  a  clerk  at  a  local  store.  Each  pupil  should 


have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  practice. 
In  evaluating  the  work  of  pupils,  see  that  the 
class  comments  favorably  upon  those  whose 
speech  is  especially  clear. 

6.  Applying  for  Employment, 

pages  13-16 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  train  pupils  in 
correct  conduct  during  an  interview  for  em¬ 
ployment 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
take  part,  either  as  applicant,  interviewer,  or 
critic.  Criticism  should  evaluate  applicant’s 
general  bearing  and  manner,  posture,  and  speech. 
If  several  pupils  apply  for  the  same  position, 
the  class  may  say  which  one  probably  would  be 
successful  and  why.  The  class  period  could  be 
made  even  more  effective  if  some  businessman 
would  co-operate  and  act  as  interviewer. 


chapter  two.  Speaking  Clearly  and  Correctly,  Pages  16-26 


1.  Making  the  Correct  Sounds 
and  Separating  W ords,  pages  16-18 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  re¬ 
emphasize  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
containing  wh,  th,  ing,  and  other  end  sounds 
noted  in  the  report  of  Tom’s  committee,  and  the 
clear  separation  of  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Encourage  ri¬ 
valry  by  means  of  the  contest.  Each  pupil  should 
participate  and  feel  himself  part  of  his  team. 

(b)  Key  for  the  conversation  on  page  17: 
mabel:  You  ought  to  have  told  us  about  the 
insects  in  this  place.  We  wouldn’t  have  come 
here  if  we  had  known  they  were  so  thick.  I 
didn’t  want  to  come  anyway,  and  I’d  have 
stayed  at  home  except  that  you  asked  me. 
jane:  I  thought  the  flies  weren’t  going  to  be 
so  thick  this  year.  We  slept  on  the  porch  last 
year  and  they  didn’t  bother  us.  I  thought  the 
weather  had  been  so  cold  that  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  flies  or  mosquitoes. 

mabel:  I’m  thinking  about  starting  for  home 
tomorrow.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 
Then  we  can  take  our  wheels  and  ride  out  to 
White  City.  There  will  be  plenty  to  see  there. 
IANE:  That’ll  be  all  right.  Let’s  do  it. 


2..  Using  the  Dictionary,  Pro¬ 
nouncing  Correctly,  and  Choos¬ 
ing  Meanings,  pages  18-19 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  dictionary;  (b)  to  teach  selection 
of  the  correct  word  meaning  to  fit  a  given  sen¬ 
tence 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  some  part  in  referring  to  and  using 
diacritical  marks;  all  words  in  the  portion  of 
a  dictionary  on  page  21  may  be  used. 

(b)  The  fraction  under  a  picture  in  a  diction¬ 
ary  tells  that  the  picture  is  p2,  fi,  etc.,  of  the 
size  of  the  original. 

(c)  Key  for  sentences  on  page  ip  (using  page 
of  dictionary  in  text):  1.  1;  2.  2;  3.  4;  4.  3;  5.  5; 
6.  3;  7.  1;  8.  6;  9.  3;  10.  2. 

3.  Pronouncing  Correctly  and 
Speaking  All  Syllables, 
pages  20-22 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  re¬ 
emphasize  the  correct  pronunciation  of  many 
common  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
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should  participate,  even  if  the  passage  is  read 
through  more  than  once. 

(b)  The  pronunciation  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
combatants,  penalize,  morale  should  be  looked 
up  in  a  dictionary. 

(c)  'The  following  incorrect  pronunciations 
should  be  guarded  against:  reely,  yit,  opportu¬ 
nities,  lil  for  little,  practicly,  theayter,  gits, 
tillum,  fergets,  facs,  gography,  praps,  thinkin’, 
pitcher,  Roosian,  probly,  havin’,  Satday,  Feb- 
ewary,  preformed,  prespiration,  openin’,  reg- 
ulary,  genrally,  geverment,  somethin’,  factry. 

4.  Carrying  on  Club  Activities, 

pages  22-24 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  how  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  called  to  order  and  what  the  purpose  of 
the  minutes  is;  how  to  receive  and  act  upon  a 
report  ol  a  committee  and  to  make  and  amend 
a  motion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Limit  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  aspects  of  the  meeting  covered  by 
the  questions. 


(b)  Emphasize  the  fact  that  minutes  con¬ 
stitute  a  kind  of  summary. 

(c)  To  practice  together.  Try  to  have  every 
pupil  take  part  in  the  dramatization.  Do  not 
allow  discussion  in  the  dramatization  to  become 
long  and  boring.  Put  the  emphasis  on  practice 
in  getting  the  floor  and  making  the  motion. 

5.  Electing  Officers,  pages  24-26 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  how  elections 
are  carried  on  by  balloting  and  to  give  practice 
in  this  problem  of  parliamentary  law 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  See  Lesson  4 
above. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  To  discuss  in  class.  It  is 
important  for  pupils  to  evaluate  their  progress. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

The  meetings  of  the  various  school  clubs 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  rules  developed 
in  this  chapter. 


chapter  three.  The  Simple  Sentence,  Pages  27-3$ 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  page  27 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  the  four  kinds  of  sen¬ 
tences,  their  punctuation,  and  subjects  and 
predicates,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  order  to 
use  this  test  as  a  basis  for  the  following  work,  it 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  pupils  indicate  carefully 
any  errors  that  they  find  in  their  own  papers. 

(b)  Key  for  Test:  2.  There  are  6  declarative 
sentences.  There  are  2  interrogative  sentences. 
Three  sentences  express  commands.  The  last 
sentence  may  be  considered  an  exclamatory 
sentence. 

3.  There  should  be  a  period  after  Mr.  Norton , 
advice,  parents,  for  their  names ,  asking,  conversa¬ 
tion,  ask  their  names,  best,  poor.  There  should 
be  question  marks  after  know  and  do.  There 
should  be  an  exclamation  point  after  life. 


4.  The  simple  subjects  a.reI,I,you,I,I,  (you), 
(you),  (you),  you,  I,  it,  usher.  The  simple 
predicates  are  am  going,  want,  do  want ,  may 
know,  should  do,  ask,  try ,  begin,  can  ask,  Tl  do, 
may  be,  has.  The  complete  subjects  are  7,  I, 
you,  I,  I,  (you),  (you),  (you),  you,  I,  it,  and  an 
usher.  The  complete  predicates  are  am  going 
to  be  an  usher  next  Friday  at  the  reception  for 
Mr.  Norton,  want  some  advice,  do  want  to  know 
what,  may  not  know  the  names  of  some  of  the 
parents,  should  do  what,  ask  them  for  their  names , 
try  to  be  tactful  in  asking,  begin  a  little  conversa¬ 
tion,  then  can  casually  ask  their  names ,  Tl  do 
my  best ,  may  be  pretty  poor ,  has  a  hard  life. 

2..  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Their 
Uses,  pages  27-23 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  the  four 
kinds  of  sentences  and  punctuation 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  To  discuss  in 
class  should  be  carried  out  orally. 
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(b)  Key  for  first  part  of  lesson: 

My  father  once  owned  a  dog  named  Peter, 
who  was  sometimes  vicious  with  strangers. 
When  a  very  formal  English  woman  came  to 
visit  the  family,  she  was  carefully  introduced  to 
Peter,  who  paid  no  attention  to  her.  The  dog 
had  the  habit  of  lying  just  inside  the  door  to 
the  porch  crowded  back  against  the  wall  where 
it  was  hard  to  see  him. 

The  English  guest  came  through  the  door  one 
day,  and  without  any  idea  that  Peter  was  about, 
stepped  squarely  on  his  paw.  As  he  growled 
and  reached  for  her  hand,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  been  warned  against  him. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Peter!’’  she  cried. 

Peter  dropped  her  hand  and  moved  away 
pleasantly.  Evidently  he  considered  that  her 
apology  was  unmistakably  sincere. 

(c)  To  write  by  yourself :  Key  to  written  work: 
ed:  I  certainly  made  myself  a  lot  of  trouble 
yesterday. 

grant:  What  did  you  do? 

ed:  I  kept  a  promise. 

grant:  What  was  bad  about  that? 

ed:  I’d  promised  my  kid  brother  to  help  him 

collect  scrap.  We  couldn’t  find  much.  Then 

he  saw  my  old  printing  press.  He  was  crazy  to 

get  his  hands  on  that.  I  had  to  promise  to  find 


two  bedsprings  and  at  least  one  iron  bed  before 
he  stopped  teasing. 
grant:  Did  you  get  them? 
ed:  Yes,  I  did.  That’s  where  I  met  trouble 
yesterday.  My  sister  and  her  husband  were 
moving  into  a  cottage  over  on  Huron  Avenue. 
I  knew  she  would  be  cleaning  up  and  throwing 
away  things  she  didn’t  want.  She  wasn’t  home, 
but  sure  enough  her  front  yard  looked  like  a 
junkman’s  paradise.  I  thought  she  would  be  as 
willing  to  have  Dick  take  the  stuff  as  the  junk¬ 
man,  so  I  helped  him  lug  two  beds  and  their 
springs  over  to  his  collection.  I  was  about  dead 
when  I  finished,  (or!) 
grant:  Well,  did  Mary  mind? 
ed:  She  was  pretty  excited  when  she  called  up. 
Those  were  the  only  beds  she  had.  Harvey  and 
she  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor  last  night,  (or!) 

(d)  Be  sure  each  pupil  corrects  any  errors 
he  has  made  in  writing  his  sentences. 

3.  Recognizing  Subjects  and 
Predicates,  pages  29-32 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  recognize  the  two  parts  of  sentences  and 
to  give  practice  in  that  skill 
Suggestions  for  teaching: 


(a)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class: 

Simple  Subject  Complete  Subject  Simple  Predicate  Complete  Predicate 


I. 

report 

The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  War  Savings  Stamps 

1. 

Ellen 

Ellen 

3- 

She 

She 

4- 

member 

Each  member 

5- 

All 

All  of  them 

6. 

salesman 

A  salesman 

7- 

One 

One  of  the  quietest  girls 

8. 

Kirk 

Kirk 

9- 

Hazel 

Hazel 

10. 

you 

you  yourself 

11. 

(You) 

(You) 

was  presented 

was  presented  today 

read 

read  it 

is 

is  the  chairman 

has  worked 

has  worked  hard 

learned 

learned  valuable  lessons  in 
salesmanship 

can  be 

can  be  forceful  without  being 
discourteous 

made 

made  the  biggest  sale 

sold 

sold  stamps  to  all  the  families 
on  his  paper  route 

sold 

sold  them  to  her  mother’s  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  bakery 

Will  buy 

Will  buy  a  stamp 

Help  win 

Help  win  the  war 
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(b)  Key  for  wr 

itten  work: 

Simple  Subject 

Complete  Subject 

Simple  Predicate 

Complete  Predicate 

1.  Jack 

my  brother  Jack 

had 

One  day  last  week  had  a  series 
of  mishaps 

2.  Jack 

Jack 

wanted 

wanted  to  go  to  the  game  in 
Holliston 

3.  way 

only  one  way 

was 

There  was 

(It  the  subordinate  clause  is  used: 

he 

he 

could  go 

could  go) 

4.  He 

He 

would  have 

would  have  to  use  a  bicycle 

5.  tire 

the  rear  tire  on  his  own 
bicycle 

was 

Unfortunately  was  flat 

6.  Dad 

Dad 

Would  be 

Would  be  willing  to  lend  his 

7.  way 

The  only  way  to  find  out 

was 

was  to  ask 

8.  (You) 

(You) 

Take 

Take  good  care  of  it 

9.  Jack 

Greatly  pleased  Jack 

set 

set  out  for  the  game 

10.  problem 

His  first  problem 

was 

was  to  find  a  strong  post 

11.  He 

He 

could  lock 

could  then  lock  the  bicycle  to 
the  post  by  the  chain  and  pad¬ 
lock 

12.  post 

the  post 

should  have 

Preferably  should  have  a  hole 

13.  he 

he 

could  pass 

Through  the  hole  could  pass 
the  chain 

14.  tree 

A  small  tree 

would  be 

would  also  be  satisfactory 

1 5.  flagpole 

A  flagpole 

would  do 

would  do 

16.  he 

he 

found 

After  a  long  tiresome  hunt 
found  a  stout  gate  post 

17.  He 

He 

wound 

wound  the  chain  around  the 
post  and  one  of  the  cross  bars 
of  the  gate 

18.  he 

he 

went 

Then  off  went  to  the  game 

19.  He 

He 

returned 

returned  after  the  game 

20.  key 

his  key 

was 

was  Where 

21.  search 

further  search 

seemed 

In  the  growing  darkness 
seemed  useless 

22.  voice 

a  thin,  quavering  voice 

spoke 

Suddenly  spoke  out  of  the 
darkn  -ss 

23.  you 

you 

are  looking 

are  looking  for  What 

24.  I 

I 

’ve  lost 

’ve  lost  the  key  to  my  bicycle 
lock 

25.  that 

that 

Is 

Is  all 

26.  It 

It 

seems 

seems  an  awful  lot  to  me 

27.  I 

I 

’ve  got 

’ve  got  your  key 

28.  You 

You 

dropped 

dropped  it  on  the  walk 

29.  (You) 

(You) 

Come 

Come  in 

3°.  I 

I 

’ll  give 

’ll  give  it  to  you 

31.  Jack 

Jack 

started 

started  to  open  the  gate 

32.  It 

It 

was  locked 

was  lock-'d  fast 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  367. 

II 


4-  Using  Better  Sentences, 

pages  32-13 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice 
in  using  variety  in  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  As  pupils  read  their 
conversations,  which  should  be  written  without 
quotation  marks,  emphasize  not  only  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  lifelike  dialogue,  but  emphasize 
more  strongly  that  pleasing  variety  is  achieved 
by  avoiding  too  many  declarative  sentences. 
Point  out  also  that  varying  the  position  of  the 
subject  in  the  sentence  helps  achieve  a  pleasing 
variety. 

More  Practice,  pages  34-33 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Key  for  Exercise  II  A:  iA.  henry:  Some¬ 
body  has  borrowed  my  ruler.  (Declarative) 
iB.  I  can’t  find  it  anywhere.  (Declarative) 


2.  molly:  Didn’t  you  leave  it  in  the  science 
room?  (Interrogative) 

3.  henry:  I  didn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind! 
(Exclamatory) 

4.  molly:  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  look 
there.  (Declarative) 

5.  6A.  henry:  All  kinds  of  people  are  always 
borrowing  my  things  at  the  most  inconvenient 
times.  (Declarative) 

6B.  Where  on  earth  is  my  ruler?  (Interroga¬ 
tive) 

7.  molly:  Have  you  asked  for  it  at  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office?  (Interrogative) 

8A.  henry:  I  don’t  like  to  do  that.  (De¬ 
clarative)  8B.  I’ve  been  there  twice  this  week 
already.  (Declarative)  8C.  It  would  look  like 
carelessness.  (Declarative) 

9.  molly:  Isn’t  it?  (Interrogative) 

10A.  henry:  You  win!  (Exclamatory)  10B. 
I  might  as  well  admit  it.  (Declarative) 

Key  for  Exercise  II  B: 


Simple  Subject  Complete  Subject  Simple  Predicate  Complete  Predicate 


1.  (a)  Some¬ 

Somebody 

body 

(b)  I 

I 

2.  you 

you 

3-  I 

I 

4.  It 

It 

5,  6.  kinds 

All  kinds  of  people 

6.  ruler 

my  ruler 

7.  you 

you 

8.  (a)  I 

I 

(b)  I 

I 

(c)  It 

It 

9.  it 

it 

10.  (a)  You 

You 

(b)  I 

I 

Possible  key  for  Exercise  II  C: 
girl:  1.  You’re  all  right.  2.  Keep  quiet!  3. 
I’ll  get  you  ashore. 

boy:  4.  Don’t  bother!  5.  I  can  swim  myself. 


has  borrowed 

has  borrowed  my  ruler 

can  find 

can’t  find  it  anywhere 

did  leave 

Didn’t  leave  it  in  the  science 

room 

did  do 

didn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind 

would  be 

wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  look 
there 

are  borrowing 

are  always  borrowing  my 
things  at  the  most  inconven¬ 
ient  times 

is 

is  Where  on  earth 

Have  asked 

Have  asked  for  it  at  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office 

do  like 

don’t  like  to  do  that 

’ve  been 

’ve  been  there  twice  this  week 
already 

would  look 

would  look  like  carelessness 

Is 

Isn’t 

win 

win 

might  admit 

might  as  well  admit  it 

girl:  6.  You’ve  had  a  narrow  escape.  7. 
Won’t  you  let  me  help  you? 
boy:  8.  Listen!  9.  You’re  making  a  mistake. 
10.  I’m  all  right. 
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GIRL:  XI. 

You  will  be  soon. 

boy:  12. 

Listen  to  me!  13.  I’m  not  drowning! 

girl:  14. 

You  aren’t  now. 

boy:  15. 

1  never  was! 

girl:  16. 

You  were  under  a  long  time. 

boy:  17. 
breath! 

Yes,  l  was  practicing  holding 

my 

girl:  iS 

.  Then  I  was  just  practicing 

life- 

saving,  (or!) 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  36-39 

1.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember 
What  You  Read?  pages  36-3-/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil 
evaluate  the  accuracy  and  comprehension  with 
which  he  reads 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  questions 
on  page  36:  1.  Alleyne  Meets  Two  Men  (or  a 
similar  title);  2.  boy;  3.  sun  shining  at  times; 
4.  bush;  5.  two;  6.  five  dried  herrings,  a  large 
piece  of  bread,  a  leather  bag  full  of  milk;  7.  a 
leather  flask  or  bag;  8.  disputing  rather  than 
eating;  9.  many;  10.  one  tall  and  thin  with  a 
melancholy  air;  the  other  fat  and  sleek  with  a 
loud  voice  and  imperative  manner. 

2..  Finding  the  Central 
Thought  and  Relating  Details, 

pages  37-38 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph  and 
relate  to  it  the  subordinate  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Central  thought 
and  details:  Air  is  real.  Breeze  bends  limbs. 
Tornadoes  tear  down  buildings,  carry  parts  of 
them  miles  away,  snatch  feathers  off  chickens, 
drive  straw  into  wooden  plank.  Gust  of  air 
blows  away  hat.  Air  sweeps  sailboat  along  lake. 
Wind  spins  windmill  and  pumps  water  or  turns 
machinery.  Propeller  of  airplane  works  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  air. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  Air  is 
real.  2.  In  the  last  part  of  the  first  sentence. 
3.  It  is  repeated  in  the  last  sentence.  4.  For 
emphasis.  5.  Pupils  may  mention  topics  in 


textbooks  sometimes  printed  in  black  type, 
section  headings,  etc.,  which  give  the  most 
important  fact,  to  which  details  are  added  in  the 
paragraph.  Or  they  may  say  that  one  looks 
first  for  most  important  ideas  and  learns  them; 
then  the  lesser  details.  6.  According  to  key 
pupils  piay  say  six  if  they  count  sentences  or 
ten  if  they  count  individual  items. 

(c)  Key  for  pupil  preparation  on  page  38:  x. 

Roosevelt  showed  how  an  officer  of  the  law 
ought  to  behave.  2.  It  is  a  story  told  to  show 
how  the  larger  idea  mentioned  in  sentence  1  is 
true,  or  how  Roosevelt  carried  out  justice. 
3.  See  answer  to  1.  4.  Last  sentence  goes 

back  and  restates  in  other  words  the  idea  of  the 
first  sentence.  5.  No. 

(d)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  No.  (The 
passage  mentions  “a  flat,  water-tight  craft” 
which  is  propelled  by  poling  it  along.)  2.  There 
was  no  road.  3.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
or  more.  4.  Upstream  (They  returned  down 
the  river.)  5.  Downstream.  6.  Something 
over  three  hundred  miles. 

3.  Being  Sure  That  You  Read 
Understandingly,  page  39 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  grasping  the  complete  mean¬ 
ing  as  one  reads;  (b)  to  increase  the  pupil’s 
vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 

write  by  yourself:  1.  lump;  2.  very  large;  3. 
sad  in  appearance;  4.  tidy  and  fresh;  5.  con¬ 
tradicted;  6.  enthusiastic;  7.  To  believe  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  pieces  of  evidence;  8.  two 
weeks;  9.  push  it  by  shoving  a  pole  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river;  10.  any  person  who  is 
running  away;  11.  a  close  meeting  of  two  ob¬ 
jects. 

(b)  Additional  interesting  word  study:  In  a 
good  dictionary  look  up  melancholy ,  sanguine , 
phlegmatic ,  choleric.  Find  the  old  medical 
theory  of  man’s  temperament  or  humor  being 
determined  by  predominance  of  one  of  these 
body  fluids.  Look  up  and  teach  difference  be¬ 
tween  infer  and  imply.  Are  hunch  as  used  in 
this  passage  and  our  slang  word  hunch  the  same, 
or  do  they  come  from  different  words? 
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unit  two.  Reports  and  Announcements, 

Pages  40-8 ; 


chapter  four.  Making  Reports 

1.  What  Makes  a  Report 
Successful?  pages  40-44 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  purpose 
of  a  report  and  some  of  the  rules  for  making  a 
successful  one 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 

decide  and  write  by  yourself ,  pages  43-44.  For 
an  average  ninth-grade  class,  topics  1,  5,  7,  8, 
and  9  are  good  insofar  as  they  are  not  too  broad. 
Some  of  them  may  be  unsuitable  judged  by 
other  standards.  Those  finally  chosen  as  good 
will  depend  upon  the  interests  and  the  abilities 
of  the  pupils. 

(b)  In  discussion  of  the  topics  chosen,  let 
each  pupil  show  which  topics  are  good  from  his 
standpoint. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  the  improved  lists  are 
retained  for  use  in  later  lessons. 

z.  Including  Necessary  Infor¬ 
mation,  pages  44-47 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  im¬ 
portance  of  telling  enough  in  a  report  to  make 
it  clear  and  to  help  the  pupil  develop  a  technique 
to  use  in  thinking  of  things  to  tell  about  a  topic 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  as  many 
pupils  as  time  permits  read  aloud  the  topic 
questions  they  write.  Let  the  class  decide 
whether  the  questions  are  good  as  guides  to  what 
should  be  told  in  a  report  about  the  chosen  topic. 

(b)  Check  the  papers  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  the  questions  asked  are  specific  enough  and 
also  inclusive  enough  to  result  in  good  paragraphs. 

3.  Organizing  a  Report, 

pages  47-f  2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  organize  a  report  into  good  paragraphs 
and  provide  practice  in  that  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  write 


and  Announcements,  Pages  40-J7 

by  yourself:  The  thirteen  notes  that  Ray  could 
use  in  answering  the  first  question  are:  I,  2,  3, 

4,  11,  12,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  33.  Those  which 
helped  him  to  answer  the  second  question  are: 

5,  30,  31.  Those  which  helped  him  to  answer 
the  third  question  are:  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  29.  Those 
which  helped  him  to  answer  the  fourth  question 
are:  17,  18,  19.  Those  which  helped  him  to 
answer  the  fifth  question  are:  20,  21,  22,  23. 
Those  which  helped  him  to  answer  the  sixth 
question  are:  13,  14,  15,  16. 

(b)  Possible  key  to  notes  on  Sarah’s  report. 
I.  What  are  geysers?  20,  24,  7,  21,  n,  22,  23, 
25.  II.  What  are  hot  springs?  8,  12,  26,  30,  31. 

III.  How  has  the  rock  around  hot  springs  and 
geysers  been  formed?  13,  14,  17,  18,  16,  15,  19. 

IV.  Where  are  they  found?  4,  2,  3,  5,  27.  V. 
Of  what  use  are  hot  springs?  9,  6,  1,  28,  10,  29. 

4.  Organizing  and  Giving  Your 
Own  Report,  pages  ff-ff 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  give  a  report  of  his 
own,  using  what  has  been  taught  in  previous 
lessons,  and  to  evaluate  his  work  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  many  schools 
the  work  of  preparation  will  be  done  outside 
school. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  ample  time  is  devoted  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  reports. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  preparing  and  giving  reports  in  connection 
with  science,  social  studies,  and  other  school 
work,  pupils  should  use  what  has  been  taught 
in  this  chapter.  Frequently,  such  reports  should 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  standards  and 
skills  presented  in  the  chapter. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  classroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  period  for  giving 
reports.  Often  classes  can  and  should  be  com¬ 
bined  for  the  giving  of  and  listening  to  reports. 

5.  Making  Announcements, 

pages  //-;  7 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  should  be  told  in  an  announcement  and 
to  provide  practice  in  writing  and  giving  an¬ 
nouncements 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  one  that  the  class  or  a  club 
needs. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  in  class:  (Note 
that  the  name  of  the  play,  the  place  and  the 
time  when  tickets  can  be  purchased  must  be 
supplied  by  each  pupil.) 

1.  Tickets  for  (title)  play  to  be  given  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings,  November  12  and  13, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  at  eight  o’clock,  will  go 
on  sale  at  (place)  and  (time).  The  tickets  in¬ 


cluding  tax  are  55  cents  for  the  floor,  33  cents 
for  the  rear  balcony,  and  22  cents  for  the  side 
balcony. 

2.  All  pupils  of  the  (name)  School  and  their 
parents  are  invited  by  the  Advertising  Club  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  best  advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  by  club  members.  Admission  is  free. 
The  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  school 
studio  on  October  23,  at  4:30  p.m.  Light  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  served. 

3.  The  9A  class  will  hold  an  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  representatives  to  the  Student  Council 
on  Tuesday,  October  20,  during  the  sixth  period. 

4.  The  Current  Events  Club  will  hold  an 
open  meeting  on  Friday,  October  16,  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  the  Library.  (Any  other  place  may  be 
accepted.)  Mr.  Maurice  Towne,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Piedmont ,  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  His 
topic  is,  “What  To  Look  For  in  Reading  Com¬ 
muniques.”  Parents  of  school  members  are 
invited.  There  will  be  a  charge  of  5  cents  for 
each  other  guest. 

5.  During  sixth  period  on  Wednesday,  October 
14,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  officers. 
New  rules  for  passing  to  assembly  will  be 
drafted  at  that  meeting. 


chapter  five.  Planning  Paragraphs  and  Using  References 

in  Reports,  Pages  yj-6 ; 


i.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You 
Remember  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  jy-jp 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  which 
pupils  need  to  review  work  in  building  para¬ 
graphs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
to  test:  1.  Henry  will  need  three  paragraphs. 
Topics:  The  Walking  Fish,  The  Electric  Eel, 
The  Archer  Fish.  2.  From  the  second  sentence 
list  the  fish  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  paragraphs.  3.  No.  4.  Possible 
order:  1  to  11  no  changes,  13,  12,  14,  etc.  5. 
Yes,  at  13  and  23.  6.  1  and  16.  7.  By  the 
indention. 


2..  Planning  Paragraphs, 

pages  ;p-(i 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  state 
rules  for  paragraphs  and  to  give  pupils  a  chance 
to  apply  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  discussion 
called  for  under  To  discuss  in  class  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  rules  that  will  be  developed  for 
paragraphs. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  questions  on  Working 
together-.  1.  In  the  first  sentence;  Removal  of 
Spots.  2.  Sentence  9.  3.  Sentence  19.  4. 

Correct  order:  1-6,  14,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15, 
16,  17,  18 
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3-  Learning  When  to  Make  a 
New  Paragraph,  pages  61-63 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  the  rules  for  paragraphs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  questions 
on  page  63:  1.  Five  paragraphs  will  be  needed. 
2.  New  paragraphs  begin  “Every  door  .  .  . 
weather  stripped,”  “Saving  fuel  means  as 
many  changes,  etc.”  3.  The  first  three  sen¬ 
tences  and  “At  sunset  ...  be  drawn.” 

In  the  next  paragraph  include  “Every  door 
.  .  .  weather  stripped.”  In  the  paragraph  on 
how  doors  should  be  treated  include  “As  in  the 
case  of  windows  .  .  .  keeping  out  cold  air.”  4. 
Omit  “Drafty  floors  ...  under  the  rugs.”  5. 
Correct  order:  “If  the  temperature  goes  above 
65°  .  .  .  conserve  heat,”  should  follow  rather 
than  precede  “without  a  thermostat  the  person 
responsible  .  .  .”  The  sentence  “The  oven 

chapter  six.  The  Agreement 

Pages 

1.  Testing  Whether  You  Make 
Verbs  Agree,  pages  66-67 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  test 
his  ability  to  make  verb  and  subject  agree 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  was;  2. 
has;  3.  makes;  4.  were;  5.  have;  6.  has;  7.  is, 
is;  8.  knows;  9.  begins;  10.  take,  attach;  11. 
aren’t,  have;  12.  is;  13.  move;  14.  freezes, 

falls;  15.  sprays;  16.  has,  turn,  covers;  17. 

isn’t;  18.  comes;  19.  are,  sight,  have;  20. 

think,  has,  go;  21.  pull;  22.  drags;  23.  aren’t, 

are;  24.  has 

2..  Using  Singular  and  Plural 
Verb  Forms  Correctly,  pages  67-69 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  verb  forms  with  each ,  either ,  neither ,  and 
other  words  noted  in  the  lesson,  when  the  ex¬ 
pression  as  well  as  stands  after  the  subject, 
and  in  sentences  where  the  verb  stands  before 
the  subject 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  and  decide  by  yourself:  1.  is;  2.  has;  3.  is, 


should  be  used  .  .  .  absolutely  necessary,”  should 
follow  rather  than  precede  “In  cooking  fuel  can 
be  saved  .  .  .”  6.  Two  paragraphs  are  begun 

where  they  are  not  needed,  “If  the  heater  .  .  .”; 
“Without  a  thermostat  .  .  .”  Notes  a  and  b 
under  “Doors”  belong  under  “Windows.” 
“Fireplaces  fitted  with  tight  dampers”  could 
be  introduced  in  paragraph  2.  “Use  of  fire¬ 
places”  could  be  discussed  in  paragraph  5. 

4.  Using  the  Right  References, 

pages  64-67 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
reference  texts  and  to  judge  the  reliability  and 
efficiency  of  various  sources  j 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
To  write  by  yourself:  1.  b.  2.  a.  3.  c. 


of  the  Subject  and  the  Verb, 

66-74 

isn’t;  4.  has;  5.  is;  6.  is;  7.  are;  8.  has;  9. 
comes,  asks;  10.  explains,  aren’t;  11.  laughs, 
says;  12.  says,  is;  13.  is,  opens;  14.  contains; 
15.  comes,  pays;  16.  doesn’t,  contains;  17.  lays; 
18.  tears,  finds;  19.  is;  20.  buys,  finds;  21.  were 
(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself :  1.  Sales  .  .  .  are 
held;  2.  Some  .  .  .  have;  3.  Usually  the  sales 
are  ...54.  ...  two  .  .  .  have;  5.  Tables  .  .  .  are; 
6.  All  .  .  .  are  .  .  .;  8.  All  .  .  .  have  .  .  .;  11.  The 
customers  laugh  and  say;  13.  The  customers  are 
.  .  .  open  .  .  .;  15.  Other  customers  come  up  and 
pay  .  .  .  cows;  16.  Those  persons  don’t  .  .  .  their 
packages  contain. 

3.  Recognizing  Words  Used  as 
Nouns  and  as  Verbs,  pages  69-71 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil 
how  to  distinguish  between  nouns  and  verbs 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  take  part  in  the  practice.  If  there  is 
time  for  additional  class  practice,  pupils  may 
show  by  other  pairs  of  sentences  how  the  same 
word  is  used  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 


(b)  Key  tor  To  study  and  write  by  yourself:  i. 
noun;  2.  verb;  3.  noun;  4.  verb;  5.  noun; 

6.  verb;  7.  noun;  8.  verb;  9.  noun;  10.  verb 

(c)  Key  to  To  write  with  your  class:  1.  noun; 

2.  verb;  3.  verb;  4.  noun;  5.  noun;  6.  verb; 

7.  noun;  8.  verb;  9.  noun;  10.  verb;  11.  verb; 
12.  noun;  13.  verb;  14.  noun;  15.  noun;  16. 
verb;  17.  noun;  18.  verb;  19.  verb;  20.  noun 

4.  Reviewing  Compound  Sub¬ 
jects  and  Compound  Predicates, 
pages  71-71 

Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  show  the  pupil  how 
to  recognize  a  compound  subject  and  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate,  the  agreement  of  a  verb  with 
a  compound  subject  in  which  the  parts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  and ,  and  the  agreement  of  the  verb 
with  a  compound  subject  in  which  the  parts  are 
separated  by  or  or  nor 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 

study  and  write  by  yourself:  1.  are;  2.  is,  needs; 

3.  have,  are;  4.  has,  is;  5.  seems,  needs;  6.  are; 
7.  am;  8.  are,  are 

(b)  The  questions  call  for  analysis  of  the  rules 
by  the  pupil.  Be  sure  that  complete  answers 
are  given:  a  plural  verb  is  used  when  the  parts 
of  the  subject  are  connected  by  and  or  but ,  or 
when  the  parts  of  the  subject  are  separated  by 
or  or  nor  and  the  part  nearer  the  verb  is  plural. 
A  singular  verb  is  used  only  when  the  parts  of 
the  subject  are  separated  by  or  or  nor  and  the 
part  nearer  the  verb  is  singular. 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  with  your  class:  1.  isn’t; 
2.  seems;  3.  appear,  look;  4.  dig,  start;  5. 
seem,  are;  6.  is;  7.  has;  8.  has;  9.  takes,  stores; 
10.  don’t 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page 
36  7- 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  71-74 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  how 
he  can  apply  his  knowledge  of  compound  sub¬ 
jects  and  compound  predicates  so  as  to  improve 
his  expression 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Emphasize  the 
advantage  of  combining  ideas  to  make  both 
speech  and  writing  more  interesting. 


(b)  Suggested  key  for  To  read  and  write  by 
yourself:  1.  The  man  of  the  Old  Stone  Age 
lived  in  Europe  after  the  great  Ice  Age  and  in¬ 
habited  caves.  2.  Among  his  companions  were 
the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  and  the  woolly 
rhinoceros.  3.  He  made  his  tools  of  stone  and 
also  fashioned  some  implements  of  ivory.  4. 
Farming  and  training  the  horse  or  the  ox  were 
not  known  to  him.  5.  He  hunted  for  food  and 
also  caught  some  fish.  6.  Drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  color  were  two  of  his  arts.  7.  He  made 
his  colors  from  mineral  earths,  got  white  prob¬ 
ably  from  chalk,  and  prepared  black  from 
charred  bones.  8.  He  pounded  these  raw 
materials  and  mixed  them  with  fat.  His  palettes 
and  palette-knives  were  made  from  bone. 

(c)  Suggested  key  for  To  write  with  your  class: 
1.  To  hunt  for  fishworms  on  a  lawn  at  night, 
an  electric  torch,  a  lantern,  or  even  a  burning 
piece  of  paper  may  be  used.  2.  The  hunter 
should  watch  the  ground  closely  and  should 
step  as  quietly  as  possible.  3.  The  worms  lie 
on  the  ground  and  have  their  tails  in  their  bur¬ 
rows.  4.  The  hunter  reaches  down  slowly, 
tries  to  see  the  end  of  the  worm  near  the  bur¬ 
row,  and  then  grasps  the  worm  quickly  and 
firmly.  5.  If  the  worm  is  grasped  by  the  end 
farthest  from  the  burrow,  it  will  probably  slip 
away  and  snap  back  into  the  burrow.  6.  Fish- 
worms  can  be  hunted  on  any  night  in  a  heavy 
dew,  but  can  be  caught  best  after  a  slight 
shower. 

More  Practice,  pages  74-77 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A:  Depending  on  the  interest  of 
the  pupil,  subjects  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  may  be 
suitable  in  that  they  are  not  too  broad  and  offer 
possibilities  for  brief  reports. 

Exercise  IB:  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  key 
for  this,  since  the  questions  will  vary  with  each 
pupil. 

Exercise  I  C:  I.  What  are  meteors?  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7.  II.  What  do  meteors  look  like?  8,  9, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  III.  When  are  meteors  most 
likely  to  be  observed?  10,  11,  12,  13,  24,  25. 

IV.  Are  meteors  dangerous?  19,  20,  21,  22,  23. 

V.  Do  meteors  fall  anywhere  except  on  the 
earth?  26,  28,  29,  27,  30,  31 
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Exercise  II,  A,  page  76.  Key:  1.  lie;  2.  lies; 
3.  don’t;  4.  isn’t;  5.  doesn’t;  6.  wasn’t;  7. 
has;  8.  begins;  9.  tells;  10.  was;  11.  have; 
12.  is;  13.  wants;  14.  Aren’t;  15.  has;  16. 
aren’t;  17.  wasn’t;  18.  isn’t;  19.  cares;  20. 
Weren’t. 

Exercise  II,  B,  page  77.  Key:  1.  have,  com¬ 
pound  subject;  2.  are,  shine,  compound  predi¬ 
cate;  3.  are,  compound  subject;  4.  point,  glow, 
compound  predicate;  5.  has,  looks,  compound 
predicate;  6.  is,  compound  subject;  7.  attract, 
give,  compound  predicate;  8.  drops,  lures,  com¬ 
pound  predicate;  9.  have,  compound  subject; 
10.  is,  lights,  compound  predicate;  11.  flit, 
look,  compound  predicate;  12.  give,  compound 
subject;  13.  send,  compound  subject;  14.  tell, 
compound  subject;  15.  have,  are,  compound 
subject,  compound  predicate. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  78-8; 


1.  How  Well  Can  You  Use  the 
Tools  oe  Study?  pages  78-79 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  the  use  of 
such  tools  as  table  of  contents,  index  of  books, 
and  card  catalogues 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
To  write  by  yourself:  1.  city  government,  con¬ 
servation,  accident  prevention.  2.  (a)  315. 
(b)  316,  317.  (c)  335,  336.  (d)  441.  (e)  316. 

3.  (a)  author.  (b)  title.  (c)  subject.  (d) 

title,  (e)  author,  (f)  title,  (g)  subject,  (h) 
title,  (i)  title,  (j)  subject. 

2..  Using  the  Library,  pages  78-79 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  the  use  of  the 
card  catalogue  and  the  Dewey  Decimal  System 
with  emphasis  on  keeping  an  efficient  alphabet¬ 
izing  and  recognition  of  classification  numbers 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
To  write  by  yourself.  Figures  in  parentheses  in¬ 
dicate  alphabetical  order. 


Title  Cards 

1.  800  (21)  800 

W  One-Act  Plays  for  W 
Secondary  Schools 
Webber,  James  Plaisted 
Webster,  Hanson  H. 


2.  900  (12) 

B  Lee  the  American 
Bradford,  Gamaliel 

3.  900  (13) 

Ms  Life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  for  Boys  and 
Girls 

Moores,  Charles 

4.  300  (15) 

K  Living  with  Others 
Kinneman,  J.  A. 
Ellwood,  R.  S. 

5-  S°°  (25) 

B  Squirrels  and  Other 
Furbearers 
Burroughs,  John 


Author  Cards 

(30) 

Webber,  James  Plaisted 
Webster,  Hanson  H. 
One-Act  Plays  for  Second¬ 
ary  Schools 

900  (4) 

B  Bradford,  Gamaliel 
Lee  the  American 

900  (19) 

Ms  Moores,  Charles 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  Boys  and  Girls 

300  (11) 

K  Kinneman,  J.  A. 

Ellwood,  R.  S. 

Living  with  Others 

500  (5) 

B  Burroughs,  John 
Squirrels  and  Other 
Furbearers 


Subject  Cards 
800  (9) 

W  Drama 

Webber,  James  Plaisted 
Webster,  Hanson  H. 
One-Act  Plays  for  Secondary 
Schools 

900  (2) 

B  Biography 

Bradford,  Gamaliel 
Lee  the  American 

900  (3) 

M2  Biography 

Moores,  Charles 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  Boys  and  Girls 

300  (24) 

K  Sociology 

Kinneman,  J.  A. 

Ellwood,  R.  S. 

Living  with  Others 

500  (20) 

B  Natural  History 
Burroughs,  John 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur¬ 
bearers 
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Title  Cards 

Author  Cards 

Subject  Cards 

6. 

500 

(29) 

500 

(30 

500 

(17) 

W 

Weather  and  the 

w 

Wenstrom,  William  H. 

W 

Meteorology 

Ocean  of  Air 

Weather  and  the  Ocean 

Wenstrom,  William  H. 

Wenstrom,  William  H. 

of  Air 

Weather  and  the  Ocean  of 

Air 

- 

600 

(10) 

600 

(8) 

600 

(1) 

D 

Grow  Your  Own  Vege¬ 

D 

Dempsey,  Paul  W. 

D 

Agriculture  and  Farming 

tables 

Grow  Your  Own  Vegeta¬ 

Dempsey,  Paul  W. 

Dempsey,  Paul  W. 

bles 

Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

8. 

600 

(28) 

600 

(23) 

600 

(7) 

S 

Useful  and  Orna¬ 

S 

Shaw,  George  R. 

S 

Decoration 

mental 

Useful  and  Ornamental 

Shaw,  George  R. 

Shaw,  George  R. 

Useful  and  Ornamental 

9- 

800 

(22) 

800 

(26) 

800 

(H) 

s 

Poems  of  American 

s 

Stevenson,  Burton  E. 

s 

Literature 

History 

Poems  of  American  His¬ 

Stevenson,  Burton  E. 

Stevenson,  Burton  E. 

tory 

Poems  of  American  History 

10. 

No 

(32) 

No 

(16) 

No  card 

call 

West  with  the  Night 

call 

Markham,  Beryl 

num- 

Markham,  Beryl  num- 

West  with  the  Night 

ber 

ber 

IX. 

900 

(6) 

900 

(18) 

900 

(27) 

Mx 

Camel-Bells  of  Bagh¬ 

Mx 

Miller,  Janet 

Mi 

Travel 

dad 

Camel-Bells  of  Baghdad 

Miller,  Janet 

Miller,  Janet 

Camel-Bells  of  Baghdad 

3.  Using  Bibliographies  and  the 
Central  Thought  When  You 
Read,  pages  8i-8j 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  find 
specific  information  quickly  and  accurately 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
To  discover  for  yourself.  I.  Paragraph  2. 
Topic:  speed  of  landing  and  take-off  of  airplane 
exceeds  that  of  automobile.  Details:  high  speed 
makes  many  demands  on  operator;  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  increase  demands;  many 
believe  airplane  requires  greater  skill  than  they 
possess.  II.  Paragraph  3.  Topic:  helicopter 
brings  flexibility  of  automobile  to  airplane. 
Details:  takes  the  speed  out  of  landing  and  take¬ 
off;  eliminates  necessity  of  runway;  can  hover, 
also  ascend  and  descend  vertically;  can  stop, 


back  up,  go  sideways;  simple  to  operate  and 
service.  III.  Paragraph  8.  Topic:  cost  of 
helicopter.  Details:  suited  for  mass  production; 
when  made  in  great  numbers  similar  in  cost  to 
medium-priced  automobile;  low  speed  of  heli¬ 
copter;  maximum  load,  twenty  persons;  con¬ 
structed  of  metal  with  few  moving  parts;  fitted 
to  assembly  line  manufacture;  low  maintenance 
cost;  no  hangar  rental;  ten  miles  to  gallon;  cost 
of  servicing  no  more  than  for  automobile;  uni¬ 
form  speed  reduces  wear;  absence  of  dust  in 
upper  air  reduces  wear  on  parts.  IV.  Para¬ 
graphs  4,  5,  6,  7  are  required  for  this  question. 
Paragraph  4.  Topic:  taking  the  helicopter  out 
of  its  garage.  Details:  opening  doors;  pushing 
starter;  pressing  clutch  and  applying  power  to 
wheels;  model  adapted  to  road;  driven  like 
automobile  to  place  for  ascension;  disengaging 
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wheels;  applying  power  to  rotor  blades.  Para¬ 
graph  5.  Topic-.  Ascension.  Details-,  instru¬ 
ments  for  flight;  opening  the  throttle;  getting 
necessary  speed  of  revolution  before  ascension; 
pull  on  left  hand  lift  lever  to  change  pitch  of 
blades;  another  pull  on  lift  lever  and  ascension 
begins;  rate  of  rise  controlled  by  increasing  or 
lessening  pitch  of  blades;  at  proper  height  cen¬ 
tral  control  stick  pushed  forward;  rotor  blades 
tilted;  forward  motion  begins.  Paragraph  6. 
Topic:  Cruising.  Details:  Center  stick  controls 
cruising  movements;  speed  increased  when  stick 
is  pushed  away  from  operator;  left  in  center  or 
neutral  for  stopping  and  hovering;  pulled  to¬ 
ward  operator  for  backing;  pressed  right  or  left 
for  turns;  adjustment  of  pitch  maintains  height. 
Paragraph  7.  Topic:  Descent.  Details:  Control 
stick  pulled  back  to  slow  helicopter;  hovering; 
right  hand  on  control  stick,  left  hand  on  lift 
lever;  plane  held  motionless  by  control  stick; 
plane  jockied  into  position  for  landing  by  press¬ 
ing  control  stick  forward,  back,  or  left;  gradual 
release  of  lift  lever;  as  rotor  blades  bite  less 
powerfully  helicopter  sinks  gently;  descent  can 
be  held  to  one  foot  per  minute;  shock  absorb¬ 
ers  lower  plane  without  jar  as  wheels  touch. 
V.  Not  covered  in  this  article.  VI.  See  answer 
to  IV  above,  paragraph  5.  VII.  See  IV  above, 
paragraph  7.  VIII.  See  IV  above,  paragraph  6. 


IX.  Paragraph  1.  Topic:  mass  flying  depend¬ 
ent  on  direct  lift  machine.  Details:  Size  and 
necessary  speed  of  airplanes  require  large  air¬ 
ports;  large  airports  located  at  distance  from 
center  of  population;  journey  of  200  miles  may 
take  3  hours,  includes  reaching  airport  and  going 
from  airport  to  destination;  airplane  valuable 
mainly  for  travel  between  public  terminals. 

X.  Paragraph  4,  see  IV  above.  XI.  Not 
covered  in  article.  Give  extra  credit  for  pupils 
who  discover  that  since  the  helicopter  can  hover 
and  descend  vertically  at  controlled  speed  the 
rotor  blades  continue  to  revolve  and  hold  the 
machine  to  gradual  descent  even  if  power  is  cut 
off. 

4.  Finding  the  Meaning  of 
Words  from  the  Context, 
page  8; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  the  text  to  discover  the  meaning  of  words 
Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  for  To  read 
and  do  by  yourself:  1.  eliminated.  2.  more 
flexible.  3.  reminiscent.  4.  a  quarter  circle. 
5.  whirl  about  a  fixed  point.  6.  vigilant.  7. 
make  a  change.  8.  automatically.  9.  gauge 
it.  10.  achieved  altitude. 


UNIT  THREE.  Storytelling,  Pages  86-121 


chapter  seven.  Telling  Simple  Stories,  Pages  86-99 


1.  Suggestions  to  Follow  in 
Telling  a  Story,  pages  86-90 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  difference 
between  a  story  and  a  report  and  to  build  a  list 
of  standards  for  storytelling 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  During  class  dis¬ 
cussion  and  checking  of  rules  refer  constantly  to 
the  model  story  to  illustrate  the  rules.  Make 
sure  that  each  pupil  understands  exactly  what 
each  rule  means. 


i.  Good  Titles,  Beginnings,  and 
Endings  for  Stories,  pages  90-95 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  Practice  in  selecting 

these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  During  the 
first  part  of  the  lesson,  give  pupils  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  the  stories  that  they  are  going  to  com¬ 
plete. 

(b)  Key  for  good  title:  2,  6,  9  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory  in  that  they  do  not  give 
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away  the  point  of  the  story;  4,  5,  7  are  unsuit¬ 
able  because  they  give  away  the  point  of  the 
story;  1,  3,  and  8  are  more  suitable  for  reports 
than  for  stories;  10  not  only  gives  away  the 
point  of  the  story,  but  it  is  hackneyed.  Key 
for  beginnings:  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  10  are  suitable  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  do  not  give  away  the  point  ot  the 
story;  -  is  unsuitable  because  it  is  uninteresting; 
7  and  8  give  away  the  point  of  the  story;  4  might 
be  suitable  as  a  concluding  sentence;  9  is  pos- 
siblv  unsuitable  in  that  it  is  somewhat  trite. 
Key  for  conclusions:  2,  4,  8,  and  9  might  make 
satisfactory  conclusions;  1  and  5  are  trite;  3 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  beginning  of  a 
report;  6  and  7  would  be  satisfactory  only  as 
opening  sentences. 

(c)  Hints  for  completing  the  stories: 

1.  Many  variations  of  this  theme  are  possible. 
Leonard  may  already  be  on  the  way  to  Mr. 
Griscourt’s  with  the  card  and  the  twenty-dollar 
bill  when  the  inn  receives  the  notification  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill.  If  he  has  not  already  started, 
he  should  have  placed  the  money  in  safe  keeping 
with  the  owner  of  the  inn.  The  simplest  con¬ 
clusion  is  for  Leonard  to  seek  out  Mr.  Griscourt 
with  his  savings,  to  be  offered  a  job,  and  to  make 
good  at  it. 

2.  The  motorist  had  opened  the  car  door  and 
was  looking  at  the  woman  when  she  put  the 
basket  on  the  floor  of  the  car  in  front  of  the  back 
seat.  As  she  bent  over,  her  dress  was  pulled 
up  enough  for  him  to  see  that  she  was  wearing 
a  man’s  shoes  and  that  the  cuff’s  of  a  man’s 
trousers  protruded  from  the  skirt.  As  she  was 
about  to  get  into  the  car,  the  motorist  asked 
her  to  look  at  the  left  back  tire,  so  that  she 
would  have  to  go  around  back  of  the  car  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  drive  off.  He  was  justly 
suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  a  person  who 
would  masquerade  in  this  fashion.  When  he 
stopped  several  miles  ahead  and  opened  the 
basket,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  for  he 
found  under  a  package  of  sandwiches  a  loaded 
revolver. 

3.  The  doctor  thought  no  more  of  the 
woman’s  prophecy  until  that  night  when  he  saw 
a  minor  accident  in  which  a  boy  fell  off  a  bicycle 
and  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  most  amusing  way  to  carry 
the  story  out  is  to  have  the  doctor  tell  about 


this  amusing  coincidence  in  the  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  time  for  the  woman’s  final 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  The  doctor  might 
jokingly  be  telling  his  friends  that  he  was  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  possibility  of  plane  trans¬ 
portation  to  South  America. 

In  judging  all  these  stories  lay  particular 
emphasis  on  the  naturalness  of  the  dialogue  and 
on  the  use  of  substantiating  detail.  Give  con¬ 
siderable  praise  for  skillful  use  of  lifelike  dialogue 
and  authentic  local  color. 

3.  Making  Stories  More 
Interesting,  pages  93-93 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  enlivening  a  story  with  lifelike  and 
interesting  conversation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Take  plenty  of  time 
to  work  out  the  various  conversations  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  completed  story.  Make  sure 
that  the  class  chooses  as  narrator  a  rather  skill¬ 
ful  storyteller  and  one  who  will  inevitably  choose 
some  of  the  best  conversations  that  have  been 
written  in  the  class.  Do  not  expect  the  pupils 
to  reproduce  the  conversations  supplied  below. 
However,  the  various  conversations  in  the 
original  version  of  the  story  may  give  you  sug¬ 
gestions  for  guiding  the  class  in  preparing  their 
own  dialogues.  After  the  storytelling  has  been 
completed  in  the  fashion  called  for  under  Work¬ 
ing  together ,  the  class  may  be  interested  to  hear 
the  original. 

MATH  SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM 

Josie  Marcy  was  the  brightest  girl  in  the 
Dover  School,  but  she  was  the  stiffest  and  most 
serious  one  also.  After  two  years  in  the  school 
hardly  anyone  knew  her  and  nobody  wanted  to. 
At  first  when  she  came  to  live  with  her  aunts, 
everybody  spoke  to  her  and  tried  to  be  friends, 
but  Josie  just  said,  “yes”  and  “no”  and  “1 
suppose  so,”  so  they  gave  up.  Josie  thought  it 
was  her  queer  clothes  that  finally  made  her  left 
alone,  but  the  other  girls  could  have  told  her  it 
was  the  way  she  treated  them.  You  have  to 
act  friendly  in  order  to  have  friends.  Most  of 
the  time  nobody  thought  about  Josie,  except 
to  say  “Excuse  me”  or  “May  I  borrow  your 
eraser?  ” 
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But  last  fall  Phine  Dalton  stayed  in  one  day 
at  recess  the  way  Josie  did  every  day.  Phine 
and  Josie  are  the  only  two  girls  in  the  class  whose 
names  are  Josephine.  That  was  the  first  thing 
that  interested  Phine.  Then,  too,  Josie  is  an 
honor  student  and  Phine  had  to  do  one  of  those 

A,  B,  C  problems  in  which  A  does  three  times 
as  much  as  B  and  half  as  much  as  C.  So  in 
spite  of  its  being  against  the  rules,  Phine  pulled 
out  a  sandwich  and  wolfed  it  down  and  then 
started  to  the  back  of  the  room  to  talk  to  Josie. 

“Jo,”  said  Phine,  “be  a  lamb  and  help  me  a 
little.  I  hear  your  class  in  math  has  these  new 
problems  licked.  Would  you  show  me  what 
you  think  of  this  one?  I  can’t  seem  to  get 
started.” 

“Didn’t  your  teacher  show  you  how  to  do  the 
examples?”  Josie  asked  stiffly. 

“Of  course,  but  you  know  how  it  is;  I  was 
probably  thinking  about  some  wisecrack  I  could 
make  at  drama  club.” 

“Do  you  think  up  your  wisecracks  ahead  of 
time?”  Josie  asked  in  amazement. 

“Of  course,”  Phine  told  her.  “I  have  to;  so 
does  anyone  else  who  makes  many  good  ones.” 

“You  think  yours  are  good?”  Josie  asked 
wonderingly. 

“Certainly.  Don’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  ever  heard  any  of  yours,” 
Josie  said  soberly. 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Phine  scowled.  “I  didn’t 
mean  mine!  Don’t  you  think  yours  are  good? 
What  is  the  fun  of  making  wisecracks  if  you 
don’t  think  your  own  are  good?” 

“I  never  made  one,”  Josie  said  soberly. 

“Then  it’s  time  you  did,”  Phine  said  seriously. 
“You  show  me  about  this  problem  and  I’ll  teach 
you  to  make  wisecracks.  You’ll  learn  in  no 
time  and  you’ll  love  it.  Let’s  see  what  Old  A, 

B,  and  C  ought  to  do.” 

When  the  problem  was  cleared  up,  Phine 
began : 

“Now  about  wisecracks.  Suppose  a  boy  asks 
you,  ‘What’s  cooking?’  What  do  you  reply?” 

“Nothing,”  Josie  said  miserably.  “I  wouldn’t 
know  what  to  say.” 

“Well,  think!”  Phine  insisted. 

“I  would  say,  ‘A  good  thick  steak,’”  Josie 
suggested. 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t,”  Phine  reproved  her. 


“It  wouldn’t  mean  anything.  You  ought  to 
say  —  I  tell  you.  I’ll  give  you  the  one  I  made 
up  yesterday  in  math.  That’s  only  fair.  The 
next  time  Harvey  asks  me  what’s  cooking  I’d 
planned  to  say  ‘A  fine  thick  stew!’  That  would 
mean  I  am  dishing  up  trouble  for  him,  and  I  am. 
That’s  always  a  good  thing  to  remember.  Boys 
are  curious.  If  you  tell  them  something  like 
that,  they’ll  pester  the  daylights  out  of  you  to 
find  out  what  it  is,  and  it’s  your  job  to  keep 
them  guessing.” 

“I  just  couldn’t,”  Josie  groaned.  “I’d  feel 
too  foolish.” 

“Of  course,  you  would;  at  first,  anyhow. 
But  what  of  it?  Feeling  foolish  is  lots  of  fun.” 

“Not  to  me;  it  scares  me,”  Josie  confessed. 

“You  won’t  be  scared  long,”  Phine  promised. 
“Now  you  have  to  promise  to  ask  one  person 
before  tomorrow  what’s  cooking  and  have  at 
least  one  comeback  to  what  he  or  she  says.” 

“Well - ”  Josie  hesitated. 

“Another  thing,  practice  doing  your  hair  so 
it  falls  sort  of  loose.  Here!  Give  me  your  rib¬ 
bon;  you  don’t  need  one.  Never  mind  if  it  gets 
in  your  eyes  —  it  looks  lovely  and  soft.  If  you 
feel  scared  wisecracking,  you  can  kind  of  hide 
behind  your  hair.  It’ll  give  you,  maybe,  con¬ 
fidence!” 

“My  aunts  may  not  like  it,”  Josie  suggested. 

“They  will,  if  you  explain  everybody  wears 
it  like  that  and  you  want  to.  Lots  of  old  people 
don’t  understand  that  we  have  to  do  our  hair 
alike  and  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes.  But 
they’re  usually  reasonable  once  you  explain.” 

For  a  while  after  that  Phine  did  her  math 
with  Josie  and  practiced  wisecracks  with  her. 
Then  came  the  school  play  and  Phine  was 
too  busy  to  study  at  recess.  Josie  began  to 
worry  about  Phine.  She  knew  that  if  Phine’s 
marks  were  poor  she  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  play  and  that  would  break  Phine’s  heart. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  been  in  Dover 
School  she  spoke  to  somebody  of  her  own 
accord.  To  be  sure  she  had  called  out  shyly 
once  or  twice  as  she  had  promised  Phine  she 
would  and  had  received  a  gay  reply.  Now  she 
got  up  out  of  her  chair,  went  out  of  the  room 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  corridors  looking 
for  Phine.  She  even  ventured  into  the  lunch¬ 
room.  There  Phine  stood  stuffing  a  sandwich 
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into  her  mouth  with  one  hand  and  holding  a 
pickle  in  the  other.  She  was  also  talking  at  the 
top  of  her  lungs.  She  caught  sight  of  Josie  and 
waved.  That  gave  Josie  courage  to  go  up  to 
the  group. 

“What’s  cooking?”  Phine  inquired. 

“It  smells  like  hash,”  Josie  said  and  shook 
her  hair  gently  till  it  made  a  curtain  down  either 
cheek. 

“Hash?”  Phine  frowned.  “Onions?” 

“Math  and  school  play,”  Josie  smiled.  The 
rest  of  the  group  roared.  At  first  Josie  was 
afraid  they  were  laughing  at  her;  then  she  saw 
they  were  laughing  with  her  and  she  relaxed. 

“Sure,  lamb,  I  ought  to  be  doing  my  math. 
But  first  I  have  a  dish  to  pull  out  of  the  oven. 
We  need  a  honey-chile  of  a  kid  to  play  the  in¬ 
nocent  looking  little  fiend  of  a  kid  sister.  How 
about  your  putting  on  an  act  for  us?” 

“You  mean  try  out  for  it?” 

“Uh  huh!”  Phine  said  around  the  last  of  her 
sandwich.  “Would  you?  To  help  us  out?” 

“I’d  do  anything  to  help  out  —  but  I’m  afraid 
I’d  be  no  good - ” 

“That’s  the  spirit.  You  come  up  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  after  gym,  and  let  Miss  Parker  see 
if  you’ll  do.  I’ll  be  there  to  keep  these  wolves 
quiet.  Now,  lads  and  lasses,  we’re  off  to  A,  B, 
and  C  and  their  idiocies.  Josie  and  I’ll  see  you  in 
the  hall  at  i  :30.” 

Josie  didn’t  think  she  could  even  read  a  line 
so  it  could  be  heard  beyond  the  front  seat,  but 
the  practicing  Phine  had  made  her  do  helped 
somewhat,  and  then  she  had  the  feeling  that  she 
mustn’t  let  Phine  down.  She  came  off  the  stage 
shaking  like  a  mold  of  jelly  and  glad  indeed  she 
had  learned  to  hide  a  little  behind  her  hair. 
The  next  second  she  thought  nothing  would  be 
big  enough  to  hide  behind,  for  the  girl  behind 
her  was  saying  to  her  companion,  “Did  you 
ever  see  anyone  who  was  such  a  whizz  at  math 
as  Phine?  Way  back  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
she  could  make  figures  jump  through  hoops.” 

“That  comes  of  having  a  math  professor  for 
a  dad,”  the  other  said. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  the  first  said.  “She’s 
just  as  good  at  English  and  science.”  Then 
suddenly  Josie  didn’t  want  to  hide  at  all.  She 
saw  exactly  what  Phine  had  done;  she’d  been 
sorry  for  Josie  and  tried  to  find  a  way  to  be 


friends.  Not  many  people  would  have  cared  to 
try  to  be  friends  with  the  shy,  standoffish  per¬ 
son  she’d  been.  But  Phine  had  known  she 
wanted  friends  and  needed  them.  Phine  had 
cared;  cared  enough  to  pretend  to  need  help - . 

Josie  brushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face  and 
she  didn’t  need  any  practice  at  all  to  smile  at 
the  girls  and  say,  “You’re  talking  about  Phine. 
Isn’t  she  grand?  She’s  just  as  grand  at  being 
friends  as  she  is  in  studies  or  in  plays.” 

The  girls  laughed  back,  “She’s  an  awful  bossy 
friend,  but  what  she  makes  you  do  is  fun.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Josie,  “after  you  learn  what 
she  wants,  it  is!” 

4.  Fitting  Ideas  Together  in 
the  Right  Order,  pages  97-97 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  telling  events  in  the  correct  order 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  order  of 
story:  A,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  B,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
C,  14,  D,  15,  16,  17,  E,  18,  19,  F,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
G,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  H,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  I,  37,  38,  39,  J,  4°,  4i,  42,  K,  43 

5.  Planning,  Writing,  and  Tell¬ 
ing  Your  Own  Story,  pages  98-99 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  opportunity 
for  the  pupil  to  prepare  a  story,  to  tell  a  story, 
to  listen  to  stories,  and  to  evaluate  those  stories 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in  this 
chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  questions 

given  under  To  read  and  decide  by  yourselj  need 
not  be  discussed.  They  are  to  be  used  by  each 
pupil  to  help  him  to  think  of  a  story  to  tell. 

(b)  Although  it  is  preferable  for  each  pupil 
to  prepare  a  story  about  something  he  has  seen, 
heard,  or  done,  or  about  something  that  has 
happened  to  him  or  to  someone  he  knows,  he 
should  understand  that  he  may  plan  to  tell  a 
story  he  has  heard  or  read.  All  the  work  of  the 
lesson  as  far  as  Working  together  may  be  done 
as  outside  work. 

(c)  Although  the  storytelling  itself  should  be 
kept  as  informal  as  possible,  a  chairman  may 
be  chosen  to  make  a  program  for  the  story¬ 
telling.  Each  pupil  should  give  his  name  and 
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the  title  of  his  story  to  the  chairman.  If  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  arrange  the  chairs  in  the  class¬ 
room  in  an  informal  manner  so  the  whole  group 
may  be  at  ease  and  resemble  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  group  of  persons  who  are  entertaining  one 
another  by  telling  the  most  interesting  stories 
they  recall.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
not  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  stand  as  he  tells 
his  story.  As  each  story  is  completed,  allow 
time  for  pupils  to  ask  questions  of  the  narrator. 

(d)  Do  not  omit  To  discuss  in  class.  Such 
evaluation  is  essential  for  the  class  in  finding 
out  how  to  improve  subsequent  activities  in 
storytelling. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

(a)  Successful  teaching  of  storytelling  de¬ 
pends  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of.  the 


program  in  literature.  In  teaching  literature, 
pupils  should  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
interesting  stories  and  poems,  and  a  given  se¬ 
lection  should  be  handled  as  something  to  be 
enjoyed  while  being  read  rather  than  for  in¬ 
formation  to  be  remembered  or  as  something 
to  be  studied. 

(b)  Give  pupils  opportunity  to  tell  stories 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  social  studies 
and  other  subjects  when  such  stories  are  needed 
to  clarify  topics  being  studied  in  those  fields. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  a  separate  period  for  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  stories.  For  this  activity,  several 
classes  may  be  combined. 


chapter  eight.  Paragraphing  and  Punctuating  Direct 
Quotations,  Pages  1 00-108 


1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You 
Remember  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  100-101 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  or  to  learn  how  to  para¬ 
graph  and  punctuate  direct  quotations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1-6 
correct.  If  7-  “It  was  a  near  thing,”  she  ob¬ 
served  to  the  gray  sky  and  oily  sea.  If  8.  “Not 
so  very,”  a  lazy  voice  drawled.  9.  “I  was 
watching  you.  io.  If  you’d  really  needed  help, 
I’d  have  dashed  in.  n.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Yes, 
that’s  a  girl,  although  a  very  pretty  one,  with 
too  much  spunk  to  want  help  till  she  needs 
it.’”  1fi2.  “Maybe  so,”  Molly  grinned.  13. 

“But,  Mr.  Lazybones,  if  you’d  said  to  yourself, 
‘There’s  a  nice  girl,  much  too  nice  to  bark  her 
elbows  and  knees;  I’d  better  help  her,’  you’d 
have  made  a  bigger  hit.”  If  14.  “But  then, 
Miss  Mermaid,  I  wouldn’t  have  known  just 
how  spunky  you  are,”  he  teased  her.  “Any¬ 
how  you  have  to  go  back.  I’ll  go  with  you  and 
I’ll  say  anything  to  myself  that  you  tell  me  to.” 
If  17.  “Oh,  you,  (or  !)”  groaned  Molly.  18.  “I 


know  who  you  are.  19.  You’re  Addie’s  cousin. 
20.  She  says,  ‘He  comes  from  Texas  and  knows 
it  all.’”  ^  21.  “Is  that  all  she  says?”  If  22. 
“No,  she  told  me  that  your  father  is  Mr.  Corson, 
the  president  of  a  big  retail  store  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  your  sister,  Madge,  who  visited  here 
last  summer,  said,  ‘He’s  the  laziest  boy  in  Texas, 
and - ’”  If  23.  “And  what?  24.  Some¬ 

thing  nice,  I  bet,  or  you’d  tell  me.  25.  But 
you  know  what  younger  sisters  are  like.  26. 
It  embarrasses  them  to  speak  well  of  their 
families.”  If  27.  “Listen,  Molly.  28.  Let’s 
stop  fighting.  29.  We’d  better  think  of  going 
in.”  If  30.  “Yes,  I  guess  so.”  If  31.  “Didn’t 
Addie  or  Madge,  either  one  of  them,  tell  you 
my  name?”  If  32.  “No,  I  don’t  think  so.  33 
Why,  yes,  they  did.  34.  Let  me  see.  35.  Was 
it  Ted?” 

2..  Paragraphing  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  102-105 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
direct  quotations  are  paragraphed,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill,  and 
to  find  synonyms  for  the  word  said 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
for  To  discuss  in  class: 

“Anne  ...  go  off  without  her,”  Sarah  snapped. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  ...  in  any 
hurry?”  Agnes  asked. 

“Not  a  bad  idea,  Aggie,”  Ruth  agreed. 

“You’ll  have  to  put  on  a  good  act,”  Sarah 
warned. 

“Darlings,”  drawled  Anne  .  .  . 

“Your  slip  shows,”  she  added  .  .  . 

1.  Four  persons  are  talking. 

2.  New  paragraphs  are  started  when  a  new 
person  begins  to  speak. 

3.  The  last  sentence  might  be  set  off  as  a 
separate  paragraph  because  Anne  has  abruptly 
changed  the  subject. 

4.  “She  also  knows  .  .  .”  is  a  part  of  Sarah’s 
first  speech.  It  represents  no  change  in  subject. 
The  same  is  true  of  “It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  joke 
...”  “Who  is  a  little  fox”  is  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  Anne  began  with  the  word  “Dar¬ 
lings.”  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  indented 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph.  The  same 
is  true  of  “And  your  blouse  .  .  .” 

(b)  Possible  kev  for  To  write  in  class: 

W  e  were  hunting  for  turkeys.  All  our  elders 
had  tried  to  convince  us  that  the  last  wild  tur¬ 
keys  had  left  this  area  vears  ago. 

“There  isn’t  any  kind  of  game  left  now,  un¬ 
less  you  count  a  few  rabbits,”  Uncle  Pat  had 
told  us. 

We  had  seen  a  total  of  three  squirrels. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible,”  said  Jake,  “if  we 
had  to  admit  everybody  else  was  right?” 

“We  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  now,”  Sam 
replied.  “That’s  the  worst  part  of  being 
young.” 

“A  day  like  this  is  the  best  part  of  it,”  Neil 
decided.  “It’s  fun  just  to  be  in  the  woods  if 
we  don’t  see  a  thing  —  Look,”  he  gasped. 

“Where?”  Sam  whispered. 

“At  the  foot  of  that  balsam.  Sight  by  the 
dead  birch  and  come  down  the  trunk.  Then 
you  will  see  it.” 

“It  looks  like  a  hedgehog,”  Jake  guessed. 

“It  isn’t,”  Neil  insisted.  “It’s  a  Canada 
lynx  and  a  beauty.” 

“Listen,”  Jake  commanded.  “Hear  that  rus¬ 
tling?  She’s  got  half-grown  kittens.  Wouldn’t 
1  love  one  for  a  pet.” 


“If  the  old  lady  gets  your  idea,  you  won’t 
enjoy  anything  for  quite  a  while,”  Sam  warned 

3.  Punctuating  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  iof-104 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  direct  quotations  and  give  pupils  a 
chance  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 
yourself.  “I  have  a  dress  that  I’d  like  to  re¬ 
turn,”  the  customer  explained. 

“Just  a  moment,  madam,”  the  clerk  replied. 
“May  I  have  your  name  and  address  and  charge 
number?” 

“I  am  Mrs.  James  M.  Sargent.  My  address 
is  122  Lake  Avenue,  Warrentown.  The  charge 
number  is  F53X2.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.  Now  can  you  tell  me 
the  date  of  the  purchase?” 

“Last  Friday.” 

“I  am  sure  that  will  be  all  right.  The  man¬ 
ager  always  says,  ‘Don’t  hesitate  about  an  ex¬ 
change  or  credit  if  the  goods  have  been  out  less 
than  a  week.’” 

“That’s  a  very  generous  policy,  I’m  sure,” 
Mrs.  Sargent  replied.  “I  am  hoping  that  you 
will  have  a  larger  size  of  the  same  model.”  Mrs. 
Sargent  laughed  a  little.  “I  think  I  must  tell 
you  what  my  husband  said  when  he  saw  me  in 
this  dress.  I  said,  ‘Doesn’t  it  fit  beautifully, 
Joe?  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  poured  into  it.’ 
‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘you  do,  but  somebody  evidently 
forgot  to  stop  pouring.’” 

It  is  not  wrong  for  pupils  to  make  a  new  para¬ 
graph  of  the  last  sentence  provided  double  quotes 
as  well  as  single  quotes  are  used  at  its  beginning. 

4.  Punctuating  Yes  and  No , 
Nouns  of  Address,  Appositives, 
and  Interjections,  pages  104-106 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  Yes,  No,  nouns  of  address,  appositives, 
and  interjections,  and  to  give  practice  in  these 
items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself: 

1.  “Come  on,  Pat.  We’ve  got  the  grub. 
Ted’s  bringing  his  young  brother,  George.” 


2.  “Horrors!  but  we  ought  to  have  some  fun 
in  spite  of  that,  Henry.” 

3.  “Oh,  we’ll  have  a  good  enough  time,  hik¬ 
ing  and  eating,  but  it  won’t  be  quite  the  same  as 
last  time,  Pat.” 

4.  “No,  I  suppose  not.  Still,  George,  the 
youngster,  won’t  be  too  awful.” 

5.  “We  can  make  him  pull  his  weight,  can’t 
we,  Henry?” 

6.  “Yes,  this  time  will  be  a  little  slower,  but 
we  older  fellows,  Ted  and  you  and  I,  ought  to 
get  some  fun  out  of  it.” 

7.  “Hooray!  we  hadn’t  thought  of  that!” 

8.  “Of  course,  Henry,  we  can’t  work  the 
little  fellow,  George,  too  hard.” 

9.  “You  know  that  lean-to,  the  hermit’s 
shack,  on  the  south  side  of  Bald  Peak?” 

10.  “Yes,  I  know  the  one,  Henry.” 

11.  “Why  couldn’t  George  and  one  of  the 
other  fellows,  Ted  perhaps,  rest  there  after 
lunch?” 

12.  “You  mean,  haha!  have  him  take  a  nap? 
You  don’t  know  George,  Henry,  (or  !)  ” 

5.  Punctuating  Parenthetic 
Expressions,  Writing  Contrac¬ 
tions  and  Abbreviations, 
pages  106-108 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  parenthetic  expressions  and  abbreviations, 
how  to  write  contractions  correctly,  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  practice  these  items  and 
others  taught  earlier 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test 

yourself: 

“Let’s  get  out  Mother’s  birthday  present, 
and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  run  it,”  said  Addie. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  want  to  understand 
this  contraption,  a  sewing  machine,”  Grandma 
said. 

“Let’s  try  it  together,  Gran,”  said  Addie. 
“Just  watch  what  I  do,  Gran.  It’s  easy.  Mercy, 
if  I  had  to  sew  those  great  long  hems  on  sheets 
by  hand  I’d  perish.” 

“Humph,”  said  Grandma,  “you’d  learn  one 
virtue,  patience,  by  doing  it,  I’m  thinking. 
That,  patience,  is  something  you’ll  need  some 
day.” 

“But  you’re  needing  the  sewing  machine, 
Mrs.  Gould,  old  dear,”  said  Addie.  “Now  that 
I’ve  threaded  it  for  you,  do  you  know  how  to 
run  it?” 

“Don’t  you  just  move  your  feet  up  and  down, 
a  rocking  motion,  on  this  thing,  the  treadle?” 

“No,  Gran,  you  don’t.  You  just  put  your 
foot  on  this  thing,  the  control.  The  harder  you 
press  the  faster  the  machine  goes.  It’s  just  like 
driving  a  car,  or  at  least  very  much  like  it.” 

“That’s  enough  for  me,”  said  Grandma. 
“If  it’s  anything  at  all  like  an  automobile,  an 
invention  of  Old  Nick  if  there  ever  was  one,  I’m 
all  through  before  I’ve  well  begun.” 

“Oh,  Gran,”  wailed  Addie,  “you’re  sweet, 
of  course,  and  I  love  you,  but  you’re  not  pro¬ 
gressive.” 

“Humph,”  said  Gran,  “I’m  progressive 
enough  to  suit  myself.” 

“But  do  let’s  try  one  seam,”  said  Addie. 


CHAPTER  NINE.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  Personal 
Pronouns,  and  Negatives,  Pages  108-114 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  108-109 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  or  learn  the  correct  cases 
to  use  for  subject,  object,  indirect  object,  and 
predicate  nominatives 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1. 


no  pronoun.  2.  lying.  3.  lain.  4.  he.  5 

themselves.  6.  me.  7.  aren’t.  8.  me.  9 
him.  10.  me.  11.  him.  12.  me.  13.  they 
14.  we.  15.  ought.  16.  them.  17.  those 

18.  me.  19.  I.  20.  no  pronoun.  21.  gave 

22.  them.  23.  no  pronoun.  24.  no  pronoun 
25.  doesn’t,  I  think.  “I  think  so...”  26 

doesn’t.  27.  him.  28.  us.  29.  ought.  30 

him.  31.  sit.  32.  lying.  33.  set.  34.  laid 


35.  sitting.  36.  they.  37.  they.  38.  they. 
39.  they. 

2..  Recognizing  Transitive  and 
Intransitive  Verbs  and  Direct 
Objects,  pages  109-m 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  difference 
between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  and 
the  correct  case  of  the  direct  object 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 


discuss 

with  your  class: 

(b) 

Key  for 

To  write  by  yourself: 

Correct 

Pronoun 

Case 

Use 

1. 

we 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

2. 

I 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

3- 

we 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

4- 

them 

accusative 

direct  object 

5- 

them 

accusative 

direct  object 

6. 

them 

accusative 

direct  object 

7- 

8. 

me 

accusative 

direct  object 

9- 

10. 

we 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

12. 

13- 

us 

accusative 

direct  object 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to 

supplement  this  work  b 

1.  Jit/,  transitive,  direct  object,  noun,  errands ; 

2.  visited ,  transitive,  direct  object,  noun,  stores ; 

3.  bought ,  transitive,  direct  object,  noun,  ar¬ 
ticles ;  4.  laid,  transitive,  direct  object,  pronoun, 
them\  5.  please ,  transitive,  direct  object,  noun, 
mother ;  6.  set ,  transitive,  direct  object,  pro¬ 
noun,  them ;  7.  would  be,  intransitive;  8.  praise, 
transitive,  direct  object,  pronoun,  him-,  9.  works, 
intransitive,  complete;  10.  orders,  intransitive, 
complete. 


Transitive  Intransi-  Complete 

Verb  tive  Verb  Verb 


had 

lost 

asked 

seen 

are  laying 
do  lose 
interests 

were 

do  look 

do  look 

can  borrow 
have 

am  looking 

am  looking 

is  lying 
helped 

is  lying 

the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  368. 

3.  Indirect  Object,  pages  m-112 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  indirect  object  and  to  use  the  proper 
form  of  the  pronoun  for  it  and  to  use  the  other  items  taught  in  this  chapter 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Direct  Object  Indirect  Object  Kind  of  Verb 

Transitive  Intransitive  Complete 


1.  favor  mother  asked 

2.  it  granted 

3.  quarter  begged 

4.  car  you  lend 

5.  There  are  two  ways  of  analyzing  this  sentence,  (a)  complete  verb,  know, 
know ;  direct  object,  about  that,  prepositional  phrase  used  as  a  noun. 

6.  gloves  wear 

7.  overshoes  me  show 

8.  step  can  take 

9.  scarfs  do  want 


(b)  transitive  verb, 


27 


Direct  Object 


Indirect  Object 


10.  them 

1 1 .  them 

12. 

13.  that 

14.  handkerchiefs 
15- 


Kind  of  Verb 

Transitive  Intransitive  Complete 
must  wear 
might  lose 

would  be 

us  tell 

yourselves  find 

is 


(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  368. 


4.  Linking  Verbs,  Predicate  Nominatives,  and  Predicate 
Adjectives,  pages  112-113 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  linking  verbs,  predicate  adjectives,  and 
predicate  nominatives,  and  to  use  the  proper  case  tor  the  latter 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Predicate 

Predicate 

Direct 

Indirect 

Transitive 

Complete 

Linking 

Nominative 

Adjective 

Object 

Object 

Verb 

Verb 

Verb 

1. 

puppies 

me 

show 

2. 

best 

are 

3.  beauty 

is 

4- 

him 

like 

5- 

one 

me 

hand 

6. 

smooth 

feels 

7- 

hairs 

can  see 

8. 

opinion 

me 

asked 

9- 

husky 

look 

10. 

best 

looks 

11. 

barked 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  369. 


5.  Avoiding  Double  Negatives 
and  Double  Subjects, 
pages  iif-114 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
avoid  double  subjects  and  double  negatives  and 
to  give  them  practice  in  these  and  other  items 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
discuss  in  class: 

1.  have  hardly  ever;  2.  Some  of  them  can 
barely  walk  or  None  of  them  can  walk.  3.  Sam 
says;  4.  Snow  is  so  proud  .  .  .  she  can  hardly 
bear  or  she  can’t  bear;  5.  ...  I  think;  6.  Don’t 
you  think  you  ever  want  ...  or  Do  you  think 
you  never  want  ...  7.  Jake  and  I  are  going  .  .  . 

8.  We  hardly  miss  ...  or  We  don’t  miss  a  day; 

9.  Sam’s  mother  says  she  can  hardly  ...  or 


Sam’s  mother  says  she  can’t  get  Sam  ...  10. 
.  .  .  doesn’t  at  all  mind  a  fellow’s  coming  to  see 
them  or  she  scarcely  minds  a  fellow’s  coming  to 
see  them 

(b)  Key  for  test:  1.  any;  food  is  the  direct 
object  of  did  have;  did  have  is  a  transitive  verb 
2.  some;  nook  is  the  direct  object  of  could  find , 
could  find  is  a  transitive  verb  3.  the  next 
watchers  ought  to  be  here;  ought  is  a  transitive 
verb.  4.  them  is  the  indirect  object  of  show; 
record  is  the  direct  object  of  show ;  show  is  a 
transitive  verb.  5.  The  morning  watch  can 
never  (or  can't  ever )  know  how  bad  the  night  hours 
are,  I  think;  can  know  is  a  transitive  verb;  think 
is  a  transitive  verb;  the  direct  object  of  think  is 
the  morning  watch  can  never  know  how  bad  the 
night  hours  are ;  how  bad  the  night  hours  are  is  the 


direct  object  of  the  verb  knoiv.  6.  worst  is  a 
predicate  adjective;  is  is  a  linking  verb.  7.  are 
coming  is  a  complete  verb.  8.  they  is  a  predicate 
nominative;  is  is  a  linking  verb.  9.  anybody  is 
a  predicate  nominative;  can  be  is  a  linking  verb. 

More  Practice,  pages  115-117 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
anv  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  1.  Suggested  Key:  The  following  is 
the  order  in  which  the  story  was  written;  minor 
adaptations  that  are  acceptable  may  be  made: 
1,  a,  2,  3,  4,  5  Hb  H6,  7,  8,  9  He,  10,  11,  12,  Hi3> 
14  Hd,  II 1 5  He,  Hi 6,  17,  18  Hf 

Exercise  II  A.  Key: 

Meg  stood  on  the  steps  looking  through  the 
screen  door. 

“Listen,  Turtle,  are  you  buying  the  whole 
store?  Can’t  you  hurry  a  little?  I  want  to  get 
back  to  the  house.  There  may  be  a  call  for  me.” 

“Come  here,  Meg.  This  is - .  It  is  Selma 

Davis,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  Selma.  Are  you  playing  at  keeping 
store?” 

“It  isn’t  all  play,  I  can  tell  you.  My  uncle  is 
ill  and  I’m  trying  to  carry  on  this  summer.” 

“I’m  no  expert,  but  I  always  wanted  to  work 
in  a  shop.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  job?” 

“You  want  a  job?”  Selma  asked  in  surprise. 
“There’s  more  work  than  I  can  do  alone,  but 
I’m  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  hire  anyone.” 

“Couldn’t  you  try  me  out  for  a  week?  Then 
if  together  we  could  make  a  go  of  it,  you  could 
talk  to  your  uncle.  No  need  to  bother  him  till 
you  see  whether  I’m  any  good  to  you.” 


Exercise  II  B,  Key: 

1.  “I  think,  Turtle,  (commas,  noun  of  address) 
that  I  did  a  fine  stroke  of  business  today.” 

2.  “You  mean,  Meg,  (commas,  noun  of  address) 
you  old  fraud,  (commas,  apposition)  that  I  got 
you  a  job.” 

3.  “How  perfectly  ridiculous  but  how  charac¬ 
teristic  that  remark  is!” 

4.  “You  can  fool  lots  of  people,  especially  your¬ 
self,  (parenthetical  expression)  haha!  (exclama¬ 
tion  point  or  comma  after  an  interjection)  but 
you  can’t  (apostrophe  in  a  contraction)  fool  me 
Meg.”  (noun  of  address) 

5.  “I’m  (apostrophe  in  a  contraction)  not  trying 
to  fool  anyone,  you  least  of  all.”  (comma  before 
parenthetical  expression) 

6.  “Meg,  you’d  (apostrophe  in  contraction) 
never  have  put  your  foot  into  that  store,  the  Bee¬ 
hive,  (appositive)  if  I  hadn’t  (apostrophe  in  con¬ 
traction)  called  you  in.” 

7.  “If  I’d  (apostrophe  in  contraction)  known 
Selma,  old  Mr.  Spence’s  niece,  (appositive)  was 
there,  I’d  (apostrophe  in  contraction)  have 
beaten  you  in.” 

8.  “Yes,  (comma  after  yes  or  no)  you  probably 
would.  But  it  was  I,  not  you,  (parenthetical  ex¬ 
pression)  that  found  her.” 

9.  “Oh,  (comma  after  interjection)  have  it  your 
own  way,  Turtle,  (noun  of  address)  you  little 
sinner  (appositive).  Let’s  (apostrophe  in  con¬ 
traction)  not  fuss  any  more.  It’s  (apostrophe  in 
contraction)  no  use  arguing.” 

10.  “Good,  (comma  after  an  interjection)  I’m 
(apostrophe  in  contraction)  ready  to  stop.” 


Exercise  III  A,  Key: 

Transitive  Verbs 

Direct  Objects 

Intransitive  Verbs 

Complete  Verbs 

lived 

lived 

possessed 
could  make 

gift 

came 

came 

ate 

ate 

had 

mice 

saw 

mouse 

uttered 

squeak 

was 

(would  race 
(search 

(would  race 
(search 

carry 

29 


Transitive  Verbs 

would  endure 

would  send 

startled 

had 


Direct  Objects 

things 

her 

her 

accidents 


Intransitive  Verbs 
would  follow 
was  startled 
behaved 
was 

was 
lay 
were 


were 


Complete  Verbs 
would  follow 
was  startled 
behaved 


lay 


Exercise  III  B,  Key: 

i.  me ,  indirect  object,  tells,  transitive  verb, 
happens ,  complete  verb.  2.  /,  predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  was,  linking  verb.  3.  her,  indirect  ob¬ 
ject,  got,  transitive  verb.  4.  her,  indirect  object, 
offered,  transitive  verb.  5.  her ,  direct  object, 
coaxed,  transitive  verb.  6.  her,  indirect  object, 
pays,  transitive  verb.  7.  she,  predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  will  be,  linking  verb.  8.  she ,  predicate 
nominative,  was  and  used  to  be,  linking  verbs. 

9.  her,  direct  object,  has  changed,  transitive  verb. 

10.  them ,  indirect  object,  likes ,  transitive  verb, 
gives,  transitive  verb.  11.  them,  direct  object, 
praises ,  transitive  verb.  12.  they,  predicate 
nominative,  is,  linking  verb,  are  making,  transi¬ 
tive  verb.  13.  him ,  direct  object,  like ,  transi¬ 
tive  verb.  14.  us,  indirect  object,  tell,  transitive 
verb,  says,  transitive  verb.  15.  he,  predicate 
nominative,  is,  linking  verb,  runs ,  transitive 
verb;  do  realize,  transitive  verb. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  118-121 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Efficiently  You  Read, 
pages  118-119 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
should  read  larger  groups  of  words  at  a  glance 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  Terminal  velocity.  2.  Terminal 
velocity  is  the  highest  speed  that  a  given  object 
can  attain  in  falling.  3.  The  terminal  velocity 
of  a  man  of  average  weight  is  120  miles  an  hour. 
4.  Streamlining  increases  terminal  velocity.  5. 
The  terminal  velocity  of  an  airplane  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  man. 


2..  Reading  Words  in  Groups, 
page  119 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 
reading  words  in  groups 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  At  395  miles  per  hour.  2.  At  800 
feet.  3.  380  miles.  4.  The  beginning  of  the 
dive  felt  like  a  dead,  still  drop.  5.  The  roar  of 
the  motor,  the  whistle  of  the  wires,  the  whining 
of  the  motor,  the  screaming  of  the  wires. 

3.  Using  the  Important  Words 
When  You  Read,  pages  120-121 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  look 
for  the  important  words  as  they  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  The  difference  between  opinion  and 
feeling.  2.  No.  3.  An  opinion  is  based  on  rea¬ 
son.  A  prejudice  is  based  on  emotion.  4.  No. 
5.  So  that  they  may  have  minds  trained  to  form 
opinions  logically. 

4.  Understanding  What  You 

Read,  page  121 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
widen  his  vocabulary  and  to  teach  him  to  use 
words  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read  and 
write  by  yourself:  1.  increasing.  2.  height 
above  sea  level.  3.  reach  it.  4.  patronizing. 

5.  ability  to  withstand  something.  6.  de¬ 
crease  it.  7.  responds  quickly  to  slight  changes. 
8.  threatened  with  destruction.  9.  the  speed 
of  a  moving  body.  10.  the  station  at  the  end  of 
a  line. 
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unit  four.  Social  Letters  and  Post  Cards, 

Pages  122-161 


chapter  ten.  Writing  Social  Letters  and  Post  Cards, 

Pages  122-13  5 


1.  Making  a  Friendly  Letter 
Enjoyable,  pages  122-123 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  the  form, 
parts,  and  punctuation  of  a  friendly  letter,  and 
to  draw  up  a  set  of  standards  to  make  a  friendly 
letter  enjoyable 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  During  the  class 
period  have  pupils  answer  questions  in  To  an¬ 
swer  to  yourself.  Draw  up  standards.  Let  each 
pupil  have  some  part  in  the  class  work.  Empha¬ 
size  choosing  for  a  letter  material  which  is  likely 
to  be  enjoyable  to  the  reader. 

z.  Writing  Notes  of  Thanks  and 
Appreciation,  pages  127-128 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  establish  standards 
to  be  followed  in  writing  a  letter  of  thanks  or 
appreciation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Emphasize  showing 
appreciation  by  comment  on  some  specially  en¬ 
joyable  incident  or  (as  in  Bob’s  letter)  by  telling 
something  which  will  let  the  reader  share  the 
pleasure.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  write  a  letter 
of  thanks  or  appreciation  which  he  needs  to  send 
or  might  have  sent  on  some  occasion.  Encourage 
pupils  to  read  their  letters,  but  do  not  force  them 
if  they  feel  that  the  letter  is  too  personal. 

3.  Writing  a  Note  of  Apology, 

pages  128-129 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  write  a  note  of  apology 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  When  standards 


have  been  established,  lead  the  class  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  questions  asked  under  Working  to¬ 
gether.  Emphasize  brevity  and  sincerity  in 
writing;  discourage  effusiveness.  Review  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  to  Chapter  One,  Lesson  2,  on 
oral  apologies.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  write  a 
note  of  apology  which  he  might  have  sent  on 
some  occasion.  Let  each  pupil  have  some  part 
in  the  discussion  or  the  reading  of  his  note. 

4.  Sending  Messages  on  Postal 
Cards  and  Post  Cards,  pages  131-132 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  how 
to  write  a  neat  message  on  a  postal  or  post  card 
and  what  sort  of  message  is  in  good  taste 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Establish  standards. 
When  cards  are  read  and  shown  to  the  class,  em¬ 
phasize  neatness,  the  use  of  a  heading  if  the  mes¬ 
sage  makes  it  necessary,  and  good  taste.  Let 
each  pupil  have  some  part  in  the  class  discussion 
or  in  the  reading  of  his  work. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  133 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  practice  the  writing 
of  a  friendly  letter  and  to  review  the  correct  ar¬ 
rangement  and  punctuation  of  address  and  re¬ 
turn  address  on  the  envelope 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Let  each  pupil  have 
a  part  in  showing  the  envelope  which  he  has  pre¬ 
pared.  Emphasize  neatness,  good  balance,  and 
correctness.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  their  let¬ 
ters,  but  do  not  compel  if  a  pupil  feels  that  his 
letter  is  too  personal  to  read  to  the  class, 


chapter  eleven.  Nouns;  Possessive  Adjectives;  Personal, 
Indefinite,  Demonstrative,  Reflexive,  and  Intensive 
Pronouns,  Pages  133-14; 


I.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You 
Remember  What  You  Have 

Learned,  pages  13 3-134 

Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  show  the  pupil  what 
he  knows  about  pronouns  and  what  he  needs  to 
review 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  Nouns  to  be 
capitalized:  Hunter  Street,  Kentucky,  April, 
Uncle,  East,  New  York,  New  York,  Forty-second 
Street,  Broadway,  Sunred,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Planetarium,  Mr.  Jules  Blanchard, 
Planetarium,  Stacy  and  Grant’s,  Texas,  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Eagle,  China,  Miss  Whitmore, 
Men  of  Valor ,  Spanish,  Russian,  Aunt  Mabel, 
Boston.  Choices:  1.  theirs,  1.  its,  3.  compa¬ 
nies,  4.  tomatoes,  5.  mosquitoes,  6.  cargoes, 
7.  women,  8.  theirs,  9.  yours,  10.  churches, 

II.  leaves 

2..  Recognizing  Common  and 
Proper  Nouns,  Capitalizing, 
Forming  Plurals,  Using  Collec¬ 
tive  Nouns,  pages  133-13-/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  noun,  common 
noun,  proper  noun,  capitalization  of  proper 
nouns,  correct  formation  of  plurals,  and  use  of 
collective  nouns  as  singulars  and  as  plurals 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  Nouns  to  be  capitalized:  Swedish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Norwegian,  Denmark,  South  Water  Street, 
Johnson  and  Morse,  Mrs.  Blake,  Miss  Cooper, 
Custom  House,  Twenty-third  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Lincoln  High  School,  Girl 
Scouts,  South,  Christmas,  Seafoam,  Porter  and 
Company,  Front  Street,  The  Maid  and  the  Mist. 
Plurals:  wharves,  workmen,  cargoes,  vessels, 
halves,  lives,  homes,  glasses,  churches,  waltzes. 
Choices:  has,  its,  are,  their. 


3.  Forming  the  Possessive  of 
Nouns  and  of  Personal  Pronouns 
and  Using  Possessive  Forms  as 
Adjectives,  pages  138-139 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  cause  the  pupil  to 
review  the  correct  formation  of  the  possessive 
case,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  forms  of  the  pronominal  adjectives 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  See  that  each 
pupil  takes  part  as  often  as  possible  in  the  exercise. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  fox’s, 
George’s,  Dickens’s,  witch’s,  James’s,  enemy’s, 
policeman’s,  woman’s,  man’s,  lady’s,  child’s, 
mouse’s,  thief’s,  brother-in-law’s,  mosquito’s, 
family’s,  attorney’s,  baby’s,  monkey’s,  elf’s, 
goose’s;  possessive  plurals:  foxes’,  Georges’, 
Dickenses’,  witches’,  Jameses’,  enemies’,  police¬ 
men’s,  women’s,  men’s,  ladies’,  children’s,  mice’s, 
thieves’,  brothers-in-law’s,  mosquitoes’,  fami¬ 
lies’,  attorneys’,  babies’,  monkeys’,  elves’, 
geese’s.  Sentences:  1.  The  edges  of  the  book 
are  worn.  1.  The  top  of  the  radio  has  been 
broken.  3.  The  sides  of  this  building  are  made 
of  brick.  4.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  forty 
persons.  5.  We  were  amazed  at  the  speed  of 
the  train. 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  with  your  class:  Harrises’, 
ours,  their,  Riches’,  theirs,  its,  men’s,  Williams’s, 
Mr.  Burt’s,  company’s,  companies’,  theirs,  news¬ 
papermen’s 

4.  Using  Indefinite,  Demonstra¬ 
tive,  Reflexive,  and  Intensive 
Pronouns,  pages  14  0-142 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  use  of  these  pronouns  and  to  provide 
practice  in  overcoming  the  most  common  errors 
in  the  use  of  them 
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Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key 

for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Personal 

Indefinite 

Demonstrative  Reflexive 

Intensive 

1 .  they 

2. 

each 

themselves 

3- 

4- 

some 

these 

itself 

5. 

some 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10.  them 

1 1 .  you 

one 

others 

someone 

himself 

this 

these 

that 

himself 

it 

he 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself  :  i.  those,  2.  have, 
3.  their,  4.  are,  5.  these,  6.  this,  7.  are,  8. 
those,  9.  those,  10.  are,  11.  his,  12.  himself, 
13.  themselves,  14.  that,  15.  himself,  16.  them¬ 
selves,  17.  his,  18.  tells,  19.  he,  20.  puts,  21. 
his,  22.  its,  23.  itself,  24.  that,  25.  wants,  26. 
himself,  27.  that,  28.  this,  29.  those,  30.  him¬ 
self. 

5.  Making  Pronouns  Link 
Thoughts,  pages  143-144 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the 
correct  agreement  of  a  pronoun  with  its  ante¬ 
cedent  and  the  clear  reference  of  a  pronoun  to 
its  antecedent. 

(b)  To  show  the  pupil  that  what  he  has 
learned  about  pronouns  can  be  immediately 
applied  to  his  use  of  correct  English 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  passage 
about  wiring  an  electric  socket  may  be  used  for 
additional  practice  at  the  end  of  the  class  period. 
Suggested  key:  In  wiring  an  electric  lamp  socket, 
first  take  off  the  cap.  Secondly,  draw  the  brass 
shell  off  the  porcelain.  Then  draw  the  wires 
through  the  hole  in  the  cap.  After  that  sep¬ 
arate  the  two  wires.  Then  remove  the  covering 
from  about  a  half  inch  at  the  end  of  each  wire. 
Next,  wrap  the  wires  once  around  each  other  in 
a  loose  knot.  After  that  fasten  the  bare  ends  of 
the  wires  securely  under  the  screws  in  the 


porcelain  base.  Then  pull  the  crossed  wires 
snugly  down  on  the  porcelain.  When  that  is 
done,  pull  the  wires  back  through  the  top  of  the 
cap.  As  a  last  step,  put  back  the  brass  shell 
covering  the  porcelain  and  snap  the  cap  on. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  with  your  class:  1. 
There  are  no  pictures  on  the  wall,  or  It  has  no 
pictures,  etc.  2.  The  introduction  of  this  book 
tells  about  the  life  of  the  author.  3.  Let’s  stay 
to  the  meeting  today.  There  will  be  a  good 
speaker,  or  The  speaker  will  be  good.  4.  In 
making  the  bookcase,  first  choose  boards  with¬ 
out  knots.  Then  measure  off  the  sides  of  the 
bookcase.  Then  cut  these  lengths  from  the 
boards.  After  that  mark  out  the  pattern  for 
the  front  edges  of  the  sides  and  cut  them  out 
with  a  jigsaw.  5.  There  are  no  more  rubber 
bands  in  that  store,  or  That  store  has  no  more 
rubber  bands.  6.  The  sign  in  the  yard  says, 
“Beware  of  the  dog.”  or  On  the  sign  in  the  yard 
are  the  words,  “Beware  of  the  dog.” 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  In  com¬ 
ing  to  my  house,  take  the  June  Street  car.  Get 
off  at  Hunter  Street.  Hunter  Street  does  not 
cross  June  Street.  (This  sentence  may  be 
omitted  or  left  as  in  the  textbook.)  Walk  along 
Hunter  Street  for  three  blocks.  Turn  left  at 
Hill  Court.  Our  house  is  the  last  on  your  right. 
2.  There  is  good  skating  there,  or  The  skating 
there  ( or  on  it)  is  good.  3.  The  directions  on 
the  can  say  to  shake  the  can  well  before  opening 
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it.  4.  Change  them  to  him.  5.  Cut  a  round 
plug  and  put  it  in  the  hole.  6.  Change  them 
to  it.  7.  Let’s  wait.  .  .  .  The  paper  says  that 
there  will  be  twelve  elephants  in  the  parade. 
or  The  paper  says  that  twelve  elephants  will 


be  in  the  parade.  (If  the  pupil  objects  to  re¬ 
peating  parade  and  wants  to  say  it,  ask  him  to 
what  noun  //might  refer.)  8.  Don’t  let  us  stay 
here,  or,  preferably,  Let’s  not  stay  here.  There 
is  no  heat  in  this  room. 


chapter  twelve.  Learning  About  Verb  Tenses  and  Voices, 

Pages  146-144 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  146-147 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  discover  how  well  he  knows  verb  forms  by 
name 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  went,  was, 
had  seen,  had  taken,  had  expected,  found,  ought 
not,  took,  had  ridden,  threw,  won,  have,  was 
guessing,  saw,  guessed,  were,  had  had,  brought, 
ate,  watched,  decided,  shall  go,  have  promised, 
will  stay,  am  going,  know,  has  given,  ought,  will 
want 

1.  Learning  About  Tenses  of 
Verbs,  pages  147-ijo 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  verb  forms  by  name  so  that  later  in¬ 
structions  about  the  use  of  tense  forms  will  have 
meaning  for  him 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  teacher 
may  if  time  permits  supplement  the  lesson  with 
additional  drill  material  based  on  the  recognition 
of  other  forms  of  the  verbs  listed  in  the  lesson. 
Pupils  may  also  be  asked  to  conjugate  one  of 
these  verbs  in  a  tense  named  by  a  classmate  or 
by  the  teacher. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  stole, 

2.  had  begun,  3.  have  blown,  4.  are  riding, 
5.  do  choose,  6.  were  seeing,  7.  threw,  8.  had 
fallen,  9.  does  go,  10.  did  bring.  (Pupils  may 
be  allowed  to  use  correct  pronoun  form  with 
each  verb  form.) 


3.  Using  Future  Tense  Forms 
Correctly,  pages  ifo-ifz 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  correct 
use  of  the  future  tense  forms 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  forms,  although  frequently 
misused,  have  real  differences  in  meaning. 

(b)  Key  for  To  prove  that  you  understand: 
I.  shall,  2.  shall,  will,  3.  will,  4.  either  shall 
or  will.  (When  the  pupil  uses  a  form,  ask  him 
whether  he  is  stating  a  fact  or  making  a  promise.) 
5.  will,  will,  6.  shall,  7.  will,  8.  shall,  9.  shall 

4.  Using  Verb  Forms  of  the 
Passive  Voice,  pages  143-144 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  recogni¬ 
tion  of  forms  of  the  passive  voice  by  determining 
whether  the  subject  is  or  is  not  being  acted  upon 
(b)  To  teach  the  recognition  of  the  retained 
object 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  It  is  essential 
that  the  pupil  know  what  is  meant  by  passive 
voice  so  that  he  will  understand  a  teacher’s  com¬ 
ments  about  use  of  weak  passive  voice  in  com¬ 
position,  etc.  The  teacher  may  add  to  the 
material  in  the  text,  drill  in  recognition  of  passive 
voice  forms  by  name,  placing  on  the  blackboard 
a  synopsis  of  the  passive  voice. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  and  learn  by  yourself: 
1.  dollar,  direct  object,  2.  dollar,  retained  ob¬ 
ject,  3.  lesson,  dir.  obj.,  4.  lesson,  ret.  obj., 

5.  story,  ret.  obj.,  6.  story,  dir.  obj.,  7.  pro¬ 
motion,  ret.  obj.,  8.  sister,  dir.  obj.,  9.  song, 
ret.  obj.,  10.  no  dir.  obj.  or  ret.  obj. 
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(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 


Verb 

Voice 

Direct  Object 

Retained  Object 

I. 

met 

active 

party 

o 

was  divided 

passive 

3- 

was  given 

passive 

guide 

4- 

had  taken 

active 

examination 

5- 

paid 

active 

fee 

6. 

was  allowed 

passive 

7- 

knew 

active 

city 

8. 

were  used 

passive 

9- 

was  given 

passive 

map 

10. 

was  marked 

passive 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  370. 


More  Practice,  pages  iyy-iyj 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A.  Key:  1.  Joneses’,  ours,  2. 
depth  of  the  water,  3.  Norris’s,  4.  ours,  his, 
5.  theirs,  6.  end  of  the  rope,  Mr.  Jones’s,  7. 
part  of  the  motor,  8.  Doris’s,  hers,  ours,  9. 
hour’s,  its,  10.  our,  11.  boys’,  girls’,  12.  ours. 

Exercise  I  B.  Key:  those,  has,  his,  he,  pleases, 
himself,  those,  are,  themselves,  this,  those, 
those,  themselves,  himself,  eaten,  himself,  that, 
was,  himself,  have,  themselves,  his. 

Exercise  I  C.  Key:  1.  Let’s  open  a  window. 
This  room  is  too  hot.  2.  Cut  a  piece  of  paper 
and  paste  it  over  the  hole  in  this  window.  3. 
Change  them  to  it.  4.  The  directions  say  to 
dissolve  the  powder  in  cold  water.  5.  It  doesn’t 
have  even  a  baseball  team.  6.  To  get  to  the 
meeting,  take  a  street  car  to  High  Street.  Turn 
to  the  right  on  Chestnut  Street.  Walk  along 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 


Chestnut  Street  until  you  come  to  that  ( or  a)  big 
house  on  the  left.  Then  turn  left  down  Cedar 
Street.  About  halfway  down  the  block  is  the 
hall  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  Go  into 
the  main  entrance.  Then  take  the  elevator  to 
the  third  floor.  7.  Let’s  not  go  to  the  Redwing. 
The  food  there  isn’t  good.  8.  The  newspaper 
today  says  that  there  will  be  snow  tonight.  9. 
Let’s  start  now.  Everybody  knows  what  he  is 
to  do.  10.  Change  their  to  his. 

Exercise  II  A.  Key:  1.  had  blown,  2.  went, 
3.  have  gone,  4.  has  stolen,  5.  were  throwing, 
6.  am  choosing,  7.  has  been  falling,  8.  does 
ride,  9.  saw,  10.  had  seen,  11.  have  brought, 
12.  had  stolen,  13.  am  beginning,  14.  are 
choosing,  15.  threw 

Exercise  II  B.  Key:  1.  will,  2.  shall,  3. 
shall,  4.  will,  5.  shall,  6.  will  (probably  prom¬ 
ise,  but  shall  can  be  defended  as  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  fact),  7.  shall,  8.  will,  9.  will,  10.  shall 

Exercise  II  C. 


Verb 

Voice 

Direct  Object 

Retained  Object 

was  chosen 

passive 

was  called 

passive 

was  given 

passive 

sack 

was  given 

passive 

start 

must  scatter 

active 

scent 

were 

active 

(Active  in  form,  but 

a  linking  verb  only) 

must  catch 

active 

fox 

started 

active 

found 

(bits) 

followed 

active 

bits 

crossed 

active 

brook 

lost 

active 

scent 

35 

Direct  Object  Retained  Object 

it 


Verb  Voice 

12.  found  active 

was  allowed  passive 
14.  chased  active 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  if  8-1 61 

1.  Do  You  Use  All  the  Author’s 
Information  and  Also  Your  Own 
Experience  When  You  Read? 
pages  i;8-ijg 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  show  the  pupil  that 
he  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  rather  difficult 
passage  containing  some  unusual  words  if  he 
will  take  all  the  information  that  the  author 
gives  and  join  to  it  his  own  experience 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key:  1.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  pupil  will  guess  by  the  time  he  has  read 
the  first  two  sentences.  2.  stone  masonry,  very 
smooth,  slimy,  cold.  3.  Smooth.  “So  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  seemed  the  wall.”  Could  not 
find  a  crack  into  which  he  could  slip  a  knife 
blade.  4.  Dark.  In  first  sentence  he  is  feeling 
his  way;  later  information  shows  that  he  cannot 
see  size  of  his  dungeon;  in  third  sentence  from 
end  he  says  that  he  is  groping  his  way.  5.  Size 
and  shape  of  the  dungeon.  6.  Circular.  7. 
The  word  circuit  may  suggest  circular,  but  not 
necessarily.  Probably  some  pupil  will  guess 
that  he  could  have  felt  corners  had  there  been 
any.  8.  He  could  feel  corners  and  lay  some 
marker  at  one  of  them.  When  he  came  to  the 
marker  again,  he  would  know  how  many  corners 
and  hence  the  approximate  shape  of  the  room. 

9.  Pupil  may  or  may  not  have  had  experience. 

10.  Perhaps  pupil  may  refer  to  some  experience 
in  shop  work,  etc. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  to  yourself:  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  passage  for  ninth  grade.  It  can,  however, 
be  grasped  by  most  pupils,  despite  the  unusual 
words,  if  it  is  carefully  read.  1.  Foam.  2. 
Circle  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter  ( whirlpools 
in  first  sentence  is  definitely  wrong;  for  the 
passage  says  that  the  whirlpools  disappeared). 
3.  Funnel.  4.  The  edge  of  the  whirl ,  speeding 
dizzily  round  and  round.  5.  He  refers  to  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  6.  Perhaps  the  pupil  will 


rest 

him 

pick  out  funnel.  7.  The  pupil  may  say  funnel 
again  or  may  refer  to  the  whirl  of  water  that  he 
has  seen  at  the  opening  of  the  waste  pipe  in  a 
washbowl  or  bathtub.  8.  Perhaps  the  pupil 
will  have  learned  this  term  in  arithmetic  or  shop 
work.  9.  The  author  is  looking  out  on  the 
surface  from  which  the  whirlpool  goes  down¬ 
ward.  He  would  be  looking  upward  toward  a 
waterspout. 

(c)  These  passages  are  from  Poe’s  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum  and  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom. 
The  pupil  may  be  interested  to  read  the  stories. 

2..  Using  Your  Experience  to 
Learn  the  Truth,  pages  if  9-161 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  encourage  the  pupil 
to  read  carefully  and  to  test  statements  which 
he  reads  by  his  own  experience 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read  to 
yourself:  1.  The  false  statement  is  that  the 
servant  saw  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  thief  as 
the  thief  ran  into  the  hall.  The  servant  had 
previously  described  the  hall  as  being  in  total 
darkness.  2.  Most  pupils  will  note  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  young  woman  wrote  with  her 
right  hand  after  claiming  that  her  right  arm 
had  been  badly  injured.  The  real  clue  to  the 
falsity  of  her  claim,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  witness  saw  a  black  and  blue  spot  on  her  arm. 
Ordinarily  a  recent  injury  is  red  or  only  slightly 
bluish.  The  black  and  blue  appearance  comes 
after  some  time. 

3.  Do  You  Understand  All  the 
Words  That  You  Read?  page  16 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  add  to  the  pupil’s 
vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  a  whirling 
motion,  2.  whirlpools,  3.  frightening,  4.  a  wa¬ 
terfall,  5.  old,  6.  unbearable,  7.  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  8.  impossible  to  overcome,  9.  meet, 
10.  feel  one’s  way 
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unit  five.  Descriptions,  Pages  162-196 


chapter  thirteen.  Using  Descriptions  to  Make  Others  See, 

Pages  162-171 


1.  Using  Description  in  Selling, 

pages  162-167 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
select  and  arrange  properly  significant  details 
used  in  advertisements  to  sell  property 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  working 
out  the  rules  pupils  should  refer  constantly  to 
Ray’s  final  description. 

(b)  A  sample  of  advertisement  for  the  desk 
in  the  picture  on  page  163: 

For  sale  —  desk  of  Governor  YVinthrop  type  in 
good  condition.  Drop  front  (supported  by  two 
sturdy  pulls)  exposes  center  cabinet,  3  pigeon¬ 
holes,  3  small  drawers  and  2  small  drawers  on 
each  side  of  the  center  cabinet.  Main  body  of  the 
desk  contains  3  full-width  drawers.  Brasses  in 
good  condition.  May  be  seen  daily  from  9  to  5 
by  calling  LEX  6-5162  for  appointment. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  not  satisfactory  understands 
how  it  should  be  improved  and  corrects  it. 

2..  Choosing  Details  and  Order, 

pages  16 j -16  8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
the  rules  for  description  already  developed  and 
derive  additional  ones  needed  in  general  descrip¬ 
tion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Every  pupil 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
helping  to  improve  the  order  of  the  description 
of  Mary’s  room  or  in  giving  his  own  description. 

(b)  Correct  order  for  Mary’s  description: 
The  description  is  correct  as  printed  through  the 
sentence  beginning  “as  you  enter  the  door.” 
From  that  point  on,  the  order  should  be:  “In 
front  of  the  east  window  is  a  straight  chair.  In 
the  southeast  corner  ...  is  my  bed.  I  put  my 
easy  chair  .  .  .  near  the  window.  Beside  my 
easy  chair  .  .  .  magazines.  On  the  west  wall  .  .  . 


a  lamp  at  its  left.  My  bookcase  .  .  .  and  the 
door.  By  this  arrangement  .  .  .  either  day  or 
night.” 

Mary’s  description  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  she  had  indicated  the  colors  of  the 
walls,  woodwork,  draperies,  rugs,  etc. 

(c)  When  the  members  of  the  class  give  their 
descriptions,  make  sure  that  each  pupil  supplies 
a  rough  plan  of  the  room.  Insist  that  the  point 
of  view  be  indicated  by  a  cross.  Emphasize  the 
necessity  for  choosing  a  sensible  order  of  de¬ 
scription  based  on  the  point  of  view. 

3.  Using  Comparisons,  pages  16 6-1 6 8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
make  accurate  and  vivid  comparisons  and  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Every  pupil 
should  have  a  part  in  finding  and  using  effective 
comparisons. 

(b)  Key  for  comparisons  on  page  167:  1 .  rail¬ 
road  tickets  —  magic  carpets.  2.  rubber  heels 
—  winged  feet.  3.  very  soft  satin  —  pussy¬ 
willows.  4.  heavy  canvas  —  strong  as  a  wet 
rope.  5.  thermostats  —  invisible  firemen.  6. 
chiffon  scarfs  —  wisps  of  beauty.  7.  alarm 
clocks  —  sleep  meters.  8.  air  conditioners  — 
spring  days. 

(c)  Possible  key  for  comparisons  To  discuss 
in  class:  1 .  a  bank  —  strong  as  Gibraltar. 
2.  fearless  newspaper  —  a  crusader.  3.  tele¬ 
phone  service  —  magic  messengers.  4.  veg¬ 
etable  seeds  for  gardens  —  that  grow  like  weeds. 
5.  pads  to  put  under  rugs  —  cushions  like  a 
cat’s  paws.  6.  soft  material  to  fill  pillows  - — 
softer  than  down.  7.  floor  polish  —  that  makes 
old  floors  smooth  as  mirrors.  8.  overalls  —  that 
wear  like  iron.  9.  perfect  diamond  —  clear  as 
water. 

Key  to  picture  on  page  167:  The  bird  repre¬ 
sents  freedom;  the  crooked  stick  —  dishonesty; 
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the  clock  —  reliability;  the  lamb  —  helplessness; 
the  ship  —  disaster. 

4.  Using  More  Than  One  Point 
of  View,  pages  168-170 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  select  the  proper  point  of  view  and  to  indicate 
clearly  when  a  change  in  point  of  view  is  made 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  for  pupils  to  understand  just  what  points 
of  superiority  Margaret’s  description  had  over 
Alice’s.  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  understands 
the  difficulty  involved  in  reversing  the  directions 
for  right  and  left  when  the  point  of  view  has 
changed  from  front  to  back  or  vice  versa. 

(b)  Help  pupils  to  realize  that  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “seen  from  the  front,”  “looking  into 
the  house  from  the  rear,”  indicate  establishing 
or  changing  the  point  of  view.  It  is  well  to 
encourage  pupils  to  name  some  of  the  common 
phrases  that  can  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
Some  of  the  better  pupils  will  see  at  once  that 
an  abstract  point  of  view  and  changes  in  it  are 
necessary;  as,  for  instance,  in  describing  an  ob¬ 


ject  that  you  wish  to  sell  and  in  describing  the 
same  object  if  you  wished  to  have  an  indulgent 
uncle  or  aunt  replace  it  for  you.  Pupils  should 
also  see  that  descriptions  that  describe  the  same 
article  or  scene  or  experience  at  different  times 
of  the  year  involve  a  difference  in  point  of  view. 

(c)  Encourage  the  pupils  to  test  each  other’s 
papers  carefully  to  discover  whether  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  words  listed  provide  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  form  the  basis  of  a  description  that 
would  satisfactorily  follow  the  rules  that  have 
been  developed. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  17 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  descriptions  and  to  evaluate 
their  work  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Use  plenty  of  time 
not  only  for  the  correction  and  criticism  of  the 
descriptions  by  the  members  of  the  class,  but 
provide  ample  time  for  pupils  to  improve  their 
own  descriptions  and  to  refer  criticisms  with 
which  they  disagree  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 


chapter  fourteen.  Recognizing  and  Using  Adjectives 
and  Adverbs,  Pages  171-180 


I.  A  Test  TO  See  How  WYlL  You  need  to  review  and  learn  the  functions  and  com 
Remember  What  You  Have  parisons  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

Learned,  pages  171-173 
Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test 

1.  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective 

12. 

adjective 

2.  adjective  —  superlative 

13- 

adjective 

3.  adverb 

14. 

pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective 

4.  adjective 

l5- 

adjective  —  comparative 

5.  adjective 

16. 

adjective  —  comparative 

6.  adjective 

i7- 

adverb 

7.  adjective 

18. 

adjective 

8.  adjective  (participle) 

19. 

adjective 

9.  adjective  (article) 

20. 

adjective 

10.  adjective 

21. 

adjective 

11.  adjective 

22. 

adjective 
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23.  adjective 

24.  adverb 

25.  adverb 

26.  adverb 

27.  adjective  —  superlative 

28.  adverb  —  comparative 

29.  adjective 

30.  adjective 

31.  adverb  —  superlative 

32.  adverb 

33.  adverb 

34.  adjective 

35.  adjective 

36.  adverb 

37.  adjective  —  superlative 

Key  to  the  picture  on  page  172:  Tom’s  state¬ 
ment  is  true  if  there  is  only  one  other  boy  in  his 
family,  for  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  the  fastest 
of  two  boys. 

x.  Learning  to  Recognize 
Adjectives,  pages  175-174 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
recognize  adjectives,  learn  their  functions,  and 
how  to  compare  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
discuss  in  class:  Note  that  many  adjectives  are 
not  compared;  do  not  penalize  pupils  who  call 
such  adjectives  “positive.” 


ADJECTIVE 

DEGREE 

WORD  MODIFIED 

Jean’s 

playroom 

new 

playroom 

complete 

playroom 

old 

bins 

fresh 

coat 

her 

father 

red 

dye 

warm 

effect 

cosy 

effect 

darker 

comparative 

it 

gayer 

comparative 

it 

ordinary 

concrete 

gray 

concrete 

tiny 

windows 

ADJECTIVE 

DEGREE 

WORD  MODIFIED 

narrow 

curtains 

yellow 

cheesecloth 

more  difficult 

comparative 

problem 

Jean’s 

aunt 

worn 

rug 

better 

comparative 

rug 

most  difficult 

superlative 

problem 

simplest 

superlative 

problem 

her 

mother 

old 

furniture 

porch 

furniture 

(b)  Key  for  test: 

ADJECTIVE 

DEGREE 

WORD  MODIFIED 

Tim’s 

pup 

new 

pup 

fine 

pet 

smaller 

comparative 

he 

other 

hand 

larger 

comparative 

he 

his 

coat 

long 

coat 

curly 

coat 

black 

coat 

his 

paws  and  shirtfront 

white 

paws  and  shirtfront 

his 

legs 

shorter 

comparative 

legs 

his 

tail 

that 

lack 

longest 

superlative 

tail 

any 

other 

friendly 

pup 

lively 

pup 

eager 

pup 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page 
37°- 


3.  Learning  to  Recognize 
Adverbs,  pages  177-176 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  or  teach 
the  functions  of  adverbs,  their  degrees,  and  to 
provide  practice  in  recognizing  them 
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Suggestions  for  teaching: 

(a)  Key  for 

To  discuss  in  class: 

Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

gladly 

went 

verb 

so 

was  pleased 

verb 

cheerfully 

offered 

verb 

not 

did  realize 

verb 

how 

hot 

adjective 

most 

superlative 

vigorously 

adverb 

vigorously 

plied 

verb 

then 

slackened 

verb 

gradually 

slackened 

verb 

more 

comparative 

sharply 

adverb 

sharply 

reflected 

verb 

dizzily 

danced 

verb 

when 

should  reach 

verb 

entirely 

would  approve 

verb 

eventually 

reached 

verb 

most 

superlative 

acceptable 

adjective 

happily 

was 

verb 

lazily 

played 

verb 

almost 

glad 

adjective 

(b)  Key  to  test: 

Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

cheerfully 

made 

verb 

firmly 

was  nailed 

verb 

very 

accurate 

adjective 

exactly 

corresponded 

verb 

most 

superlative 

coarsely 

adverb 

coarsely 

woven 

adjective  (participle) 

closely 

resembled 

verb 

unanimously 

decided 

verb 

finally 

chose 

verb 

crookedly 

wound 

verb 

gaily 

clad 

participle  (accept, 

leisurely 

were  riding 

however,  the  answer 
“adjective”  for  clad ) 
verb 

frantically 

was  leaping 

verb 

away 

was  leaping 

verb 

far 

gushed 

verb 

forth 

gushed 

verb 

richly 

colored 

participle  (accept  the 

less 

comparative 

carefully 

answer:  “was  col¬ 
ored”  as  a  verb  or 
“colored”  as  an  ad¬ 
jective) 
adverb 

carefully 

to  be  worked 

verb  (infinitive) 
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Adverb  Decree  Word  Modified  Part  of  Speech 

not  to  be  worked  verb  (infinitive) 

twice  checked  verb 

carefully  checked  verb 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  371. 


4.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
for  Clearer  Meaning  and 
Greater  Interest,  pages  176-178 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 
selecting  exact  and  significant  words  which  fit 
or  enhance  the  underlying  purpose  of  a  passage 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  the  pupils 
read  aloud  their  work  as  a  means  of  correc¬ 
tion. 

(c)  Key  to  test: 


Word 

Part  of  Speech 

I. 

hard 

adjective 

2. 

rectangular 

adjective 

3- 

armless 

adjective 

4- 

straight 

adjective 

5- 

square 

adjective 

6. 

round 

adjective 

7- 

solid 

adjective 

8. 

white 

adjective 

9- 

clean 

adjective 

10. 

cold 

adjective 

11. 

highly 

adverb 

polished 

adjective 

12. 

dazzlingly 

adverb 

13- 

soft 

adjective 

14. 

harsh 

adjective 

i5- 

square 

adjective 

16. 

brilliant 

adjective 

i7- 

bare 

adjective 

18. 

absolute 

adjective 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  178-180 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  items  taught  in  this  and 
earlier  chapters  and  to  teach  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
parative  with  “than  any  other”  and  of  the 
superlative  with  “of  all” 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
discuss  in  class: 

1.  This  letter  ...  is  the  longest 

2.  ...  youngest  of  all  the  men  here 


(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


1.  hard 

2.  rectangular 

3.  armless 

4.  straight 

5.  square 

6.  round 

7.  solid 

8.  white 

9.  clean 

10.  cold 

11.  highly  polished 

12.  dazzlingly 

13.  soft 

14.  harsh 

15.  square 

16.  brilliant 

17.  bare 

18.  absolute 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

outlines 

noun 

couch 

noun 

chair 

noun 

back 

noun 

shades 

noun 

shades 

noun 

blocks 

noun 

walls 

noun 

walls 

noun 

walls 

noun 

polished 

adjective  (participle) 

windows 

noun 

shone 

verb 

curtains 

noun 

lines 

noun 

lines 

noun 

gloss 

noun 

table 

noun 

perfection 

noun 

3.  ...  is  the  more  hardy 

4.  .  .  .  the  best  marksman  of  all  the  men  .  .  . 

5.  ...  the  funniest  incident  of  all  .  .  . 

6.  He  had  never  .  .  .  or  .  . .  hadn’t  ever  . . . 

7.  ...  any  other  .  .  . 

8.  ...  had  ever  told  him 

9.  ...  was  the  less  disturbed 

(b)  Key  to  test:  1.  of  all  the  boys.  2.  any 
other.  3.  anyone  else.  4.  all  players.  5.  of 
all  the  players.  6.  any  other.  7.  anyone  else. 
8.  anyone  else.  9.  of  all.  10.  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN.  Using  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  and  Verbs 

Correctly,  Pages  180-189 


1.  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well 
You  Remember  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  180-181 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  practice  in  correct  use  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  work 
done  orally  at  least  once. 

(b)  Key: 


I. 

ought  to 

2. 

oughtn’t 

3- 

saw 

4- 

sitting 

5- 

sat 

6. 

lay 

7- 

began 

8. 

frozen 

9- 

blown 

10. 

sharply 

11. 

very 

12. 

broken 

13- 

chosen 

14. 

gave 

T5- 

as  far  as 

16. 

frozen 

17- 

drunk 

18. 

come 

19- 

frequently 

20. 

ate 

21. 

driven 

22. 

gone 

23- 

fallen 

24. 

drowned 

25. 

swum 

26. 

ran 

27. 

grown 

28. 

thrown 

29. 

knew 

3°- 

stole 

3U 

taken  32. 

flown  33. 

spoken 

34.  rung 

2..  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
Correctly,  pages  i8i-i8f 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  correct  use  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  including  some,  some¬ 
what ,  where ,  well,  really ,  very ,  almost ,  besides,  as 
far  as,  this  kind ,  kind  of,  rather,  from,  there,  here, 
them 


Suggestions  for 

work : 

teaching: 

(a)  Key  to  written 

1.  somewhat 

2. 

somewhat  warmer 

3.  The 

4- 

almost 

5.  somewhat 

6. 

rather 

7.  kind  of 

8. 

almost 

9.  somewhat 

10. 

gayer 

11.  from 

12. 

good 

13.  Everywhere 

14. 

clear 

15.  very 

16. 

kind  of 

17.  as  far  as 

18. 

somewhat 

19.  sort  of 

20. 

almost 

21.  as  exciting  as 

22. 

all  games 

23.  very 

24. 

good 

25.  equally  good 

26. 

this 

27. 

as  far  as 

28. 

very 

29. 

well 

3°- 

fairly 

31- 

almost 

32. 

any  other 

33- 

all 

34- 

soft 

35- 

rather 

36. 

rather 

37- 

somewhat 

38- 

anywhere 

39- 

from 

40. 

very 

41. 

well 

42. 

equally 

43- 

That 

44. 

these 

45- 

any  others 

46. 

these 

47.  somewhat 

49.  as  much  as 

(b)  Key  to  test: 

48. 

tamer 

1. 

.  Uncle  Amos’s 

cottage  i 

is  smaller  than 

other  on  the  beach.  2.  Besides  it  is  the  oldest 
of  all.  3.  It  is  a  rather  weather-beaten  gray. 
4.  In  winter  it  looks  very  cold,  but  in  summer  it 
looks  somewhat  more  pleasant  because  vines  and 
shrubs  rather  hide  its  harsh  lines.  5.  It  is  built 
on  a  point  of  rocks.  6.  Uncle  Amos’s  cottage  is 
as  far  as  you  can  go  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach. 
7.  At  high  tide  you  would  almost  expect  it  to 
float  away.  8.  All  day  long  gulls  and  terns  be¬ 
sides  wheel  around  it,  for  Uncle  Amos  feeds 
them.  He  is  equally  kind  to  children.  9. 
When  Sally  and  Brad  were  smaller  than  any 
other  children  in  their  family,  they  spent  a  sum¬ 
mer  with  Uncle  Amos.  10.  The  air  smelled 
strange  to  them  at  first.  11.  Sally  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  that  twice  a  day  the  ocean 
would  come  up  to  the  front  steps.  12.  At  first 
Brad  was  as  afraid  as  Sally  was  that  this  might 
not  be  as  far  as  it  would  come.  13.  They  liked! 
better  than  any  other  the  times  when  it  went 
away.  14.  The  wide  sandy  beach  looked  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  had  at  high  tide.  15. 
Everywhere  they  looked  they  saw  fine  yellow 
sand.  16.  Toward  the  edge  of  the  ocean  it  felt 
hard  and  firm,  but  away  from  the  water  where  it 
was  somewhat  drier  it  felt  soft.  Their  feet  would 
sink  into  it.  17.  The  firm  sand  was  different 
from  the  rest  in  another  way.  18.  If  they  dug 
down  as  far  as  they  could,  the  hole  they  made 
would  soon  fill  with  water.  19.  Brad  could  dig 
these  holes  very  well.  20.  Besides  Sally  liked 
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to  watch  them  fill  up.  21.  They  both  were 
equally  quick  to  notice  that  the  holes  nearer  the 
ocean  filled  somewhat  quicker  (or  more  quickly) 
than  those  farther  away.  22.  They  called  this 
kind  of  holes  wells.  23.  Everywhere  they  dug 
these  wells  the  water  in  them  -tasted  salt. 

3.  Placing  Adverbs  Correctly 
and  Punctuating  a  Series, 
pages  187-187 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  proper 
place  of  adverbial  modifiers  and  the  punctuation 
of  a  series 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  show  the  difference  in  meaning  given  by 
varying  placements  of  the  modifier.  Make  sure 
that  the  less  able  pupils  understand  clearly  the 
meaning  of  each  change. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  Some 
things  were  not  saved.  2.  Frank  did  not  save 
anything.  3.  Three  persons  nibbled  but  did  no 
more  to  their  sandwiches.  4.  Only  three  per¬ 
sons  nibbled  at  their  sandwiches.  5.  Two  per¬ 
sons  nibbled  at  nothing  but  their  sandwiches. 


15.  Horace,  Lewis,  and  I  nearly  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  widest  chasm. 

4.  Correct  Form  of  Special  Verbs, 
pages  187-189 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  verbs  the  class 
needs  to  practice;  to  review  the  correct  usage  for 
can  and  may ,  teach  and  learn ,  sit  and  set ,  lie  and 
lay ,  and  ought 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Carry  out  the 
work  orally  if  possible. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself  or  to  read 
aloud: 


teaching 
teach,  himself 
don’t 
laid 

perfectly 


II.  Can 
13.  Can 
15.  sitting 
17.  lay 

19.  Oughtn’t  we,  lay 
(c)  Key  for  test: 


2.  ought,  accurately 
4.  perfectly 
6.  set 
8.  sat 

10.  anybody,  teach 

12.  can 

14.  May 

16.  set,  lies 

18.  ought,  lay,  his,  laid 


6.  Louise  heard  but  did  not  see  or  touch  the 

1. 

stealthily 

2. 

known 

3* 

ought 

dogs,  etc.  7.  Louise  heard  nothing  but  the 

4- 

begun 

5- 

flown 

6. 

grown 

dogs,  boys,  and  girls.  8.  Andrew  often  thought 

7- 

rung 

8. 

stole 

9- 

cautiously 

of  practicing  but  did  nothing  more  about  it. 

10. 

fallen 

11. 

chosen 

12. 

broken 

9.  Andrew  considered  the  wisdom  of  frequent 

13- 

could 

H- 

scarcely 

15- 

lain 

practicing.  10.  We  had  scarcely  made  up  our 

16. 

sitting 

*7- 

sang 

18. 

seen 

minds  to  plant  a  tree.  11.  We  had  decided  that 

19- 

stolen 

20. 

knew 

it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  many  trees. 

(c)  Key  to  test:  1.  Only  Henry  helped  his 
father  address  the  package.  2.  Henry  helped 
his  father  address  only  the  package.  3.  Henry 
helped  his  father  address  the  only  package. 
4.  Henry  only  helped  his  father  address  the 
package.  5.  Sally,  James,  and  Austin  just 
heard  the  band.  6.  Just  Sally  James  and  Austin 
heard  the  band.  7.  Sally,  James,  and  Austin 
heard  just  the  band.  8.  The  girls  had  finished 
their  almost  perfect  sweaters.  9.  The  girls  had 
almost  finished  their  perfect  sweaters.  10. 
Scarcely  any  boys  who  could  hope  to  escape  left 
early.  1 1 .  Any  boys  who  could  scarcely  hope 
to  escape  left  early.  12.  Esther  almost  missed 
the  first  problem.  13.  Esther  missed  almost 
the  first  problem.  14.  Horace  Lewis  and  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  nearly  the  widest  chasm. 


More  Practice,  pages  19  0-192 
Exercise  I  A,  Key: 


Adjective 


Degree 


Word 

Modified 


red 

brick 

red  * 

that 

red 

town 

black 

town 

painted  (participle) 

face 

tall 

chimneys 

interminable 

serpents 

black 

canal 

purple  * 

that 

ill-smelling 

dye 

vast 

piles 

full 

buildings 
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Word 

inhabited  (participle) 

streets 

Adjective  Degree 

Modified 

alike 

people 

blackened  (participle) 

windows 

all 

who 

melancholy 

madness 

same 

hours 

several 

streets 

same 

sound 

large 

streets 

same 

pavements 

same 

work 

All  of  which  were  alike  may 

be  considered  a 

every 

day 

clause  in  apposition  with 

streets ;  in  any 

same  * 

day 

case  all  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  subject  of 

every 

year 

were. 

last  (superlative) 

year  understood 

alike  * 

streets  or  all 

next  (superlative) 

year  understood 

(see  above) 

(last  and  next  may 

of  course  be  considered  as 

many 

streets 

substantives) 

small 

streets 

alike  (or  more  alike,  com¬ 

parative) 

streets 

Exercise  I  B,  Key: 

Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

unnaturally 

red  and  black 

adjectives 

out 

trailed 

verb 

endlessly 

trailed 

verb 

never 

uncoiled 

verb 

Here 

went 

verb 

on 

went 

verb 

always 

went 

verb 

here 

worked 

verb 

monotonously 

worked 

verb 

up 

worked 

verb 

down 

worked 

verb 

still 

alike 

adjective 

more 

comparative 

alike 

adjective 

equally 

alike 

adjective 

in 

went 

verb 

out 

went 

verb 

Exercise  I  C,  Key: 

i.  more  secret 

6.  Let’s 

2.  most  winding 

7.  let  us 

3.  most  excited,  bravest 

8.  It’s,  nicer 

4.  brightest 

9.  the  better  of  the  two  we’ve  had 

5.  farthest,  there  is  absolutely 

no  light 

10.  It’s  the  best  of  the  three 

Exercise  II  A,  page  191 ,  Key: 

1.  high 

4.  wide 

2.  easy 

5.  musty 

3.  suddenly 

6.  narrow 
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7«  carefully 

8.  room  smelled  as  stale  as  the  other  or  smelled 
equally  stale,  omitting  as  the  other 

9.  lay,  besides 

10.  almost 

11.  easily,  equally  exciting 

12.  equally  difficult,  omitting  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  or  as  difficult  as  the  other 

13.  stealthily,  almost 

14.  when  very  often  ...  we  hid  furtively 

15.  as  far  as 

16.  carefully,  easily 

17.  surely,  well 

18.  speaking  softly 

19.  endlessly 

20.  somewhat 

21.  equally  skillful,  suddenly 

22.  thoroughly 

23.  Somewhat 

24.  well 

25.  served  equally  well  .  .  . 

Exercise  II  B,  page  192,  Key:  1.  Only  David, 
James,  and  Henry  played  at  the  concert.  2. 
David,  James,  and  Henry  played  at  the  only 
concert,  or,  David  James  and  Henry  played  at 
the  only  concert.  3.  David  James  and  Henry 
only  played  at  the  concert.  4.  David,  James, 
and  Henry  played  only  at  the  concert.  5.  An 
accident  occurred  almost  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  6.  An  accident  almost  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  7.  Helen  Francis,  Beulah 
Douglas,  and  Jane  just  completed  their  work  on 
the  scenery.  8.  Just  Helen,  Francis,  Beulah, 
Douglas,  and  Jane  completed  their  work  on  the 
scenery.  9.  Helen,  Francis,  Beulah  Douglas, 
and  Jane  completed  their  work  on  just  the  scen¬ 
ery.  Other  correct  arrangements  are:  Helen 
Francis,  Beulah,  Douglas,  and  Jane  completed 
their  work  on  just  the  scenery.  10.  Helen, 
Francis,  Beulah,  Douglas,  and  Jane  completed 
just  their  work  on  the  scenery.  11.  Scarcely 
one  of  the  group  could  hear  a  sound.  12.  One 
of  the  group  scarcely  could  hear  a  sound.  13. 
One  of  the  group  could  hear  scarcely  a  sound. 
14.  Harry,  Frank,  and  Sarah  raised  merely  veg¬ 
etables.  15.  Harry  Frank  and  Sarah  merely 
raised  vegetables.  16.  Merely  Harry,  Frank, 
and  Sarah  raised  vegetables.  17.  Merely  Harry 
Frank  and  Sarah  raised  vegetables.  18.  Harry 


Frank  and  Sarah  raised  merely  vegetables.  19. 
Harry,  Frank,  and  Sarah  merely  raised  veg¬ 
etables. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  1 9  3-1 9  6 

1.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to 
Understand  What  You  Read, 
page  193 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  more  practice  in  gaining  impressions  that 
are  implied  rather  than  stated  explicitly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  If  this  passage  were  complete  as  it 
stands,  the  sentence  “older  persons  .  .  .  hoped 
these  were  false  prophets”  would  be  omitted. 
2.  Tom  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  kindli¬ 
ness  and  loyalty.  3.  The  coach  meant  that 
Tom  understood  exactly  the  spirit  in  which 
Simon  had  described  his  plight  and  further  that 
Tom  had  deliberately  pretended  to  believe  that 
Simon  had  been  making  fun  of  the  coach  or  crit¬ 
icizing  him.  To  make  the  meaning  absolutely 
clear  the  writer  should  indicate  that  the  coach 
looked  at  Tom  as  he  spoke.  4.  Tom  is  best 
described  by  the  phrase  “desire  to  show  power.” 
5.  The  qualities  that  Tom  possessed  that  might 
make  him  liked  were  a  desire  to  have  a  good 
time,  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  liveliness,  and 
pleasure  in  competition.  When  he  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  being  unkind  to  others  he  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  group  by  his 
high  spirits  and  gaiety.  6.  Tom’s  necessity  to 
show  in  every  situation  that  he  is  stronger  than 
anyone  else  suggests  that  he  has  seme  inner 
doubts  of  his  own  ability.  If  he  were  sure  of  him¬ 
self,  he  would  not  so  constantly  need  to  prove 
his  superiority.  7.  Older  persons  thought  Tom’s 
antics  were  entertaining.  His  shrewdness  and 
insight  amused  them.  They  would  not  have  en¬ 
joyed  him  if  he  had  been  their  age,  because  they 
would  then  have  been  likely  to  be  butts  of  his  hu¬ 
mor  or  victims  of  his  unkindness.  8.  If  the  trick 
Tom  played  on  Simon  had  been  played  by  some 
friend  on  Tom,  Tom  would  not  have  been  so 
embarrassed  as  Simon  was  and  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  loud  in  his  protestations  that  he 
had  not  said  what  the  friend  implied.  He  would 
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undoubtedly  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
trying  to  justify  himself.  9.  Simon  related  the 
incident  rather  ruefully  as  something  of  a  joke  on 
himself.  Tom  related  it  as  if  Simon  had  been 
making  fun  of  the  coach’s  appetite  or  had  been 
criticizing  him  for  greediness.  10.  If  Tom  is  to 
be  the  hero  in  a  story  of  which  this  passage  is  a 
small  part,  the  writer  must  prepare  the  reader  to 
see  good  in  Tom.  By  one  or  more  incidents 
Tom’s  point  of  view  and  attitude  must  change. 
11.  The  writer’s  purpose  in  introducing  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “That  would  be  unnecessary  if  this  were 
the  entire  story”  was  to  prepare  the  reader  grad¬ 
ually  to  see  increasingly  good  things  in  Tom’s 
character.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  making  the 
reader  accept  the  necessary  changes  that  must 
take  place  in  Tom’s  character  before  the  end  of 
the  story. 

2..  Reading  Descriptions  Criti¬ 
cally,  page  194 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  gain 
impressions  that  are  implied  rather  than  stated 
explicitly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  The  topic  of  this  paragraph  is  an 
invisible  force  (cold)  that  is  crippling  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  2.  The  point  of  view  is  outdoors. 
3.  At  no  season  of  the  year  would  this  locality 
seem  prosperous.  The  words  on  which  the  an¬ 
swer  should  be  based  are  meager  fields ,  stunted 
evergreen  bushes ,  lean  soil ,  rocky  hilltops.  4.  The 
season  of  the  year  described  is  winter.  5.  The 
phrases  used  instead  of  snow  are  thin  white 
grains ,  sparse  sprinkling ,  thicker  fall.  6.  Some 
other  phrases  used  instead  of  cold  are  an  invisible 


iron  vise ,  force ,  iron  pressure.  7.  Words  that 
give  the  impression  of  privation  are  naked  earth , 
meager  fields ,  stunted  evergreen  bushes ,  niggardly , 
hard,  sparse ,  lean  soil ,  mean  benefit ,  rocky  hilltops. 
8.  Sounds  mentioned  are  the  sound  of  hoofs  on 
hard  ground,  the  creaking  of  tree  trunks  under 
intense  cold.  9.  Nature  is  represented  as  stingy, 
mean,  miserly,  and  malignant  here.  For  words 
that  give  this  impression  see  answer  to  questions 
3  and  7.  Also  had  been  deliberately  withheld  and 
deprived.  10.  The  last  sentence  shows  that  no 
wind  is  blowing.  11.  The  only  living  creature 
suggested  is  a  horse.  12.  Senses  appealed  to 
are  those  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch. 

3.  To  Test  Your  Grasp  of  Words, 

page  19. / 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
meaning  and  use  of  synonyms  and  antonyms 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
for  To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over:  1.  reticent 

—  silent.  2.  keen  —  sharp.  3.  lean  —  spare. 

4.  frequent  —  often.  5.  discomfort  —  distress. 
6.  pressure  —  force.  7.  grains  —  seeds.  8.  fur¬ 
ther  —  encourage.  9.  drift  —  sway.  10.  spare 

—  thin.  11.  deliberately  —  intentionally.  12. 
force  —  weakness.  13.  thin  —  fat.  14.  mean  — 
generous.  15.  bare  —  covered.  16.  scattered  — 
showered.  17  deprived  —  gave.  18.  benefit  — 
misfortune.  19.  rigid  —  pliant.  20.  potential 

—  impossible. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1. 
compete.  2.  talkative.  3.  potential.  4.  pro¬ 
voke.  5.  nervous.  6.  stammers.  7.  equal. 
8.  niggard.  9.  brittle.  10  mean. 


unit  six.  Opinions  and  Discussions,  Pages  196-232 


chapter  sixteen.  Using  Good  Reasons  in  a  Discussion, 

Pages  197-208 


1.  What  Makes  a  Discussion 
Interesting,  pages  197-200 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  purpose  of 
discussion  and  some  of  the  rules  for  taking  part 
effectively  in  a  discussion 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  discussion 
called  for  should  emphasize  the  rules  that  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  for  expressing  opinions.  Constant 
reference  to  the  model  should  clarify  doubtful 
points. 

(b)  The  group  work  of  dictating  the  rules  and 
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putting  them  on  the  blackboard  follows  the  dis¬ 
cussion  us  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  class 
as  a  group.  It  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
rules  constitute  the  conclusion  of  the  class’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  that  they  will  realize  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  process  the  rules  they  are  deriv¬ 
ing. 

2..  Testing  Reasons,  pages  200-204 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the  im¬ 
portance  of  basing  opinions  on  sound  reasons 
and  to  detect  faulty  reasoning  in  themselves  or 
others 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  i.  Mary  should  define  the  term  “rea¬ 
sonable  time.”  2.  Pat  should  define  the  term 
“well  lighted.”  3.  Optional  questions  are  those 
that  a  pupil  may  answer  if  time  remains  after 
finishing  the  required  questions.  The  purpose 
of  such  questions  usually  is  to  allow  pupils  to 
secure  extra  credit  or  to  raise  the  general  grade 
of  their  whole  papers.  Pupils  who  have  recently 
had  an  examination  with  optional  questions  might 
refer  to  such  an  examination  and  such  questions 
to  make  their  statements  clear.  4.  The  average 
amount  of  time  for  a  ninth-grade  pupil  to  spend 
in  preparation  of  a  lesson  would  probably  not 
exceed  half  an  hour.  5.  Henry  should  define  the 
terms  “late  in  the  day”  and  “early  in  the  day.” 
He  might  consider  the  last  two  periods  of  the  day 
late  and  perhaps  any  period  that  occurred  before 
recess  early.  6.  Any  example  naming  a  play 
that  has  a  large  cast  of  characters  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  7.  The  absurdity  of  Morton’s  reasoning 
will  become  apparent  to  the  pupils  as  soon  as 
they  see  that  if  the  last  question  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  dropped  out,  the  one  just  previous  to  the 
last  then  becomes  the  last  and  subject  to  the 
same  criticism.  He  has  of  course  assigned  the 
wrong  cause  for  his  difficulty.  8.  Constance’s 
example  would  be  more  effective  if  she  chose  to 
quote  a  parent  who  is  known  to  be  especially 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  her  children.  9.  Sam’s 
reasoning  is  bad  because  he  is  assigning  the 
wrong  cause  for  an  effect.  His  statement  might 
be,  “Last  Friday  I  put  a  new  lock  on  our  back 
door.  Saturday  morning  was  extremely  cold. 
When  I  opened  the  back  door  the  bolt  of  the  lock 
fell  off  in  my  hand.  The  intense  cold  had  caused 


the  metal  to  crack  along  some  unsuspected 
Haw.” 

3.  Opposing  Arguments, 
pages  204-206 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  de¬ 
tect  and  refute  faulty  reasoning  in  a  courteous 
way 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for  To 

write  by  yourself: 

hazel:  I’d  like  to  drop  French  and  take  book¬ 
keeping. 
mother:  Why? 

hazel:  I  think  if  I  knew  a  little  bookkeeping 
I  could  get  a  job  this  summer  at  Woodard’s  store. 
father:  If  you  drop  French  now,  won’t  you 
lose  credit  for  the  work  you  have  already  done? 
hazel:  Yes,  I  should. 
father:  That  seems  too  bad. 
mother:  Isn’t  there  any  other  arrangement 
you  could  make?  Could  you  elect  bookkeeping 
in  addition  to  the  other  studies  that  you  have? 
hazel:  Yes,  I  could  if  I  got  your  permission 
for  it. 

father:  Would  that  give  you  too  heavy  a 
schedule?  You  shouldn’t  have  so  heavy  a  sched¬ 
ule  that  you  won’t  have  time  for  recreation  and 
for  some  outdoor  sport. 

hazel:  I  think  I  am  interested  enough  in 
bookkeeping  to  be  willing  to  do  the  extra  work. 
I’d  rather  give  up  some  of  my  leisure  to  working 
a  little  harder  this  year,  so  that  I  could  have  the 
job  at  Woodard’s. 

father:  Why  don’t  you  find  out  whether  you 
really  can  have  the  job?  If  Charlie  Woodard 
says  that  he  will  give  you  a  job  this  summer  pro¬ 
vided  you  learn  bookkeeping  this  school  year, 
your  mother  and  I  will  give  our  permission  for 
you  to  carry  the  extra  study. 
mother:  I  think  we  ought  also  to  make  the 
condition  that  we  would  withdraw  our  permis¬ 
sion  if  Hazel  should  seem  to  be  overworking  or 
if  any  of  her  other  studies  suffered. 
father:  That  is  a  good  condition  to  make. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  idea  now,  Hazel? 
hazel:  I  think  this  arrangement  is  fair  and 
if  I  find  I  can  have  the  position  this  summer,  I 
will  carry  out  my  part  of  the  bargain  just  as  well 
as  I  can. 
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4  Reaching  a  Conclusion, 
pages  206-207 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reaching  a  conclusion  and  stating  it 
clearly  in  a  summary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Emphasize  the 
futility  of  discussions  that  do  not  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  written  summaries 
should  show  that  pupils  have  followed  the  three 
rules  for  summaries.  Take  time  to  show  how 
pupils  can  adapt  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
original  discussion  to  their  own  needs.  A  sum¬ 
mary  that  Sonia  might  have  written:  Ray,  Hor¬ 
ace,  Linda,  Jessie,  and  I  discussed  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  welfare  fund  for  the  school.  We 
decided  to  find  out  how  other  schools  carry  on 
such  funds.  I  agreed  to  find  out  what  the  Blairs- 
town  school  does  about  its  Student  Aid  Fund 
from  my  cousin.  Linda’s  sister,  Margaret,  a 
social  worker  for  the  schools  in  a  large  city  in 
Colorado,  is  going  to  send  us  a  list  of  books  and 
articles  on  the  subject.  Ray  is  going  to  get  some 
ideas  from  his  father,  who  has  been  running  the 
Community  Chest  recently.  Horace  is  going  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Paul,  head  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  As¬ 
sociation,  who  will  know  many  homes  in  which 
school  children  need  help.  This  committee  has 
agreed  to  meet  at  Horace’s  house  next  Friday 
night  at  seven  o’clock  when  Linda  and  I  will  be 
ready  to  report. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  page  208 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  how  well  they  can  apply  what 


they  have  learned  to  a  discussion  of  their  own  and 
to  evaluate  their  performance  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  topics 
given  in  the  text  are  suggestions;  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  select  others  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  discussions  se¬ 
lected.  Keep  the  discussion  informal.  Make  it 
as  much  as  possible  like  a  discussion  held  by  a 
group  outside  school.  See  that  a  conclusion 
is  reached  and  the  discussion  clearly  summar¬ 
ized. 

(c)  Do  not  omit  To  decide  together.  This  eval¬ 
uation  by  the  class  of  their  performance  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  improvement  in  subsequent  discus¬ 
sions. 

Correlation  with  Other 
School  Work 

All  class  discussions  in  social  studies,  science, 
home  economics,  and  all  other  school  work  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  this  chapter. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  in 
Rural  Schools 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  discussion.  Often  sev¬ 
eral  small  classes  may  be  combined  to  form  one 
discussion  group.  Such  procedure  enables  pu¬ 
pils  to  have  practice  in  talking  with  others  of 
various  ages  and  helps  to  unify  the  school. 


chapter  seventeen.  Recognizing  and  Using  Phrases,  Pages  208-216 

I.  A  Test  TO  Find  Out  How  use  correctly  prepositional,  participial,  infini- 
Well  You  Remember  What  You  tive>  and  gerund  phrases 

Have  Learned,  pages  zoS-zo9  Suggestions  Jo,  teaching-.  Key: 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  which 
pupils  need  to  review  or  learn  to  recognize  and 

Phrase  Kind  How  Used 

to  get  a  job  infinitive  direct  object  of  want 

in  the  first  place  prepositional  adverb  to  modify  need 
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Phrase 

Kind 

How  Used 

about  business 

prepositional 

direct  object  of  verb  would  lean 

running  errands 

gerund 

subject  of  would  be 

of  work 

prepositional 

adjective  to  modify  kind 

loafing 

gerund  not  gerund  phrase 

after  a  few  days 

prepositional 

adverb  to  modify  bores 

named  George  Sparks 

participial 

adjective  to  modify  boy 

Hoping  to  have  an  easy  time 

participial 

adjective  modifying  he 

to  have  an  easy  time 

infinitive 

noun,  object  of  the  participf 
Hoping 

to  farm 

is  not  an  infinitive 
phrase,  but  is  an 
infinitive 

being  very  honest 

participial 

adjective  to  modify  he 

Z.  Prepositional  Phrases  and  Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  for 

Their  Uses,  pages  209-211  T°  write  in  class: 


Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  prepositional  phrases,  their  parts,  and 
their  uses 


Phrase  Preposition 

Object 

Word  Modified 

Use 

1.  at  the  last  meeting 

at 

meeting 

had 

adverb 

of  the  Debating  Club 

of 

Debating  Club 

meeting 

adjective 

2.  for  the  best  speaker 

for 

speaker 

trophy 

adjective 

3.  during  the  discussion 

during 

discussion 

arose 

adverb 

in  opinion 

in 

opinion 

differences 

adjective 

4.  of  the  members 

of 

members 

some 

adjective 

in  favor 

in 

favor 

some 

pred.  adjective 

of  preliminary  contests 

of 

contests 

favor 

adjective 

5.  of  contestants 

of 

contestants 

number 

adjective 

6.  at  a  school  assembly 

at 

assembly 

would  compete 

adverb 

of  the  preliminary 

of 

contests 

winners 

adjective 

contests 

for  the  trophy 

for 

trophy 

would  compete 

adverb 

7.  by  elections 

by 

elections 

selecting 

adverb 

8.  under  this  plan 

under 

plan 

would  elect 

adverb 

9.  at  an  assembly 

at 

assembly 

would  compete 

adverb 

10.  of  preliminary  con- 

of 

contests 

plan 

adjective 

tests 

11.  for  lively  contests 

for 

contests 

direct  object 
of  are  hoping 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

1.  of  amateur  farmers 

of 

farmers 

group 

adjective 

2.  on  small  plots 

on 

plots 

work 

adverb 

in  their  own  back  yards 

in 

yards 

plots 

adjective 

3.  about  the  fine  points 

about 

points 
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disagree 

adverb 

/ 


Phrase 

Preposition 

Object 

Word  Modified 

Use 

of  gardening 

of 

gardening 

points 

adjective 

4- 

of  the  members 

of 

members 

some 

adjective 

of  the  4-H  Club 

of 

4— H  club 

members  • 

adjective 

to  them 

to 

them 

have  given 

adverb 

5- 

of  the  Victory 

of 

Victory 

Gardeners 

Gardeners 

despair 

adverb 

6. 

in  their  opinion 

in 

opinion 

are 

adverb 

7- 

of  the  Victory 

of 

Victory 

half 

adjective 

Gardeners 

Gardeners 

in  almost  frozen  ground 

in 

ground 

will  plant 

adverb 

8. 

with  them 

with 

them 

is  disgusted 

adverb 

9- 

of  seed 

of 

seed 

lot 

adjective 

10. 

for  better  conditions 

for 

conditions 

will  wait 

adverb 

1 1. 

for  the  good 

for 

good 

eager 

adverb 

of  their  gardens 

of 

gardens 

good 

adjective 

12. 

of  paper 

of 

paper 

protectors 

adjective 

x3- 

under  these  cones 

under 

cones 

can  plant 

adverb 

H- 

of  encouragement 

of 

encouragement 

lot 

adjective 

x5- 

of  the  attitude 

of 

attitude 

direct  object 
of  have  learned 
or  adv.  mod. 
learned 

of  the  staff 

of 

staff 

attitude 

adjective 

of  the  field  station 

of 

station 

staff 

adjective 

16. 

for  their  comments 

for 

comments 

can  wait 

adverb 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  371. 


3.  INFINITIVES  and  Infinitive  Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  many  schools 

Phrases,  pages  211-213  this  lesson  wili  be  °Ptional- 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  what 
an  infinitive  is  and  some  of  its  uses 


(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Infinitive  Phrase  Modifiers  of  Infinitive  Other  Words  in  Phrase 

.  to  discuss  problems  courteously ,  adverb  problems ,  noun,  direct  ob- 

courteously  ject  of  to  discuss 

.  to  be  considered  (Give  extra  credit  to  pupils  who  note  that  this  is  an 
infinitive,  not  an  infinitive  phrase.) 

.  to  be  a  member  of  this  a,  article  modifying  member 

committee  member ,  noun,  predicate 

nominative  after  linking 
verb  to  be 

of  this  committee ,  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  modify  member 

..  to  serve  (Give  extra  credit  to  pupils  who  note  that  this  is  an 
infinitive,  not  an  infinitive  phrase.) 

.  to  select  satisfactory  questions,  noun,  direct  object 

questions  of  to  select 

satisfactory,  adjective  modi 
fying  questions 


Use  of  Phrase 
noun,  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence 

adjective  modifying  prob¬ 
lems 

direct  object  of  the  verb 
•wanted 


adverb,  modifying  eager 
subject  of  sentence 


Infinitive  Phrase  Modifiers  of  Infinitive 

6.  to  reject  problems  of  no 
interest  to  boys 


7.  to  be  fair 

to  survive  this  process 
of  elimination 


g.  to  make  them  clear 


10.  to  keep  the  writers’ 
meaning 


(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself ,  page  2ij. 

Infinitive  Phrase  Modifiers  of  Infinitive 


i.  to  organize  a  book  club 
in  our  class 


2.  to  circulate  recent  books 
among  the  whole  class 

3.  to  be  considered  (Give 
extra  credit  to  pupils 
who  note  that  this  is  an 
infinitive,  not  an  infini¬ 
tive  phrase.) 

to  be  contributed  by 
each  member 

4.  to  be  spent  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three 

(It  is  possible  to  include 
then ) 

5.  to  accept  this  plan 


6.  to  be  proposed  (Give 
extra  credit  to  pupils 
who  note  that  this  is  an 
infinitive,  not  an  infini¬ 
tive  phrase.) 

7.  to  buy  one  book  from  an 
accepted  list 


in  our  class ,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 


among  the  whole  class,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb 


by  each  member,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 
by  a  committee ,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 
then,  adverb 


Other  Words  in  Phrase 
problems,  noun,  direct  object 
of  to  reject 

of  no  interest,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adjective 
to  modify  problems 
to  boys,  prepositional  phrase, 
used  as  adjective  to  modify 
interest 

fair,  predicate  adjective  af¬ 
ter  linking  verb  to  be 
this ,  demonstrative  adjective 
modifying  process 
process,  noun,  direct  object 
of  to  survive 

of  elimination,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  adjective  to 
modify  process 
them,  pronoun,  direct  object 
of  to  make 

clear,  adjective,  modifying 
them 

the,  article  modifying  mean¬ 
ing 

writers' ,  possessive  form  of 
noun,  used  as  adjective  to 
modify  meaning 
meaning ,  noun,  direct  object 
of  the  infinitive  to  keep 
(Give  extra  credit  to  pupils 
who  recognize  meaning  as  a 
gerund) 

Other  Words  in  Phrase 
a,  article  modifying  club 
book,  noun  used  as  adjective 
to  modify  club 

club ,  noun,  direct  object  of 
to  organize 

recent,  adjective  modifying 
books 

books,  noun,  direct  object  of 
to  circulate 


of  three,  prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adjective  to  mod¬ 
ify  committee 

this,  demonstrative  adjec¬ 
tive,  modifying  plan 
plan,  noun,  direct  object  of 
to  accept 


Use  of  Phrase 
noun,  subject  of  sentence 


adverb,  modifying  rejected 

adjective,  to  modify  prob¬ 
lems 


noun,  subject  of  sentence 


noun,  direct  object  of  tried 


Use  of  Phrase 
predicate  nominative,  aftei 
linking  verb  was 

predicate  nominative  after 
linking  verb  was 

adjective,  modifying  plan 


adjective  modifying  sum 
predicate  nominative 


direct  object  of  the  verb  re 
fused 

adjective  modifying  plan 
(understood) 


adjective  modi 
:,  noun,  direct 


(bj 
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Infinitive  Phrase 


8.  to  be  posted  in  the  club- 
room 

9.  to  be  bought 

(Give  extra  credit  for 
pupils  who  note  that 
this  is  an  infinitive,  not 
an  infinitive  phrase.) 

10.  to  avoid  duplications 


Modifiers  of  Infinitive  Other  Words  in  Phrase  Use  of  Phrase 

from  an  accepted  list,  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  modify  book 
(It  is  not  wrong  to  consider  it  used  as  an 
adverb  to  modify  the  infinitive  to  buy.) 

in  the  clubroom,  prepositional  adjective  modifying  paper 

phrase  used  as  an  adverb 

adjective  modifying  books 


duplications,  noun,  direct  ob-  adverb  modifying  wrote 
ject  of  to  avoid 


(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work 


by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  37 1. 


4.  Participles  and  Participial 
Phrases,  pages  zi 4-21 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 


recognize  participles  and  participial  phrases  and 
some  of  their  uses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  lesson  will 
be  optional  in  many  schools. 


(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers 
of  Participle 

Other  Words 
in  Phrase 

Word  Modified 
by  Phrase 

1.  being  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  air¬ 
planes 

being  interested 

greatly ,  adverb 

in  airplanes,  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as 
an  adverb  to  modify 
the  participle 

the  pronoun  we 

2.  limited  chiefly  to 
academic  studies 

limited 

chiefly,  adverb 

to  academic  studies, 
prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb  to 
modify  participle 

schools 

3.  paralleling  the 

course  already 

given  on  automo¬ 
biles 

(Note  that  there 
is  a  second  parti¬ 
cipial  phrase  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first: 

paralleling 

the,  article  modifying 
course 

course,  noun,  direct 
object  of  participle 
paralleling 

course 

(subject  of  sentence) 

already  given  on 
antomobiles .) 

given 

already ,  adverb 

on  automobiles,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as 
an  adverb,  modifying 
given;  it  may  also  be 
considered  to  modify 
course 

the  second  participial 
phrase  is  used  as  an 
adjective  to  modify 
course,  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  paralleling ;  the 
first  phrase,  including 
the  second,  is  used  as 
an  adjective  to  mod¬ 
ify  course,  subject  of 
the  whole  sentence 

4.  already  given 

given 

already,  adverb 

courses 

5.  involving  flight 

involving 

flight,  noun,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  involving 

problems 

6.  required  in  the 
English  classes 

required 

in  the  English  classes, 
prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb  to 
modify  the  participle 

reports 

7.  already  including 
work  on  flight 

including 

already,  adverb 

work,  noun,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  including;  on 

classes 

flight,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  modify  the 
noun  work 


Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers 
of  Participle 

Other  Words 
in  Phrase 

Word  Modified 
iiv  Phrase 

8.  having  a  long 
waiting  list 

having 

waiting 

a,  article  modifying 
list 

long,  adjective  modi¬ 
fying  list 

waiting,  participle 

modifying  list 
list,  direct  object  of 
participle  having 

club 

9.  restricted  entirely 
to  work  on  model 
planes 

restricted 

entirely,  adverb 
to  work,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb  to  modify  re¬ 
stricted 

on  model  planes,  prep¬ 
ositional  phrase  used 
as  an  adjective  to 
modify  work 

club 

io.  covering  special  covering 
problems  of  avia¬ 
tion 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

special,  adjective  mod¬ 
ifying  problems 
problems,  direct  object 
of  the  participle  cover¬ 
ing;  of  aviation,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as 
an  adjective  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  noun  problems 

clubs 

Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers 
of  Participle 

Other  Words 
in  Phrase 

Word  Modified 
by  Phrase 

1. 

settled  (no  phrase) 

thickly,  adverb 

suburb 

carefully 

tended 

tended 

carefully ,  adverb 

bees  or  hives 

2 

manufactured  (no  ] 

phrase) 

hives 

having  special  ad 
vantages 

having 

special,  adjective  mod¬ 
ifying  advantages 
advantages,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  having 

hives 

3.  shaped  like  a  dome 

shaped 

like  a  dome,  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as 
an  adverb 

hive 

4.  once  established 

established 

once,  adverb 

hive 

5.  compared  with 
that  demanded 
by  chickens 
(Note  that  this 

compared 

with  that,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb  to  modify  the 
participle 

care 

participial  phrase 
includes  a  second 
participial  phrase) 

demanded  by  chick¬ 
ens 

demanded 

by  chickens ,  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as 
an  adverb 

that 

6.  filled  too  full  of 
honey 

filled 

full,  adverb  (Note  this 
may  be  considered  a 
predicate  adjective) 
full  after  a  linking 
verb 

too,  adverb  modifying 
full 

of  honey,  preposition¬ 
al  phrase  used  as 
an  adverb  modifying 
full 

hive 

7.  inspecting  his 

hives  frequently 

inspecting 

frequently,  adverb 

his,  pronominal,  or 
possessive  adjective; 
the  possessive  form  of 
the  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  singular  num¬ 
ber,  masculine  gender 
to  agree  with  the  an¬ 
tecedent,  beekeeper, 
modifies  hives 

beekeeper 
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Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers 

Other  Words 

Word  Modified 

of  Participle 

in  Phrase 

by  Phrase 

hives,  noun,  direct  ob¬ 

8. 

9.  requiring  skill 

spreading  (no  phrase) 
requiring 

ject  of  inspecting 

skill ,  noun,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  participle 

disease 

task 

10.  Carelessly  dis¬ 
turbed 

disturbed 

carelessly ,  adverb 

requiring 

bees 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  373. 


5.  GERUNDS  and  Gerund  Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  many  schools 

Phrases,  pages  2If-ll6  this  lesson  wil1  be  optional.  Take  ample  time 

to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  gerunds 
Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  ancj  participles, 
recognize  gerunds,  gerund  phrases,  and  some  of 
their  uses,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  par¬ 
ticiples  and  participial  phrases. 


(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Gerund  Phrase 

Gerund 

Use 

I. 

discussing  community  projects 

discussing 

object  of  the  preposition  in 

developing  neighborhood  gardens 

developing 

direct  object  of  the  verb 
emphasized 

2. 

choosing  a  tract  of  land 

choosing 

subject  of  the  sentence 

developing  such  a  garden 

developing 

object  of  preposition  in 

3- 

gardening 

object  of  the  preposition  for 

4- 

having  a  part  in  the  project 

having 

direct  object  of  will  enjoy 

5* 

renting  the  land 

renting 

object  of  the  preposition  of 

6. 

ploughing 

subject  of  the  sentence 

7- 

having  the  land  well  broken 

having 

subject  of  the  sentence 

8. 

preparing  a  small  plot 

preparing 

object  of  the  preposition  for 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

1. 

preparing  a  textbook 

preparing 

object  of  the  preposition  in 

2. 

consulting  museums 

consulting 

object  of  the  preposition 
upon 

3- 

catching  a  mole 

catching 

subject  of  the  sentence 

4- 

playing  constantly 
with  its  toy  mouse 

playing 

object  of  the  preposition  by 

5- 

stepping  on  the  toy  mouse 

stepping 

direct  object  of  the  verb 

avoided 

6. 

warning 

direct  object  of  the  verb  called 

7- 

walking  on  his  mouse 

walking 

object  of  the  preposition  by 

8. 

looking  closer 

looking 

object  of  the  preposition  on 

9- 

bringing  his  toy  to  life 

bringing 

object  of  the  preposition  by 

10. 

picking  up  the  mouse 

picking 

subject  of  the  sentence 

11. 

hearing  of  a  need 

hearing 

subject  of  the  first  principal 
clause 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  374. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN. 


Using  Prepositions,  Pronouns  with 
Prepositions,  and  Phrases  Correctly,  Pages  217-22 j 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  217-218 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  pu¬ 
pils  need  to  review  or  to  learn  the  correct  usage 
of  certain  prepositions  and  other  expressions 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1. 
rather.  2.  at  or  about.  3.  Looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  4.  kind  of.  5.  really.  6.  almost.  7.  he. 
8.  carries.  9.  it.  10.  Into.  n.  off".  12. 
among.  13.  your.  14.  failing.  15.  some¬ 
where.  16.  at.  17.  Almost.  18.  kind  of.  19. 
Behind.  20.  somewhat.  21.  between.  22. 
really  to.  23.  actually  to.  24.  at.  25.  meet. 
26.  to  appreciate  fully.  27.  besides.  28.  the 
salesman  for  your  unwise  purchases 

2..  Choosing  Correct  Prepositions 
and  Cases,  pages  218-220 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  correct 
choice  of  prepositions  and  give  an  opportunity  to 
practice  this  work,  and  the  proper  cases  of  pro¬ 
nouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  read 
aloud  or  write  by  yourself  :  1.  me.  2.  at.  3.  us. 

4.  meet.  5.  Behind.  6.  us.  7.  into.  8.  kind 
of.  9.  from.  10.  ought.  11.  at.  12.  ought. 
13.  me.  14.  as  far  as.  15.  different  from.  16. 
into.  17.  into.  18.  met.  19.  us.  20.  Whom. 
21.  we.  22.  Let’s.  23.  off.  24.  Besides. 
25.  ought.  26.  off  27.  off.  28.  as  far  as. 
29.  lying.  30.  behind.  31.  very.  32.  from. 
33.  ought.  34.  let’s.  35.  at.  36.  from.  37. 
equally.  38.  Let’s. 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  at.  2.  be¬ 
hind.  3.  interesting.  4.  as  far  as.  5.  these. 
6.  rather.  7.  behind.  8.  of.  9.  Because. 
10.  in.  11.  in. 

3.  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases 
Correctly  and  Making  Subject 
and  Verb  Agree,  pages  220-222 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
place  modifying  words  and  phrases  correctly,  to 


make  subject  and  verb  agree  when  they  are  sep¬ 
arated,  and  to  give  him  practice  in  these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  for 
To  discuss  in  class:  1.  In  our  social  studies  class 
we  have  been  discussing  ways  in  which  we  can 
save  money  and  materials  at  home.  2.  One  of 
the  girls  who  studies  home  economics  has  made 
over  a  suit  of  her  brother’s  into  a  coat  for  herself. 
3.  For  a  whole  term  she  worked  carefully,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  coat  would  last  a  long  time.  4.  The 
coat  with  bound  buttonholes  and  patch  pockets 
looks  like  the  work  of  an  experienced  tailor. 

5.  During  a  month  one  of  the  boys  in  the  class 
saved  enough  carfares  to  pay  for  new  gloves. 

6.  Several  members  of  the  class  in  science  have 
experimented  with  the  effect  of  heat  and  friction 
on  cloth.  7.  They  can  prove  that  constant  rub¬ 
bing  on  a  desk  will  wear  out  sleeves.  8.  A  worn- 
out  pair  of  overshoes  with  cracks  in  the  soles 
were  found  by  a  boy.  9.  He  was  told  that  in  a 
few  minutes  a  sjioemaker  could  mend  them 
with  strips  from  an  old  rubber.  10.  Several 
other  ideas  for  saving  materials  were  considered 
by  our  class. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  We 
need  boys  with  a  sense  of  humor  to  help  serve  the 
food  in  our  school  cafeteria.  2.  At  times  hungry 
pupils  with  only  one  idea  break  out  of  line.  3. 
With  all  their  hearts  they  want  food.  4.  Their 
disorderly  manner  of  crowding  up  to  the  counter 
and  of  shouting  for  food  causes  confusion.  5. 
The  present  waitresses  cannot  with  efficiency 
handle  the  crowd.  6.  Boys  with  firmness  and 
humor  could  take  and  fill  orders.  7.  Unless  the 
conditions  in  the  lunchroom  improve  somewhat, 
we  shall  have  to  have  a  system  of  monitors. 
8.  During  the  past  term  at  least  one  group  of 
pupils  has  gone  without  lunch.  9.  One  might 
struggle  through  the  group  to  the  counter  and  be 
shoved  past  it  without  his  order’s  being  taken. 
10.  Having  had  such  an  experience  once,  he  finds 
that  the  attractions  of  the  lunch  counter  have 
disappeared,  n.  In  his  opinion  it  is  better  to 
give  up  the  struggle  before  it  is  begun.  12.  Just 
before  vacation  when  the  pupils  are  tired,  the 
confusion  is  somewhat  worse  than  at  any  other 
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time.  13.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  to  better 
the  conditions. 

4.  Using  Verbals  Correctly, 
pages  222-22/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  usage  of  participles,  gerunds,  and  infin¬ 
itives  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice 
these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
for  To  practice  together:  1.  By  keeping  bees,  we 
hoped  the  problem  of  sugar  might  be  solved. 
2.  To  get  the  necessary  equipment,  we  first 
drew  up  a  list.  3.  Hives  and  tools  without  any 
bees  cost  an  impressive  sum.  4.  By  shopping 
for  second-hand  supplies,  we  reduced  the  expense 
by  two  thirds.  5.  The  amount  needed  to  cover 
fully  the  cost  of  our  going  into  the  business  of 
raising  bees  was  still  large.  6.  Because  we  had 
almost  overlooked  a  number  of  items,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  additional  funds  quickly. 
7.  By  interesting  several  indulgent  aunts  and 
uncles,  we  relieved  our  financial  problem  some¬ 
what.  8.  Finally,  however,  we  were  able  to 
amass  completely  the  necessary  money.  9.  Then 
we  wanted  our  equipment  and  bees  to  arrive 
immediately.  10.  The  equipment  arrived  soon, 
and  we  were  delighted.  11.  Having  assembled 
the  hives  and  placed  them  properly,  we  had 
everything  ready  for  the  bees.  12.  Knowing 
that  bees  are  sold  by  the  pound,  we  greeted  with 
cheers  the  compact  three-pound  packages  that 


arrived  a  week  later.  13.  To  avoid  the  drifting 
away  of  many  bees,  we  had  to  install  them  in  the 
hives  toward  evening.  14.  Filled  with  excite¬ 
ment,  we  allowed  the  packages  to  remain  in  a 
cool  room  until  sunset.  15.  We  never  before  so 
desperately  wanted  night  to  come  quickly.  16. 
Being  unable  then  to  wait  longer,  we  opened 
them. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  A 
distant  range  of  mountains  lying  far  to  the  west 
could  be  seen.  2.  We  learned  with  pleasure  of 
Jack’s  being  promoted.  3.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  understand  fully  Sarah’s  explanation.  4. 
George’s  mother  wanted  him  to  come  home 
somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  planned.  5.  Let’s 
look  for  the  magazine  now.  6.  Only  a  few  of  us 
knew  of  their  solving  the  puzzles.  7.  By  care¬ 
fully  planning  it  in  advance,  we  enjoyed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trip.  8.  The  costumes  for  the  play  were 
made  by  the  home  economics  class.  9.  To  reach 
the  city  hall  and  save  yourself  time,  on  Franklin 
Street  take  a  bus  which  passes  the  door.  10. 
When  you  are  already  late  in  starting,  telephone 
calls  often  detain  you  further.  11.  The  Parker 
sisters  are  younger  than  any  other  girls  in  their 
family.  12.  Almost  everybody  knows  where  the 
Carters  live.  13.  Besides  Jessie  there  are  three 
other  girls  in  the  Gray  family. 

More  Practice  pages  226-228 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupils  who  need  the  practice. 


Exercise  I  A,  possible  key: 


Infinitive 

Part  of  Speech 

Use 

I. 

to  receive 

adverb 

modifies  met 

2. 

to  give 

noun 

predicate  nominative 

3- 

to  test 

adverb 

modifies  was  planned 

4- 

to  be  given 

adjective 

modifies  prize 

5- 

to  simplify 

adverb 

modifies  agreed 

to  read 

noun 

direct  object  of  agreed 

6. 

to  have 

noun 

direct  object  of  ask 

7- 

to  answer 

noun 

direct  object  of  promised 

8. 

to  carry 

adverb 

modifies  participle  needed 

9- 

to  ask 

noun 

subject  of  sentence 
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Exercise  I  B: 


Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers  of  Participle 

Word  Modified 
by  Participle 

i  .  Leaning  forward  cau¬ 
tiously 

leaning 

forward 

cautiously 

Angela 

2.  lying  idle  in  her 
hands 

lying 

idle;  in  her  hands,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as  an 
adverb 

oars 

3.  tightening  her  grasp 

tightening 

Angela 

on  the  oars 

4.  made  by  the  dory 

made 

by  the  dory ,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 

headway 

5.  listening  intently 

listening 

intently 

she 

6. 

drenched 

head 

7.  surveying  her  curiously 

surveying 

curiously 

eyes 

8.  having  dived  silently 

having  dived 

silently 

it 

9.  drifting  toward  her 

drifting 

toward  her,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 

it 

10.  flattened  by  water 

flattened 

by  water ,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 

head 

11.  churned  by  its  lively 

churned 

by  its  lively  flippers,  preposi-  foam 

flippers 

tional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb 

12. 

rolling 

leap 

Exercise  I  C: 

Gerund  Phrase 

Gerund 

Modifiers  of  the  Gerund 

»  Use 

1. 

hurrying 

subject  of  the  sentence 

2. 

milling 

the;  crowd’s;  aimless 

subject  of  the  sentence 

3- 

coming 

her,  adjective 

object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  for 

4.  Crawling  blindly  for¬ 
ward  with  the  crowd 

crawling 

blindly,  adverb 
forward,  adverb 
with  the  crowd, 
prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb 

subject  of  the  sentence 

5.  closing  her  eyes 

closing 

direct  object  of  verb, 
tried 

6. 

shuffling 

the ,  article 
slow,  adjective 

subject  of  the  sentence 

7.  warding  off  panic 

warding 

off,  adverb 

object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  of 

8.  walking  to  school  on 
sunny  mornings 

walking 

to  school,  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb 
on  sunny  mornings,  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  used  as  an 
adverb 

subject  of  the  sentence 

9.  coming  home  with 
skates  across  her 
shoulders 

coming 

home,  adverbial  accusa¬ 
tive 

with  skates,  prepositional 
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subject  of  the  sentence 

Gerund  Phrase  Gerund  Modifiers  of  the  Gerund  Use 

phrase  used  as  an  adverb 
across  her  shoulders . 


10.  being  courageous  being 

Exercise  II  A:  Key:  I.  I.  2.  I.  3.  no  pro¬ 
noun.  4.  ever.  5.  us.  6.  rather.  7.  kind  of. 
8.  he.  9.  has.  10.  us  11.  at.  12.  I.  13. 
me.  14.  her.  15.  we.  16.  no  pronoun.  17. 

we.  18.  at.  [9  me.  20.  us.  21.  at.  22. 

were.  23,  any  24.  no  pronoun.  25.  me. 
26.  I.  27.  I.  28.  her.  29.  Me.  30.  me. 
31.  me.  32.  this.  33.  her.  34  her.  35.  her. 

36.  has.  37.  he.  38.  she.  39.  she.  40.  me. 

41.  behind.  42.  behind  43.  her.  44.  down. 

Exercise  II  B.  Possible  key:  1  was  2. 
During  a  storm  they  had  found  a  baby  robin 
near  a  wood.  3.  Unlike  most  other  young  birds 
the  robin  was  able  to  adjust  itself  to  living  with¬ 
out  its  parents.  4.  was.  5.  was.  6.  was. 
7.  were.  8.  was.  9.  were,  were.  10.  were. 

11.  were.  12.  was.  13.  are.  14.  give. 
Exercise  II  C.  Possible  key:  1.  Having 

tossed  the  twine  over  the  hedge,  Edna,  with  the 
robin,  went  back  to  the  center  of  the  maze  and 
waited.  2.  By  constantly  calling  back  and 
forth,  Edna  and  her  uncle  somewhat  reduced  the 
difficulty  of  the  maze.  3.  To  help  her  uncle,  she 
never  changed  the  place  where  she  waited  for 
him.  4.  When  a  figure  suddenly  appeared 
through  an  arch  of  the  maze,  he  seemed  like  a 
hero  to  Edna.  5.  “Was  it  really  difficult  to 
find  me?”  6.  “It  was  somewhat  harder...” 
7.  “I  want  you  to  tell  me  .  .  .”  8.  “I  tied  the 

ball  of  twine  to  a  bush  at  the  first  turn.  Then 
carrying  the  ball,  I  investigated  each  turn.  9.  To 
get  back  to  the  start,  we  can  use  the  string  as  a 
guide.” 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  219-232 

1.  Using  the  Central  Thought 
and  Details  When  You  Take 
Notes,  pages  229-230 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
take  clear  and  simple  notes 


prepositional  phrase 
modifving  skates 

subject  of  the  sentence 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  fa)  Take  ample 
time  for  pupils  to  see  that  Charlotte’s  errors 
came  from  inadequate  notes. 

(b)  Charlotte’s  errors  are  vagueness  and  in¬ 
completeness. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  has  a  chance  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  and  report. 

(d)  For  key  to  paragraphs,  see  pages  19-20. 

2..  Learning  to  Take  Notes  and 
Summarize,  pages  230-232 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  about 
taking  notes  and  making  a  summary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  Topic 
of  paragraph  i :  Accidental  discovery  of  retrieving 
instinct  in  otters.  Details:  Ten-year-old  pet  otter 
accompanied  master  and  dog  on  hunting  trip. 
Purpose  of  trig)  was  to  teach  spaniel  to  retrieve. 
One  duck  fell  into  dense  reeds.  Hunter  unable 
to  reach  bird.  Hunter  coaxed  dog  to  get  bird. 
Dog  refused.  Hunter  threw  protesting  dog  over¬ 
board.  Otter,  having  watched  whole  perform¬ 
ance,  went  overboard  as  the  dog  returned.  When 
hunter  realized  otter  was  hunting  for  the  duck, 
he  called  excitedly  to  her  to  bring  it  back. 

Topic  of  paragraph  2:  Otter  refuses  to  yield 
game.  Details:  Hunter  could  follow  progress  of 
otter  by  the  swaying  of  the  tops  of  the  reeds.  A 
limp  duck  was  shoved  through  the  reeds  an  oar’s 
length  away.  A  whiskered  face  with  bright  eyes 
peered  up  at  hunter.  Hunter  welcomed  new  re¬ 
triever  joyously.  Then  he  was  surprised.  Otter 
did  not  become  a  finished  retriever  at  once. 
Aboard  the  boat,  refused  to  turn  over  the  bird. 
Sat  in  the  bottom  growling  defiantly  until  only 
feathers  were  left. 

Topic  of  paragraph  3:  Behavior  of  otter  on 
next  try.  Other  details:  When  the  gun  was  fired, 
surveyed  the  marsh,  slipped  into  water,  paid  no 
attention  to  hunter  who  bade  her  leave  the  bird 
alone.  Returned  with  the  duck  and  gave  it  up 


willingly.  Spaniel  remained  in  boat  and  wriggled 
in  pleasure  at  the  otter’s  good  work. 

Topic  of  paragraph  4:  Otter’s  later  behavior. 
Details:  Often  taken  duck  and  pheasant  hunt¬ 
ing.  Performed  perfectly  as  retriever.  Always 
ate  first  bird.  Fought  all  attempts  to  make  her 
give  it  up.  Perfectly  good-natured  about  all 
subsequent  birds.  Nothing  could  make  her 
change  her  point  of  view  about  the  first  bird. 

Topic  of  paragraph  5:  The  hunter  started 
training  other  otters.  Details:  Balls  were  used 
at  first.  Then  they  were  tried  with  birds. 
Younger  otters  perform  excellently.  Give  up 
their  first  birds  as  readily  as  subsequent  ones. 

Topic  of  paragraph  6:  Although  the  work  is 
experimental,  the  young  otters  promise  to  be¬ 
come  highly  desirable  retrievers.  Details:  Es- 
peciallv  valuable  in  swampy  areas.  Can  swim 
as  well  under  water  as  above.  Sense  of  smell 


keener  than  that  of  dog.  Can  locate  dead  or 
wounded  birds  with  ease.  In  tangled  swamps 
no  dog  could  compete  with  these  otters.  It  is 
possible  to  work  them  with  dogs  as  well  as  alone. 

3.  Do  You  Understand  What 
You  Read?  page  232 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
exact  meanings  of  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
for  To  discuss  in  class:  1.  exasperate.  2.  ad¬ 
monition.  3.  cajole.  4.  defiant.  5.  retriev¬ 
ing.  6.  flounder.  7.  venture.  8.  adamant. 
9.  subsequent. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  calm. 
2.  praises.  3.  bullied.  4.  obeyed.  5.  quar¬ 
relsomely.  6.  long.  7.  strange.  8.  faint. 
9.  far.  10.  timid.  11.  silent. 


unit  seven.  Business  Letters,  Pages  233-264 


chapter  nineteen.  Using  English  for  Business,  Pages  233-244 


1.  Reviewing  the  Parts  and 
Correct  Forms  of  Business 
Letters,  pages  233-236 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil 
to  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the  correct  form, 
greeting,  closing,  and  folding  of  a  business  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Emphasize  the  colon 
alone  (not  semicolon,  or  colon  and  dash,  or  dash) 
as  the  only  correct  punctuation  after  the  greeting 
of  a  business  letter.  When  letters  are  presented 
for  class  discussion,  give  special  praise  to  letters 
showing  good  letter  picture  (good  balance  and 
even  margins)  together  with  correct  punctua¬ 
tion. 

2..  Requesting  Information  by 
Letter,  pages  236-238 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  help  the  pupil 
form  three  rules  to  be  followed  in  writing  a  letter 
requesting  information,  (b)  to  give  practice  in 
writing  such  a  letter 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  Emphasize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  all  the  information  that  the 
reader  will  need  in  order  to  answer  the  letter. 
Continue  emphasis  on  good  letter  picture  and 
correct  punctuation.  Let  each  pupil  have  some 
part  in  the  class  work.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask 
for  information  of  interest  to  themselves,  espe¬ 
cially  in  correlation  with  the  work  of  other 
classes. 

3.  Writing  a  Letter  to  Correct 
a  Mistake,  pages  238-240 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  help  the  pupil 
form  three  rules  for  writing  a  letter  requesting 
the  correction  of  an  error,  (b)  to  give  practice  in 
writing  such  a  letter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Emphasize  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  about  the  error  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  especially  a  courteous  tone  in  the 
letter.  In  a  letter  of  this  type  many  persons  be¬ 
come  antagonistic  and  provoke  hostility  in  the 
reader. 
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4-  Ordering  Articles  from  an 
Advertisement,  pages  240-242 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
state  four  rules  to  be  followed  in  writing  a  letter 
ordering  articles  and  to  provide  practice  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  this  type 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Neatness  and  accu¬ 
racy  are  the  points  for  special  emphasis.  If  a 
pupil  copies  prices  incorrectly  or  makes  an  error 
in  arithmetic,  help  him  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  his  order  in  actual  use.  A  letter  from  the  com¬ 
pany  from  which  he  orders,  another  letter  from 
the  pupil,  and  provoking  delay  would  result. 


5.  Applying  for  a  Position, 

pages  242-244 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  state 
five  rules  to  be  followed  in  writing  a  letter  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  position  and  to  apply  them  in  writing 
a  letter  of  his  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Again  emphasize 
neatness  and  accuracy.  Show  the  class  that  a 
letter  unpleasant  in  appearance  or  inaccurate  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  will  prejudice  the 
reader  and  probably  never  get  the  writer  an 
interview,  even  though  he  may  be  well  qualified 
for  the  position.  Evidence  of  incapacity  in  the 
letter  raises  doubts  of  writer’s  ability  in  general. 


chapter  twenty.  Recognizing,  Punctuating,  and  Using 
Compound  Sentences,  Pages  244-242 

1.  A  Test  to  See  What  You  Recall  About  Conjunctions  and 
Compound  Sentences,  page  244 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to  discover  what  facts  about  compound  sentences  he 
needs  to  review 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Co-ordinating 

Correlative 

Words 

Use 

Conjunction 

Conjunction 

Connected 

1.  or 

you 

subject 

Mrs.  Gordon 

subject 

or 

in  your  house 

adverb  mod.  use 

on  your  grounds 

adverb  mod.  use 

1.  and 

brother 

subject 

I 

subject 

3- 

both  —  and 

he 

subject 

I 

subject 

and 

windows 

dir.  obj.  of  washing 

paint 

dir.  obj.  of  washing 

and 

in  washing  windows 

adj.  mod.  experience 

and  paint 

in  beating  rugs 

adj.  mod.  experience 

4.  and 

wash 

predicate 

wax 

predicate 

or 

wax 

obj.  of  prep,  with 

wax 

obj.  of  prep,  with 

5.  or 

big 

adj.  mod.  job 

small 

adj.  mod.  job 

6.  but 

young 

pred.  adj. 
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Co-ordinating  Correlative 

Conjunction  Conjunction 

7.  and 

8.  compound  sentence 

9.  compound  sentence 

10.  and 

11.  compound  sentence 

12.  compound  sentence 

13.  compound  sentence 

2..  Writing  and  Punctuating 
Sentences  Containing  Co-ordi¬ 
nating  Conjunctions,  pages  246-248 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  conjunction, 
co-ordinating  conjunction,  compound  sentence, 
and  punctuation  in  compound  sentence  before  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
decide  by  yourself:  i.  compound;  comma  before 
but.  2.  compound  predicate.  3.  compound; 
comma  before  and.  4.  compound  predicate. 

5.  compound;  comma  before  or.  6.  compound 
predicate.  7.  compound  subject.  8.  com¬ 
pound  subject. 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  (a)  1.  simple 
sentence,  compound  predicate.  2.  compound 
sentence  (compound-complex  sentence),  comma 
before  but.  3.  compound  sentence,  comma  be¬ 
fore  or.  4.  simple  sentence,  compound  subject. 

5.  simple  sentence,  compound  predicate.  6. 
compound  sentence,  comma  before  but.  7.  sim¬ 
ple  sentence,  compound  predicate.  8.  com¬ 
pound  sentence,  comma  before  or. 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
page  375- 

3.  Recognizing  and  Punctuating 
Compound  Sentences  Without 
And,  But ,  or  Or ,  pages  248-240 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the  use 
of  conjunctive  adverbs  and  the  punctuation  re¬ 
quired  with  them;  (b)  to  teach  the  use  and 
punctuation  of  a  compound  sentence  in  which 
the  clauses  are  unconnected 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Show  how  the 
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Words 

Connected 

Use 

strong 

pred.  adj. 

spade 

predicate 

get 

predicate 

have  prepared 

predicate 

have  planted 

predicate 

mastery  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs  makes  pos¬ 
sible  greater  variety  in  sentence  structure.  Have 
the  class  observe  that  the  compound  sentence 
without  a  connective  between  clauses  is  correct 
only  when  there  is  contrast  between  the  state¬ 
ments  or  when  the  word  because  might  be  in¬ 
serted.  Let  every  pupil  have  some  part  in  the 
class  work. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  semi¬ 
colon  after  gloves.  2.  commas  before  and  after 
therefore.  3.  semicolon  after  Thursday.  4. 
semicolon  after  quickly.  5.  semicolon  after 
size;  comma  after  however.  6.  semicolon  after 
other.  7.  commas  before  and  after  therefore. 
8.  semicolon  after  condition ,  commas  before  and 
after  however.  9.  semicolon  after  week.  10. 
commas  before  and  after  therefore. 

(c)  Key  for  Test:  1.  semicolon  after  well, 
commas  before  and  after  however.  2.  semicolon 
after  directions.  3.  semicolon  after  fuel,  comma 
after  however.  4.  semicolon  after  satisfactory , 
commas  before  and  after  therefore.  5.  semi¬ 
colon  after  color.  6.  commas  before  and  after 
therefore.  7.  semicolon  after  jobs.  8.  semi¬ 
colon  after  application,  commas  before  and  after 
nevertheless.  9.  semicolon  after  short.  10. 
commas  before  and  after  moreover ,  semicolon 
after  exercise. 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
page  375. 

4.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned  to  Make  Better 
Sentences,  pages  240-242 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the  kinds 
of  ideas  which  may  be  combined  in  a  compound 


sentence;  (b)  to  teach  the  use  of  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verbs  for  variety  and  more  accurate  expression; 
(c)  to  continue  practice  in  punctuating  com¬ 
pound  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  the  class 
conscious  that  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
enable  them  to  express  meaning  more  accurately. 
Let  each  pupil  have  a  share  in  the  work. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Dear  Mr.  Eldredge: 

I  finished  the  work  around  your  yard  and  left 
at  four  o’clock.  No  one  was  at  home;  therefore 
I  could  not  hand  in  my  bill,  (or  home;  I  could 
not,  therefore,  hand)  The  amount  is  $4.40.  You 
can  give  it  to  me  on  Saturday. 

The  stump  in  the  back  yard  was  heavy,  but  I 
finally  got  it  out  with  a  crowbar.  I  worked  as 
hard  as  I  could,  but  (could;  however,)  the  job 
took  an  hour.  Your  saw  was  locked  in  the  shed; 


therefore  I  could  not  cut  up  the  limbs  of  the 
tree.  I  pulled  them  to  the  back  of  the  yard  and 
piled  them  up.  They  are  not  very  neat,  but 
(neat;  however,)  I  did  the  best  that  I  could. 
One  of  your  rabbits  dug  out  of  his  pen.  I  caught 
him  and  put  him  back.  There  should  be  a 
trench  dug  and  a  wire  put  lower  than  the  side  of 
the  pen.  I  can  do  that  job  on  some  other  day. 

On  Saturday  I  have  to  do  some  work  at  home; 
therefore  I  cannot  come  to  your  house  until  ten 
o’clock.  Marvin  can  help  me,  but  he  will  have 
to  leave  at  two  o’clock.  I  can  stay  until  five  and 
finish  cutting  up  your  wood. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  compound 
predicate.  2.  but,  however,  nevertheless.  3. 
therefore.  4.  therefore.  5.  but,  however.  6. 
therefore.  7.  compound  predicate.  8.  but, 
however,  nevertheless.  9.  but,  however,  never¬ 
theless.  10.  therefore. 


chapter  twenty-one.  Using  Correlative  Conjunctions  and 
Making  Verbs  Agree  Correctly,  Pages  25  2-25  6 


1.  Using  Correlative  Conjunc¬ 
tions  Correctly,  pages  232-254 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the  cor¬ 
relative  conjunctions  and  the  correct  placing  of 
them  in  a  sentence;  (b)  to  teach  the  agreement 
of  the  verb  when  parts  of  a  compound  subject  are 
connected  by  or  or  nor 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  As  each  pupil 
reads  a  sentence,  ask  another  pupil  who  agrees 
with  the  sentence  read  to  prove  why  the  verb  is 
correct  and  to  show  that  correlative  conjunctions 
are  correctly  placed.  Have  another  pupil  tell 
the  grammatical  use  of  the  words  or  phrases  be¬ 
fore  which  the  conjunctions  are  placed. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  I.  have,  on 
not  only  March  15  but  also  April  5.  2.  have, 

both  the  damaged  chair  and  the  broken  lamp. 
3.  neither  answered  my  letters  nor  sent.  4. 
either  in  your  town  or  in  my  own.  5.  afford 
neither  to  lose  my  money  nor  to  waste  any  more 
time.  6.  either  a  letter  or  a  representative. 
7.  is,  neither  a  sound  roof  nor  two  whole  win¬ 
dows.  8.  not  only  wind  drives  in  but  also  a 
good  deal  of  water,  9.  neither  are  healthy  nor 


give  us  comfort.  10.  either  send  a  repairman 
or  have. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  Neither  Jane 
nor  I  have  acted  the  part.  2.  Either  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  his  secretaries  are  going  to  make  the 
announcement.  3.  Neither  he  nor  you  are 
likely  to  win  both  the  rifle  and  the  fishing  rod. 
4.  We  found  not  only  the  room  in  disorder  but 
also  the  entire  house  in  confusion.  5.  Please 
give  either  Ernest  or  me  a  chance.  6.  Either 
this  sentence  or  others  are  incorrect.  7.  Neither 
the  sailors  nor  the  ship  was  ever  seen  again.  8. 
correct.  9.  Please  keep  both  the  box  and  the 
barrel  in  a  cool  place. 

2..  Using  Verbs  Correctly  with 
Compound  Subjects,  pages  234-233 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  re-emphasize  the 
correct  agreement  of  a  verb  when  the  subjects 
are  connected  by  and  and  when  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  or  or  nor 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  After  one  pupil 
has  read  a  sentence,  another  pupil  may  be  asked 
to  say  why  the  sentence  read  is  or  is  not  correct. 


(b)  Key  tor  To  write  by  yourself:  i.  Haven’t. 

2.  Weren’t.  3.  was.  4.  was.  5.  has.  6. 
seems.  7.  has.  8.  have.  9.  has.  10.  Aren’t. 
11.  is.  12.  has,  has.  13.  feels.  14.  hides. 

(c)  Kev  tor  To  test  yourself :  1.  Boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  were  sitting.  2.  Neither  the  cats  nor  the 
rabbit  seems.  3.  Sometimes  either  a  blue  jay 
or  flickers  are.  4.  Don’t  either  trolleys  or  a  bus. 
s.  Haven’t  the  letter  and  the  package.  6. 
Haven’t  circuses  or  carnivals.  7.  Are  there  a 
stamp  and  envelopes.  8.  Aren’t  there  pens  or 
a  pencil  here  or  Are  there  neither  pens  nor  a  pen¬ 
cil  here.  9.  Neither  an  airplane  nor  ships  were 
seen.  10.  Were  either  the  feature  pictures  or 
the  news  reel. 

3.  Using  Compound  Sentences 
More  Effectively,  pages  2j;-2j6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  apply 
the  principles  learned  in  the  preceding  lessons, 
with  emphasis  on  expressing  meaning  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  each  pupil 
have  a  part  in  the  class  work  by  asking  one  to 
read  a  sentence  and  another  or  others  to  give 
reasons  whv  the  version  read  is  or  is  not  correct, 
and  why  the  punctuation  should  be  retained  or 
changed. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Dear  Mr.  Westover: 

Today  your  daughter  met  me  and  told  me 
that  you  need  two  girls  to  work  in  your  green¬ 
house.  My  sister  and  I  need  work  and  are  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  positions.  Helen  is  sixteen  years  old, 
but  she  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  {also,  old  but 
is)  I  am  fifteen  and  am  almost  as  tall  as  she  is. 
Both  of  us  like  to  work  around  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers.  In  the  summer  she  and  I  have  flower  beds 
around  the  yard.  In  the  winter  either  one  or  the 
other  of  us  takes  care  of  the  plants  in  the  house. 
Father  has  built  a  little  addition  outside  the  hall 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  on  the 
second  floor.  We  raise  flowering  plants  there 
Nearly  always  we  have  flowers  of  our  own  on  the 
table. 

Neither  Helen  nor  I  have  had  any  experience 
in  making  floral  pieces,  but  we  like  to  arrange 
flowers;  therefore  I  think  that  we  could  learn 
quickly,  (or,  floral  pieces;  however,  we  like;  — 
or,  floral  pieces;  we  like,  however,)  We  should 
like  to  try. 


School  will  be  out  in  a  week.  After  that  we 
could  work  all  the  time  for  you.  We  should  not 
expect  big  pay  to  start,  but  we  should  want  to 
be  promised  that  we  could  earn  more  as  soon  as 
we  had  more  experience. 

During  this  year  Helen  and  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  part  time  for  Gilchrist  and  King,  198  Sum¬ 
mer  Street.  Their  telephone  number  is  8864. 
Either  Mr.  Gilchrist  or  Mr.  King  is  willing  for 
us  to  give  his  name  as  a  reference.  They  have 
told  us  that  our  work  was  satisfactory.  We 
would  rather  work  around  plants;  we  like  them. 

May  we  please  come  to  talk  with  you?  You 
can  telephone  to  us  at  6632. 

More  Practice,  pages  2; 7-260 

These  lessons  may  be  used  for  individual  re¬ 
medial  work  or  for  additional  class  drill. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  257,  Key: 

1.  771  Hill  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California 
Date 

Miss  Louise  M.  Hudson 
1 5  Grant  Street 
Kingston,  Illinois 

Dear  Madam:  or  Dear  Miss  Hudson: 

2.  423  Union  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Date 

Mr  C.  W  Harris 
5489  Longwood  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida 

Dear  Sir:  or  Dear  Mr.  Harris: 

3.  7798  Foster  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Date 

Jennings  and  Swift 
365  Elm  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  or  Dear  Sirs: 

4.  548  South  Fourth  Street 
Lansing,  Michigan 
Date 

Barton,  Ward  and  Company 
396  West  End  Avenue 
Mobile,  Alabama 


Gentlemen:  or  Dear  Sirs: 

5-  478  Garden  Street 

Burlington,  Vermont 
Date 

Mr.  James  K.  Forrest 
71  North  Main  Street 
Phoenix,  New  Mexico 

Dear  Sir:  or  Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

6.  R.  F.  D.  #3 

Keene,  New  Hampshire 
Date 

Dr.  John  V.  Williams 
514  Portland  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir:  or  Dear  Dr.  Williams: 

7.  Pupil’s  home  address 

Date 

Briggs  and  Hefner 
6778  North  Fifth  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Gentlemen:  or  Dear  Sirs: 

8.  Pupil’s  home  address 

Date 

Montgomery,  Bard  and  Company 
51 1  La  Salle  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Gentlemen:  or  Dear  Sirs: 

The  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  envelope  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
inside  address  of  the  letter.  The  pupil’s  own 
name  and  home  address  should  be  written  neatly 
in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  envelope.  Block 
form  has  been  used  in  this  key,  but  slanting  form 
is  equally  correct. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  257.  Key:  1.  comma  be¬ 
fore  but.  2.  simple  sentence,  compound  predi¬ 
cate.  3.  simple  sentence,  compound  predicate. 
4.  comma  before  or.  5.  comma  before  but. 
6.  comma  before  and.  7.  comma  before  or.  8. 
comma  before  and.  9.  comma  before  but.  10. 
simple  sentence,  compound  predicate.  11. 
comma  before  but.  12.  comma  before  but. 
13.  comma  before  but.  14.  simple  sentence, 
compound  subject.  15.  simple  sentence,  com¬ 
pound  predicate.  16.  comma  before  but.  17. 


comma  before  and.  18.  comma  before  and.  19. 
simple  sentence,  compound  predicate.  20. 
comma  before  but. 

Exercise  II  B,  page  258.  Key:  1.  semicolon 
after  today.  2.  semicolon  after  nail.  3.  semi¬ 
colon  after  well,  comma  after  moreover.  4.  semi¬ 
colon  after  afternoon ,  comma  after  nevertheless. 
5.  semicolon  after  shattered.  6.  semicolon  after 
orders ,  comma  after  nevertheless.  7.  semicolon 
after  once.  8.  commas  before  and  after  how¬ 
ever.  9.  semicolon  after  available.  10.  semi¬ 
colon  after  place.  11.  semicolon  after  well.  12. 
semicolon  after  carefully.  13.  commas  before 
and  after  nevertheless.  14.  semicolon  after  sup¬ 
per,  comma  after  moreover.  15.  semicolon  after 
us.  16.  semicolon  after  jobs.  17.  commas  be¬ 
fore  and  after  however.  18.  semicolon  after  old, 
comma  after  however.  19.  semicolon  after  dan¬ 
gerous.  20.  semicolon  after  carefully. 

Exercise  II  C,  page  259.  1.  Omit  they.  2. 

Change  and  to  ,  but  or  ;  however,  3.  and  to  ; 
therefore  4.  and  to  ,  but  or  ;  however.  5.  and 
to  ,  but  or  ;  however,  6.  and  to  ;  therefore 
7.  and  to  ;  therefore  8.  and  to  ,  but  or  ;  how¬ 
ever,  9.  and  to  ,  but  or  ;  however,  or  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  10.  Omit  he.  11.  and  to  ,  but  or  ;  how¬ 
ever,  12.  and  to  ;  therefore,  13.  Omit  they.  14. 

and  to  ;  15.  and  to;  therefore 

Exercise  III  A,  page  259.  Key:  1.  need  not 

only  men  but  also  food.  2.  have,  both  the 

ocean  and  the  mountains.  3.  either  on  my  desk 
or  on  the  table.  4.  are,  both  the  officers’  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  service  afterward.  5.  neither  a  tree 
nor  a  pole.  6.  must  not  only  have  the  ends  cut 
out  but  also  be.  7.  is.  8.  either  wash  away 
the  seeds  or  cause.  9.  either  to  use  your  car  or 
to  walk.  10.  have. 

Exercise  III  B,  page  260.  Key:  1.  Flaven’t 
these  gardens  or  the  others  been  used  recently? 
2.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  officers  are  certain 
of  the  plan.  3.  Does  this  bus  or  the  trains  make 
faster  time?  4.  Weren’t  those  houses  and  those 
factories  built  recently?  5.  Both  the  windows 
and  the  glass  doors  have  been  curtained.  6. 
Have  the  garage  windows  or  the  windows  in  the 
cellar  been  opened?  7.  Are  the  barrels  or  the 
box  ready  for  use?  8.  Neither  your  picture  nor 
the  ones  of  your  cousin  are  ready  yet.  9. 
Aren’t  there  new  records  or  even  old  ones  any¬ 
where  in  the  house?  10.  Has  neither  the  pheas- 


ant  nor  the  blue  jays  come  to  the  feeding  station 
this  afternoon  ? 

Exercise  111  C,  page  260.  Key:  1.  We  were 
employed  in  several  places  last  summer.  During 
the  winter  we  had  steady  work  for  Mr.  George 
Blunt.  As  a  result  of  our  work  we  saved  nearly 
fifty  dollars  apiece.  2.  Three  men  and  two 
women  got  on  the  bus.  One  of  the  men  could  not 
find  the  money  for  his  fare,  but  another  man  paid 
it  for  him.  Then  the  three  men  sat  down  and 
started  to  sing.  The  women  were  amused  and 
began  laughing.  3.  Sam  and  Tom  went  down¬ 
town  to  buy  new  chains  for  their  bicycles.  The 
first  hardware  store  that  they  visited  had  no 
chains.  Then  they  went  to  a  bicycle  store  and 
asked  the  clerk  for  chains.  He  said  that  he  had 
none  in  stock.  4.  Judy  looked  in  the  telephone 
directory  and  found  the  name  of  a  store  at  which 
she  could  buy  water  colors.  Then  she  called  the 
store  and  asked  the  price  of  paints.  The  clerk 
laughed  and  she  wondered  why.  She  asked  him 
what  was  funny,  and  he  said,  “We  don’t  sell 
pants.”  5.  A  wind  came  up  and  blew  harder 
and  harder.  Before  long  it  broke  a  limb  off  a 
tree  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  and  threw 
the  limb  on  our  porch.  One  of  the  windows  in 
the  room  where  we  were  was  broken.  The  girls 
screamed,  ran  into  the  dining  room,  and  hid 
under  the  table. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  261-264 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Clearly  Your  Mind  Makes 
Pictures,  pages  261-264 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
test  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with  which 
he  visualizes  as  he  reads 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  The  door  opened.  2.  In  the  dark 
rear  of  the  hall.  3.  No;  it  was  “a  dull  glow.” 
4.  “A  flash  of  brilliant  scarlet.”  5.  Bright; 
“the  noonday  sun.”  6.  No;  “stood  on  the  top 
step.”  7.  Well  controlled;  “sturdy,  composed, 
unhurried.”  8.  See  sentence  “His  pipe-clayed 
cross-belts  .  .  .  decisively.”  9.  “gripped  malacca 
stick  decisively.”  10.  Hoddin  was  locking  the 
door.  11.  Yes;  “all  eyes  were  on  the  captain’s 


door,”  “marching  through  the  crowd.”  12. 
“smartly”;  vigorously,  quickly,  like  a  soldier, 
rhythmically.  13.  Walking  three  paces  behind 
the  captain.  14.  crisp  and  decided.  15.  the 
swinging  of  their  accoutrements.  16.  Not  defi¬ 
nitely:  “struck”  might  be  given  as  suggesting 
sound. 

z.  Noticing  What  Your 
Imagination  Adds,  pages  262-265 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  his  imagination  to  supply  details  as  he  reads, 
but  to  imagine  only  what  is  consistent  with  the 
details  about  which  the  passage  makes  definite 
statements 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  passage 
is  taken  from  Boyd’s  Drums.  Details  of  the 
passage,  such  as  fireplace,  buckskin  shirt,  show 
that  the  scene  belongs  in  the  past.  Imagined 
details  must  take  account  of  this  fact. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  row  of  rather  small,  rough  buildings, 
possibly  log  cabins  (certainly  not  a  row  of  great 
modern  barracks).  2.  small;  “stooping  his 
head”  “narrow  doorway.”  3.  “light  of  a 
small  fire  in  the  fireplace.”  4.  “double  tier  of 
bunks.”  5.  No;  “small  fire.”  6.  No;  pos¬ 
sibly  one  was,  but  the  other  two  were  occupied 
with  the  grater.  7.  holding  pannikin  over  the 
fire.  8.  apparently  not;  “ absorbed  in  rubbing,” 
etc.  9.  Blankets  through  holes  in  which  their 
heads  were  stuck.  10.  grating  corn  off  cob. 
11.  Properly  their  refers  to  two  men  grating 
corn:  “pinched  faces,”  “stubble  beard”  one 
larger  than  the  other;  pupils  may  mention  also 
buckskin  shirt  and  shaggy  hair  of  man  holding 
pannikin.  12.  No.  13.  Probably  dirt  (imagi¬ 
nation).  14.  No;  probably  corn  fire-cake  (im¬ 
agination)  since  man  promises  Johnny  some. 
15.  looked  at  Johnny’s  clothing. 

3.  Choosing  Words  to  Fit  the 
Mood  of  the  Picture,  pages  265-264 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  make  the  pupil 
more  keenly  conscious  of  the  mood  of  a  passage 
which  he  reads 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
To  write  by  yourself:  1.  lingering.  2.  filtered 


3.  crept.  4.  gentle.  5.  breeze.  6.  fanned. 
7.  ripples.  8.  tinkled.  9.  glided.  10.  twit¬ 
tered.  11.  points.  12.  dotted.  13.  fragments. 
14.  drifted.  15.  droned. 

When  the  topic  sentence  is  changed  to  “The 
whole  scene  was  one  of  unrest  and  discord,”  th^; 
choices  may  be  as  follows:  1.  hurrying  or  rac¬ 


ing.  2.  glared.  3.  rushed  or  frowned.  4 
racing,  raging,  or  roaring.  5.  squall  or  gale 
6.  whirled.  7.  whitecaps.  8.  clanged.  9 
plunged.  10.  croaked  or  squeaked.  11.  bursts 
(Change  friendly  to  freakish  or  fitful.)  12 
specked.  13.  squeaks.  14.  were  hurled.  15 
roared. 


unit  eight.  Explanations,  Pages  265-303 


chapter  twenty-two.  Giving  Explanations  and  Directions, 

Pages  263-276 


1.  Learning  to  Make  an  Ex¬ 
planation  Clear,  pages  263-268 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
some  of  the  rules  for  clear  explanation  and  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  practice  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty 
of  time  to  test  George’s  explanation  carefully, 
step  by  step  with  the  diagram. 

(b)  Test  the  explanations  the  class  writes  by 
the  pictures  on  page  267.  Draw  attention  to 
the  need  of  four  steps  and  hence  four  paragraphs. 
The  steps  are:  i.  Place  a  pad  directly  over  the 
cut.  2.  Wrap  the  bandage  twice  around  the 
limb  and  tie  a  half  knot  (first  picture).  3.  Place 
a  short  stick  or  similar  article  on  the  half  knot 
and  tie  a  square  knot  over  it;  twist  the  stick 
rapidly  to  tighten  the  tourniquet  (second  pic¬ 
ture).  4.  Hold  the  stick  in  position  by  looping 
the  ends  of  the  bandage  already  applied  over 
the  ends  of  the  stick  (third  picture). 

z.  Breaking  an  Explanation 
into  Steps,  pages  268-270 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
divide  an  explanation  into  the  necessary  steps 
and  to  arrange  them  in  the  right  order  by  cor¬ 
recting  Margaret’s  explanation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  class 
discussion  help  the  pupils  to  test  Margaret’s 
explanation  by  the  rules  they  have  developed. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  version  of  Margaret’s  di¬ 
rections  would  be: 


To  play  checkers,  you  need  a  board  which  is 
divided  into  64  squares,  alternately  black  and 
white.  There  are  eight  squares  along  each  side 
of  the  board.  You  also  need  24  men;  12  white 
and  12  black.  Finally  you  need  an  opponent, 
because  checkers  is  a  game  for  two  persons. 
The  board  is  placed  so  that  a  black  square  is  at 
the  left-hand  corner  of  each  of  the  players,  who 
face  each  other.  Only  the  black  squares  are 
used.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  diagram 
on  the  blackboard  are  black  squares.  IfTo  be¬ 
gin  the  game,  put  one  black  checker  on  each  of 
the  squares  numbered  1  to  12.  On  the  opposite 
side  put  one  white  checker  on  each  of  the  squares 
numbered  21  to  32.  The  checkers  are  moved 
one  at  a  time  diagonally  forward  from  one  black 
square  to  the  next.  The  players  take  alternate 
turns  in  moving  the  checkers.  The  player  who 
has  the  black  checkers  always  moves  first.  For 
this  reason  the  players  change  men  at  the  end 
of  each  game.  Otherwise  one  would  always 
have  the  advantage  of  making  the  first  move. 
As  soon  as  any  white  checker  reaches  square  1, 
2,  3,  or  4,  it  is  crowned;  that  is,  one  of  the  un¬ 
used  or  captured  checkers  of  the  same  color  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  successful  man.  This  man 
becomes  a  king  and  has  the  power  of  moving 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  In  the  same 
way,  as  black  checkers  reach  squares  29,  30,  31, 
and  32,  they  are  crowned.  If  Capturing  the  op¬ 
ponent’s  men  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  game.  If 
a  man  is  on  a  square  next  to  one  of  the  op¬ 
ponent’s  men  and  the  square  beyond  the  op¬ 
ponent’s  man  is  vacant,  the  opponent’s  man  is 


jumped  over  and  taken  up.  When  such  a  move 
is  possible,  it  must  be  taken.  To  understand 
this  play,  look  at  the  diagram.  If  a  white 
checker  is  on  square  14  and  a  black  checker  on 
10,  with  17  vacant,  when  it  is  black’s  turn  to 
move,  the  black  checker  on  to  must  be  moved 
to  17  and  the  white  checker  on  14  taken  up. 
If  at  this  time  there  is  a  white  checker  on  22  and 
:6  is  vacant,  the  black  checker  which  took  up 
14  must  proceed  to  jump  and  take  up  22  also. 
\  king  can  take  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 
Thus  if  a  white  king  is  on  n  and  black  checkers 
on  squares  7  and  6,  with  2  and  9  vacant,  the 
white  king  takes  both  7  and  6.  However,  a  man 
that  becomes  a  king  in  the  process  of  capturing 
cannot  continue  capturing  during  that  move. 
Suppose  a  white  checker  were  on  12  and  black 
checkers  on  8  and  9,  with  3  and  10  vacant.  The 
white  checker  could  capture  8  and,  landing  on  3, 
would  be  crowned,  but  it  could  not  in  that  move 
go  on  to  capture  7.  If  a  player  can  capture  a 
man,  or  series  of  men,  but  makes  a  move  that 
does  not  capture  the  man  or  all  of  the  series 
that  is  possible,  his  opponent  may  do  one  of 
three  things:  He  may  allow  the  move  to  stand. 
He  may  have  the  false  move  taken  back  and  the 
capture  made.  He  may  remove  from  the  board 
the  man  which  should  have  made  the  capture. 

A  player  loses  the  game  when  he  has  lost  all 
of  his  men  or  has  all  those  left  on  the  board 
blocked.  A  draw  or  tie  occurs  when  neither 
player  can  force  the  other  into  a  position  by 
which  he  would  lose  the  game. 

3.  Using  Definitions  and 
Making  Full  Explanations, 
pages  270-272 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
define  clearly  in  simple  words  any  technical  or 
special  terms  or  phrases  that  he  uses  in  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  to  give  enough  information  to 
make  his  explanation  clear  and  easy  to  follow 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty 
of  time  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  actually 
understand  Rod’s  explanation  and  that  they 
can  follow  the  diagram  he  supplied. 

(b)  Have  the  class  test  their  explanations 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  they  have  followed 
the  rules  they  developed.  Emphasize  especially 


the  definition  of  technical  terms  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  sufficient  information. 

4.  Seeing  Clearly  in  Order  to 
Explain  Accurately,  pages  273-277 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  use  demonstrations  in  explanations  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  to  let  the  pupils  test  Merrill’s  explanation 
by  means  of  strips  of  paper  representing  the 
boards.  They  should  discover  that  one  pair  of 
boards  will  by  Merrill’s  directions  have  no  sup¬ 
port.  Let  the  class  discover  that  the  directions 
would  have  been  more  successful  if  they  had 
called  for  8  stakes,  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  each 
placed  one  foot  from  each  corner.  One  set  of 
16  boards  must  be  yl  ft.  shorter  than  called  for 
by  Merrill’s  directions. 

(b)  The  following  topics  are  satisfactory  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  interests  of  the  individual  class 
will  determine  whether  they  are  suited  to  the 
needs  of  this  particular  group:  Making  and 
Tying  Properly  a  Sling  for  a  Broken  Arm.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Buttonhole.  Rescuing  a  Drowning  Per¬ 
son.  Measuring  Floor  Space  for  Linoleum. 
This  last  topic  may  be  too  lengthy  for  a  brief 
demonstration. 

(c)  Take  ample  time  to  have  the  steps  of  the 
explanation  worked  out  by  the  class  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  good  order. 

(d)  Do  not  omit  Testing  the  explanation. 
Pupils  should  know  that  commercial  companies 
make  similar  tests  before  their  explanations  are 
put  into  type.  Numerous  persons  tested  every 
explanation  in  this  book  before  it  was  printed. 
Emphasize  (1)  the  importance  of  the  discus¬ 
sion’s  being  clear  enough  to  be  followed  by  the 
demonstrator  and  (2)  the  importance  of  a 
demonstrator’s  doing  exactly  what  the  directions 
say. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  277-276 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  in 
this  chapter 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Encourage  the 
pupil  to  select  his  own  topic  for  an  explanation. 
It  should  be  something  he  needs  to  explain  or 
wishes  to  make  clear  to  someone  else.  A  simple 
process  from  the  science  or  home  economics 
course  may  be  used. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  his  explanation. 

(c)  Allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  class  to  ask 
questions  of  each  demonstrator.  Encourage  the 
class  to  test  the  demonstrations  by  the  rules 
they  have  developed. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  needs  to 


give  an  explanation,  written  or  oral,  it  should 
be  developed  and  tested  according  to  the  rules 
worked  out  in  this  chapter.  Directions  for  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  in  science  classes  or  in 
home  economics  classes  are  examples  of  the 
type  of  work  that  should  be  correlated  with  this 
chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

When  there  are  two  or  more  small  grades  or 
classes  in  a  single  classroom,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  each  class  to  have  its  own  period  for  giving 
explanations.  Often  classes  can  and  should  be 
combined  for  this  work. 


chapter  twenty-three.  Recognizing  and  Punctuating 
Complex  and  Compound-Complex  Sentences,  Pages  277-288 


1.  A  Test  to  Show  You  What 
You  Remember  About  Complex 
Sentences,  pages  277-278 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  recalls  about  the  use  and  punctua¬ 
tion  of  subordinate  clauses  used  as  adjectives 
and  adverbs  in  complex  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself:  (Subordinate  clauses  are  indicated 
by  underlines;  subordinating  conjunctions  are 
set  in  bold-face  type.)  1.  Mr.  George  Sharp, 
who  is  a  geographer,  has  interested  me  in  maps, 
(adjective)  The  clause  modifies  Sharp.  1. 
These  are  some  of  the  suggestions  which  he  has 
given  to  me.  (adjective)  The  clause  modifies 
suggestions.  3.  When  you  are  using  a  map, 
always  notice  the  scale  of  miles,  (adverb)  The 
clause  modifies  notice.  4.  This  scale  is  a  small 
line  which  is  usually  placed  near  the  bottom 
of  the  map.  (adjective)  The  clause  modifies 
line.  5.  It  shows  the  number  of  miles  which 
are  represented  by  a  given  distance,  (adjective) 
Clause  modifies  miles.  6.  If  you  are  looking  at 
a  small  map  of  a  large  country,  one  inch  may 


represent  hundreds  of  miles,  (adverb)  Clause 
modifies  may  represent.  7.  On  a  large  map 
which  shows  a  small  country,  one  inch  may  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  few  miles,  (adjective)  Clause  mod¬ 
ifies  map.  8.  Two  maps  which  are  alike  in  size 
may  mislead  a  person  if  he  does  not  look  at  the 
scale  of  miles,  (adjective)  First  clause  modifies 
maps,  (adverb)  Second  clause  modifies  may 
mislead.  9.  When  a  map  of  Maine,  which  is  the 
largest  state  of  New  England,  is  printed  in  a  geog¬ 
raphy,  it  may  occupy  a  whole  page.  When  clause 
modifies  may  occupy,  (adverb)  Which  clause 
modifies  Maine,  (adjective)  10.  The  map  of 
Wyoming,  which  is  a  much  larger  state,  may  be  of 
the  same  size,  because  the  pages  of  the  book  are 
alike.  Which  clause  modifies  Wyoming,  (ad¬ 
jective)  Because  clause  modifies  may  be. 
(adverb)  11.  When  you  study  these  maps,  be 
sure  to  look  at  the  scale  of  miles,  (adverb) 
Clause  modifies  to  look.  12.  If  you  do  so,  you 
will  discover  an  interesting  fact.  (adverb) 
Clause  modifies  will  discover.  13.  Even  though 
the  maps  are  of  the  same  size,  the  amounts  of 
land  in  the  two  states  are  very  different,  (ad- 
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verb)  Clause  modifies  different ,  or  are.  14. 
When  you  compare  their  sizes,  you  will  find 
room  in  Wyoming  for  two  states  of  Maine, 
(adverb)  Clause  modifies  will  find.  15.  Be¬ 
cause  the  other  states  of  New  England  are  small, 
you  would  find  room  in  Wyoming  for  them  also, 
(adverb)  Clause  modifies  would  find.  16.  Thus 
in  Wyoming,  which  is  not  the  largest  state,  two 
states  of  Maine  could  be  placed  plus  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  little  space  left  over, 
(adjective)  Clause  modifies  Wyoming.  17. 
As  Mr.  Sharp  says,  the  scale  of  miles  is  impor¬ 
tant.  (adverb)  Clause  modifies  important. 

There  are  eleven  subordinating  conjunctions 
in  the  test. 

2..  Recognizing  Principal  Clauses 
and  Subordinate  Clauses, 
pages  278-280 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the 

terms  clause ,  simple  sentence ,  principal  clause , 
subordinate  clause ,  complex  sentence ,  compound- 
complex  sentence ;  (b)  to  teach  the  pupil  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  number  of  clauses  in  the  sentence  by 
noting  the  number  of  groups  of  subject  and  verb; 
to  provide  drill  in  recognition  of  kinds  of  clauses 
and  kinds  of  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  questions 
in  To  discuss  with  your  class ,  page  279,  are  impor¬ 
tant;  they  are  intended  to  make  the  pupil  think 
of  the  identifying  marks  of  types  of  clauses  and 
sentences.  Too  many  pupils  memorize  defini¬ 
tions  without  analyzing  them.  Each  pupil  may 
have  a  part  in  the  discussion  if  one  pupil  is  asked 
to  give  groups  of  subject  and  predicate,  another 
to  give  the  subordinate  clauses  and  the  kind  of 
each,  and  another  to  tell  the  kind  of  sentence. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  The  key 
gives  first  the  simple  subjects  and  simple  predi¬ 
cates  in  each  sentence,  then  the  subordinate 
clause  or  clauses  and  the  use  of  each,  then  the 
kind  of  sentence.  1.  you  —  are  packing;  you  — 
should  place;  when  you  are  packing  articles  for 
mailing,  adverb  modifying  should  place-,  complex 
sentence.  2.  box  —  is  crushed;  that  —  is  made; 
that  is  made  of  thin  cardboard,  adjective  modi¬ 
fying  box;  complex  sentence.  3.  box  —  should 


be  used;  simple  sentence.  4.  you  —  are  pack- 
ing;  you  —  must  pack;  if  you  are  packing  several 
articles  such  as  Christmas  gifts,  adverbial  clause 
modifying  must  pack;  complex  sentence.  (The 
elliptical  clause  such  as  Christmas  gifts  may  be 
neglected  at  this  time.)  5.  article  —  should  be 
packed;  it  —  rattles;  so  that  it  rattles,  adverbial 
clause  modifying  should  be  packed;  complex  sen¬ 
tence.  6.  clerk  —  hears;  he  —  may  refuse;  if 
the  post-office  clerk  hears  a  rattle,  adverbial 
clause  modifying  may  refuse;  complex  sentence. 
7.  (you)  —  fit;  (you)  - —  fill;  that  —  will  hold; 
that  will  hold  the  packages  tight,  adjective 
clause  modifying  material;  compound-complex 
sentence.  8.  newspapers  —  are;  that  —  have 
been  crushed;  that  have  been  crushed,  adjective 
clause  modifying  newspapers;  complex  sentence. 
9.  box  —  has  been  packed;  it  —  should  be  tied; 
when  the  box  has  been  firmly  packed,  adverb¬ 
ial  clause  modifying  should  be  tied;  complex 
sentence.  10.  you  —  should  address;  you  — 
wrap;  before  you  wrap  it,  adverbial  clause  modi- 
fying  should  address;  complex  sentence.  n. 
wrapping- — should  be  torn;  address  —  will  be; 
if  the  wrapping  should  be  torn  off,  adverbial 
clause  modifying  useful  or  will  be;  complex  sen¬ 
tence.  12.  you  —  are;  that  —  will  tear;  that 
will  not  tear  easily,  adjective  clause  modifying 
paper;  complex  sentence.  13.  you  —  tie;  you 

—  should  use;  string — breaks;  when  you  tie 
the  package,  adverbial  clause  modifying  should 
use;  for  light  string  breaks  easily,  adverbial 
clause  modifying  should  use;  complex  sentence. 
14.  (you)  —  address;  simple  sentence.  15.  you 

—  may  address;  wrapping  —  may  be  torn;  be¬ 
cause  the  wrapping  may  be  torn,  adverbial 
clause  modifying  may  address;  complex  sentence. 
16.  you  —  pack,  tie;  it  —  should  reach;  if  you 
pack  carefully  and  tie  your  package  firmly,  ad¬ 

verbial  clause  modifying  should  reach;  complex 
sentence. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  can  —  is 
used;  it  —  should  be  stirred;  before  a  can  of 
paint  is  used,  adverbial  clause  modifying  should 
be  stirred;  complex  sentence.  2.  oil  —  must  be 
mixed;  which  —  comes;  which  —  has  settled; 
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which  comes  to  the  top,  adjective  clause  modify¬ 
ing  oil;  which  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  adjec¬ 
tive  clause  modifying  pigment;  complex  sentence. 
3.  stirring  —  should  be  done;  which  —  is,  is; 
it  —  wastes;  which  is  strong  but  is  not  so  large, 
adjective  clause  modifying  stick;  that  it  wastes 
paint,  adverbial  clause  modifying  large;  complex 
sentence.  4.  stick  —  is;  that  —  has;  that  has  a 
square  bottom  end,  adjective  clause  modifying 
stick;  complex  sentence.  5.  pigment- — sticks; 
it  —  should  be  scraped;  if  any  pigment  sticks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  can,  adverbial  clause  modifying 
should  be  scraped;  complex  sentence.  6.  stirring 

—  should  be  continued;  pigment  and  oil  —  are 
mixed;  until  the  pigment  and  oil  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  adverbial  clause  modifying  should  be  con- 
tinued;  complex  sentence.  7.  mixing  —  is;  lump 

—  will  appear;  when  the  mixing  is  complete, 
adverbial  clause  modifying  will  appear;  complex 
sentence.  8.  brush  —  must  be,  should  be 
shaken;  you  —  use;  which  you  use,  adjective 
clause  modifying  brush;  complex  sentence.  9. 
it  —  should  be  dipped;  paint  —  should  be 


worked;  paint  —  has  been  stirred;  with  which  the 
paint  has  been  stirred,  adjective  clause  modifying 
stick;  compound-complex  sentence.  10.  stick  — 
should  be  held;  paint  —  is  wasted;  so  that  no 
paint  is  wasted,  adverbial  clause  modifying 
should  be  held;  complex  sentence. 

i).  Using  Subordinate  Clauses  as 
Adverbs,  and  Recognizing 
Subordinating  Conjunctions, 
pages  280-282 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  elliptical 
adverbial  clause,  the  more  common  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions,  and  the  use  of  subordinate 
clauses  as  adverbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  a  part  in  the  class  discussion. 
Greater  pupil  participation  and  closer  attention 
can  be  secured  by  asking  one  pupil  to  give  the 
subordinate  clause,  another  to  tell  what  the 
clause  modifies,  and  another  to  name  the  subor¬ 
dinating  conjunction. 


(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Subordinate  Clause 

Word  Modified 

Subordinating 

Conjunction 

I. 

as  you  might  think 

hard 

as 

1. 

if  you  want  .  .  .  route 

can  follow 

if 

provided  that  .  .  .  climbing 

can  follow 

provided  that 

3- 

where  you  .  .  .  campground 

begins 

where 

4- 

where  the  path  .  .  .  woods 

will  see 

where 

so  that  it  .  .  .  visible 

fastened 

so  that 

5- 

than  this  one  (is) 

smaller 

than 

6. 

that  you  .  .  .  dots 

clearly 

that 

7- 

whenever  ...  off 

should  look 

whenever 

even  though  .  .  .  before 

should  look 

even  though 

8. 

as  you  .  .  .  higher 

becomes 

as 

than  .  .  .  beginning 

more  rocky 

than 

9- 

as  if  you  .  .  .  stairs 

can  climb 

as  if 

10. 

when  you  .  .  .  trees 

must  watch 

when 

as  you  can 

carefully 

as 

in  order  that  you  .  .  .  trail 

must  watch 

in  order  that 

11. 

because  .  .  .  paint 

easy  or  to  see 

because 

11. 

as  it  .  .  .  trees 

easily 

as 

r3- 

than  you  .  .  .  down 

more  carefully 

than 

for  you  .  .  .  easily 

must  climb 

for 
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S  U 15  O  R  m  N  A  T  E  C  L  A  U  S  E 

Word  Modified 

Su  BORDIN  ATI  N  ( 

14.  as  you  .  .  .  top 

will  find 

Conjunction 

as 

than  you  .  .  .  expected 

stronger 

than 

15.  when  vou  .  .  .  summit 

can  rest 

when 

as  a  .  .  garage  (is) 

large 

as 

(c)  key  for  To  test  yourself: 

1 .  if  the  sun  .  .  .  shining 

will  find 

if 

2.  provided  that  vou  .  .  .  you 

may  eat 

provided  that 

3.  when  you  .  .  .  down 

should  go 

when 

so  that  .  .  .  slip 

should  go  or  carefully 

so  that 

4.  that  you  ...  it 

painful 

that 

5.  as  .  .  .  glass  (is) 

smooth 

as 

6.  when  you  .  .  .  again 

can  catch 

when 

in  order  that  .  .  .  yourself 

can  catch 

in  order  that 

7.  if  the  trail  .  .  .  wet 

will  find 

if 

that  you  .  .  .  trees 

slippery 

that 

8.  after  .  .  .  camping-place 

will  be 

after 

9.  than  vou  .  .  .  eat 

heartier 

than 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  376. 

4-  Recognizing  Subordinate  Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  each  pupil 

CLAUSES  Used  AS  Adjectives,  have  a  part  in  the  class  work  by  asking  one  pupil 

pages  282-28 J  to  g’ve  the  relative  clause,  another  the  word 

modified,  and  another  the  relative  pronoun  01 
Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  use  of  the  relative  adverb, 
relative  clause,  the  case  forms  of  the  relative 
pronoun  and  their  uses,  the  relative  adverbs  and 
their  uses 


(b)  Kev  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Relative  Clause 

Word  Modified 

Relative  Pronoun 

Relative  Adverb 

1. 

when  .  .  .  unknown 

time 

when 

2. 

which  cost  $30,000 

invention 

which 

that  .  .  .  silk 

bag 

that 

3- 

which  .  .  .  rise 

hydrogen 

which 

4- 

by  which  .  .  .  hamper 

cords 

which 

to  which  .  .  .  engine 

hamper 

which 

5- 

that  he  .  .  .  tricycle 

one 

that 

6. 

where  .  .  .  experiment 

Paris 

where 

whose  .  .  .  airship 

man 

whose 

7- 

why  a  man  ...  fly 

reason 

why 

by  which  .  .  .  killed 

something 

which 

8. 

whose  .  .  .  great 

Dumont 

whose 

9- 

who  were  .  .  .  ropes 

men 

who 

10. 

in  which  .  .  .  riding 

basket 

which 

11. 

that  .  .  .  propeller 

engine 

that 

12. 

which  was  watching 

crowd 

which 
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Relative  Clause 

Word  Modified 

Relative  Pronoun 

Relative  Adverb 

13.  whose  .  .  .  airship 

man 

whose 

in  which  .  .  .  riding 

airship 

which 

14.  which  .  .  .  inventors 

fate 

which 

15.  that  held  .  .  .  motor 

envelope 

that 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

Relative  Clause 

Word  Modified 

Relative  Pronoun 

Relative  Adverb 

1.  why  .  .  .  buckling 

reason 

why 

( That  an  air  pump  had  failed  is  a  noun  clause  used  as  predicate  nominative.  If  a  pupil  tries 

include  it,  ask  him  to  find  the  antecedent.) 

2.  which  .  .  .  death 

crash 

which 

3.  where  kites 

field 

where 

4.  which  .  .  .  balloon 

ropes 

which 

5.  which  was  blowing 

wind 

which 

which  .  .  .  kite 

wind 

which 

6.  to  whom  .  .  .  shouted 

boys 

whom 

which  he  gave 

directions 

which 

7.  with  which  it 

crash 

which 

landed 

8.  whose  life  .  .  . 

inventor 

whose 

charm 

9.  which  .  .  .  made 

flight 

which 

who  .  .  .  airship 

man 

who 

which  .  .  .  guided 

airship 

which 

which  .  .  .  motor 

airship 

which 

10.  which  he  had  made 

attempt 

which 

when  .  .  .  succeed 

time 

when 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
page  376. 


5.  Punctuating  Relative  and 
Adverbial  Clauses,  pages  285-288 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  relative  and  adverbial  clauses  as  an  aid 
to  clarity  of  meaning 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  lesson  is 
likely  to  prove  difficult.  Some  pupils  have  great 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses. 
The  lesson  may  be  brought  in  touch  with  real 
life  by  telling  the  class  that  the  punctuation 
taught  here  is  that  observed  by  newspaper  men, 
whose  work  they  read  every  day.  Additional 
practice  can  be  provided  not  only  by  the  More 
Practice  exercises  on  page  298  but  also  by  asking 
pupils  to  copy  from  a  newspaper  examples  of 
restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses  properly 
punctuated. 


(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself 1.  Birchdale, 
which  is  the  name  of  our  little  summer  colony, 
(rel.  mod.  Birchdale)  is  not  well  known,  for  it  is 
not  on  any  main  road,  (adv.  mod.  known)  2. 
Since  you  are  coming  by  automobile,  (adv. 
mod.  must  send)  I  must  send  you  directions 
for  reaching  the  place.  3.  If  you  follow  them, 
(adv.  mod.  will  have)  you  will  not  have  difficulty, 
although  you  will  need  to  be  careful,  (adv.  mod. 
will  have)  4.  Take  Route  9,  which  runs  near 
your  home,  (adj.  mod.  Route  9)  and  follow  it  into 
Carlton,  which  is  the  city  nearest  Birchdale. 
(adj.  mod.  Carlton)  5.  As  you  enter  Carlton, 
(adv.  mod.  will  cross)  you  will  cross  Memorial 
Bridge,  which  you  will  be  sure  to  notice,  (adj. 
mod.  Memorial  Bridge)  as  it  is  unusually  wide. 
(adv.  mod.  to  notice)  6.  In  Carlton,  about  a 
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half  mile  from  the  bridge,  you  will  see  Benton 
Park,  where  the  road  forks,  (ad),  mod.  Benton 
Park)  7 .  Take  the  road  to  the  right  at  the 
fork,  even  though  it  does  not  look  like  an  impor- 
tant  street,  (adv.  mod.  take)  8.  Go  straight 
ahead  and  down  a  hill  until  yon  come  to  a  large 
square  (adv.  mod.  go)  which  is  crossed  by  a  rail- 
road.  (ad),  mod.  square)  9.  Bear  a  little  to  the 
right  around  the  parking  ground  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  square.  (adj.  mod.  ground)  10. 
As  yon  cross  the  square,  (adv.  mod.  will  see)  you 
will  see  the  large  Court  House,  which  stands  on 
the  left  of  the  road  (adj.  mod.  Court  House)  that 
you  are  to  follow,  (adj.  mod.  road)  n.  When 
you  have  passed  the  Court  House,  (adv.  mod.  go) 
go  straight  ahead  to  the  next  traffic  circle.  12. 
Then  swing  right  into  Pleasant  Street,  which  you 
will  know  because  of  the  street-car  tracks  on  it. 
(adj.  mod.  Pleasant  Street)  13.  Go  straight 
ahead  for  about  five  miles  to  the  little  hamlet  of 
Milton.  14.  At  the  place  where  the  road  forks 
in  Milton  (adj.  mod.  place)  keep  to  the  left.  15. 
Continue  for  three  miles,  and  then  watch  care¬ 
fully,  for  you  will  be  near  the  road  into  Birch- 
dale.  (adv.  mod.  watch)  16.  When  you  come 
to  a  tiny  white  church  on  your  right,  (adv.  mod. 
turn)  turn  right.  17.  If  you  are  wise,  (adv.  mod. 
will  drive)  you  will  drive  slowly,  for  the  road  from 
here  on  is  narrow,  (adv.  mod.  will  drive)  18. 
After  you  see  a  large  farm  on  your  right,  (adv. 
mod.  turn)  turn  into  a  small  side  road  on  the  left 
which  is  marked  by  a  sign  “Birchdale.”  (adj. 
mod.  road)  19.  Take  the  next  right,  even 


though  you  seem  to  be  going  into  dense  woods. 

(adv.  mod.  take)  20.  Just  after  you  have  passed 
through  a  small  but  dense  pine  grove,  (adv.  mod 
will  see)  you  will  see  Birchdale  and  our  home, 
which  is  the  first  house  on  your  right,  (adj.  mod. 
home) 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  your  ability  to  punctuate: 
Robert  Fulton,  who  is  the  best  known  of  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  steamboats,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1765.  While  he  was  a  child,  he  showed  skill 
as  an  artist,  although  he  displayed  also  much  in¬ 
ventive  genius.  When  he  was  only  fourteen,  he 
built  a  boat  run  by  a  paddle  wheel  which  was 
turned  by  hand.  Later  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  supported  himself  as  a  painter.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  still  young,  his  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  Benjamin  West,  who  was  the  famous 
American  painter  of  his  time.  At  West’s  sug¬ 
gestion  Fulton  went  to  England,  where  he  stud¬ 
ied  science  and  mechanics.  He  even  invented  a 
submarine,  which  was  tried  in  the  Seine,  a  river 
in  France.  In  1800  in  Paris  he  built  two  steam¬ 
boats,  of  which  the  first  sank  (or  sank;  the).  The 
second  ran  successfully,  although  it  was  very 
slow.  When  he  returned  to  America,  he  began 
work  on  his  most  famous  boat,  the  Clermont , 
which  was  nicknamed  “Fulton’s  Folly.”  In 
1807  this  boat  made  a  successful  trip  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  Even 
though  the  trip  was  successful,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  a  very  slow  one,  for  the  Clermont  aver¬ 
aged  only  five  miles  an  hour.  The  important 
fact,  however,  was  that  the  steamboat  was  a 
proved  means  of  transportation.  It  had  come 
to  stay. 


chapter  twenty-four.  Using  Subordinating  Conjunctions, 
Verbs,  and  Relative  Clauses  Correctly  in  Complex 
Sentences,  Pages  288-296 

I.  A  Test  TO  See  How  Well  You  about  correct  usage,  including  that  usage  to  be 
Remember  What  You  Have  discussed  in  the  lessons  of  this  chapter 

Learned,  pages  288-289  Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read  to 

yourself:  (In  the  key  the  words  used  to  correct 
Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to  errors  are  in  italics.) 
discover  how  well  he  recalls  what  he  has  learned  About  (or  At)  three  o’clock  on  Monday  after- 
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noon  Norman,  Jane,  and  I  met  Mr.  Gilbert, 
whom  you  know.  He  began  talking  to  us,  and  we 
told  him  we  were  going  to  earn  money  quickly  to 
buy  War  Saving  Stamps.  He  told  us  that  he 
would  give  a  prize  of  two  dollars  to  the  one  who 
earned  $16.75  {soonest ,  sooner  than  anyone  else , 
the  soonest  of  all )  so  that  the  winner  could 
fill  his  book.  Because  all  of  us  wanted  the  prize, 
there  wasn’t  anyone  (or  was  no  one )  to  whom  the 
idea  didn’t  appeal.  Each  wanted  the  money  for 
himself.  Jane  and  /  had  already  earned  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  her  and  me  to  divide  between  us.  Having 
a  good  start,  we  thought  that  the  prize  seemed  easy 
for  her  and  me  to  win.  Each  of  us  was  eager  to 
get  it.  We  two  decided  to  call  at  each  house  on 
the  block  where  there  was  anyone  at  home.  Then 
we  were  going  to  ask  for  jobs.  If  we  could  get 
jobs  in  our  own  block,  that  was  as  far  as  we  were 
going  to  go.  Each  of  us  made  a  list  of  the  things 
that  our  mothers  had  taught  us  to  do.  Hers  was 
the  longer  of  the  two  lists.  I  happened  to  meet 
Mrs.  Jennings,  whom  I  know  ( best ,  better  than 
anyone  else )  on  the  block.  She  said  that  she 
would  pay  me  thirty  cents  an  hour  as  other 
people  were  paying  if  I  would  work  for  her  every 
afternoon.  She  was  very  pleasant  to  me.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  said  that  she  {didn't  have  anything ,  or 
had  nothing )  that  I  could  do.  For  her  unwilling¬ 
ness  I  blamed  Sue ,  who  Mrs.  Carpenter  said  did 
hardly  anything  well  when  Mr.  Carpenter  hired 
her.  Then  I  heard  of  Mrs.  Me  Adam' s  wanting 
a  girl  to  help  her  on  Saturdays.  She  wanted 
someone  to  rake  the  leaves  of  her  lawn  and  pile 
them  behind  the  garage.  I  got  some  other  jobs 
besides  these,  and  when  the  week  was  over,  I  had 
earned  nearly  five  dollars.  I  bought  stamps  at 
the  post  office  and  pasted  them  into  my  book. 
During  the  next  week  I  got  some  more  of  this 
same  kind  of  jobs  and  made  almost  six  dollars. 
By  that  time  I  was  rather  sure  of  my  winning  the 
prize.  I  needed  only  about  two  dollars  more  to 
have  my  money  before  the  others  had  earned 
theirs.  The  next  week,  because  my  mother  had 
to  be  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  I  got  dinner  every 
night  and  washed  the  dishes.  She  paid  me  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  by  Friday  my  book  held  $16.75 
in  stamps.  As  soon  as  I  knew  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  at  home,  I  went  and  showed  him  my  book. 
He  said  that  I  had  earned  money  {faster  than 
anyone  else,  fastest)  and  he  gave  me  the  prize. 


2..  Using  Subordinating  Con¬ 
junctions,  Verbs,  and  Pronouns 
Correctly  in  Adverbial  Clauses, 
pages  289-292 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  teach  the  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  certain  subordinating  conjunctions;  (b) 
to  review  other  common  errors  in  usage  which 
are  likely  to  occur  in  using  subordinate  clauses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  each  pupil 
have  some  part  in  the  class  discussion. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1.  Unless, 
I,  as.  2.  Because,  unless,  they’re.  3.  Let’s, 
provided.  4.  may.  5.  because,  I.  6.  were, 
let,  us  boys.  7.  Unless.  8.  as.  9.  because. 
10.  provided,  n.  Unless,  as.  12.  were,  we. 
13.  Because,  unless,  somewhere.  14.  they. 
15.  weren’t,  any.  16.  Let’s,  let,  off,  because, 
any.  17.  were,  need  only.  18.  provided.  19. 
Because,  at.  20.  unless,  let,  his. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself ,  page  292:  (Cor¬ 
rections  are  indicated  by  italics.) 

Unless  we  have  more  rehearsals,  I’m  afraid  that 
our  play  won’t  be  any  good.  We  should  have 
started  work  earlier,  as  we  did  last  year.  Be¬ 
cause  vacation  comes  next  week,  we  have  scarcely 
two  weeks  more  for  practice.  Debby  doesn't 
know  her  part  yet.  If  I  were  she ,  I’d  be  ashamed. 
Anyway  I  think  that  Mary  would  take  the  part 
better  than  she.  If  I  were  she ,  I’d  either  work  or 
give  up  the  part.  She  ought  not  to  make  the  rest 
of  us  worry  about  her.  Because  all  the  rest  of  us 
know  our  lines,  she’s  holding  up  progress  just  as 
she  did  last  year.  I  don’t  want  extra  rehearsals, 
because  they  keep  me  from  practicing  for  my 
piano  recital. 

The  scenery  is  almost  finished.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  delays  the  boys,  we  can  use  it  tomorrow 
night.  Jan  made  the  scenery  last  year,  but  I 
think  Harold  has  done  as  well  as  he.  Because  he 
has  had  hardly  any  help,  he  has  had  to  do  more 
work  than  anyone  else.  You  couldn’t  find  a  better 
worker  than  he  anywhere. 

3.  Using  Relative  Clauses  and 
Relative  Pronouns  Correctly, 
pages  292-294 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  correct  case 
use  and  the  correct  reference  of  relative  pronouns 
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Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
write  by  yourself:  i.  whom.  2.  whom.  3. 
who.  4.  His  courtesy  to  all  persons  makes  him 
much  respected,  or  To  all  persons  he  is  courteous, 
a  fact  which  makes  him  much  respected.  5. 
whom.  6.  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bryson,  who. 
7.  who.  8.  Among  the  people  on  our  block  he 
was  the  last  person  who  bought  blackout  shades. 
9.  During  the  recent  blackout  he  made  us  angry 
by  turning  on  his  porch  light.  10.  in  the  room 
of  the  maid,  who.  11.  whom.  12.  who.  13. 
patience  of  the  warden.  14.  who. 

(b)  Key  tor  To  test  yourself:  1.  Change  who 
to  whom.  2.  the  store  of  Mr.  Baker,  who.  3. 
for  whom  police  would  be  searching.  4.  Change 
who  to  whom.  5.  Change  who  to  whom.  6.  He 
looks  like  a  man  who  among  a  group  of  people 
might  easily  resemble  someone  else.  7.  Change 
who  to  whom ,  or  change  and  use  about  whom.  8. 
Remember  that  mishap  of  Martha  last  summer, 
who  —  or,  Remember  Martha’s  mishap  last 
summer;  she  was  mistaken  for  a  runaway  girl. 
9.  Change  who  to  whom.  10.  Sentence  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

4.  Using  Complex  Sentences  to 
Make  Your  Meaning  Clearer, 
pages  29 ; -296 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  how  weak  compound  sentences  can  be 
made  more  effective  and  clearer  in  meaning  by 
expressing  the  ideas  in  complex  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  following 
key,  the  idea  in  the  main  clause  of  each  sentence 
is  made  more  important.  The  kind  of  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  adverbial  clause  is  indicated  in 
parentheses  following  the  clause.  Possibly  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  sentences  other  than  those  given  will 
occur  to  pupils  or  teacher. 

(b)  Key  for  To  decide  by  yourself:  1.  A  small 
opening  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  barn  door, 
through  which  the  cat  could  enter,  or  In  the 
bottom  of  the  barn  door  was  cut  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  cat  could  enter,  or  The  cat 
could  get  in  through  a  small  opening  which  was 
cut  through  the  bottom  of  the  barn  door.  2.  Be¬ 
cause  the  light  was  dim,  (cause)  I  strained  my 
eyes.  3.  Because  I  had  moved  the  camera, 
(cause)  the  picture  was  blurred.  4.  Because  1 


had  broken  a  window,  (cause)  1  had  to  replace  it. 
or  I  had  to  replace  a  window  which  I  had 
broken.  5.  In  the  village  was  a  store  where  we 
traded.  6.  Although  the  ice  was  thin,  (conces¬ 
sion)  we  crossed  it  safely,  or  We  safely  crossed 
the  ice,  which  was  thin.  7.  Because  we  had 
been  caught  in  a  shower,  (cause)  we  were 
drenched,  or  We  had  been  caught  in  a  shower, 
which  drenched  us.  8.  I  read  the  book,  which 
was  very  dull,  or  I  read  the  book,  although  it 
was  very  dull,  (concession)  9.  John  made  a 
model  airplane,  which  won  the  prize,  or  The 
model  airplane  which  John  made  won  the  prize. 
10.  I  found  my  coat,  which  had  been  lying  on 
the  lawn  all  night. 

(c)  Key  for  To  write  with  your  class:  (Other 
versions  may  be  possible.)  1.  At  the  corner  I 
meet  my  brother,  who  gives  me  a  ride,  or  My 
brother,  whom  I  meet  at  the  corner,  gives  me  a 
ride.  2.  Although  I  read  the  book,  I  did  not 
enjoy  it.  or  Although  I  did  not  enjoy  the  book, 
I  read  it.  or  I  read  the  book,  which  I  did  not 
enjoy.  3.  My  quarter  fell  through  a  crack 
which  was  in  the  walk,  or  In  the  walk  there  was 
a  crack,  through  which  my  quarter  fell.  4.  Be¬ 
cause  Kenneth  started  out  too  fast,  (cause)  he 
did  not  finish  the  race.  Kenneth  started  out  too 
fast,  so  that  he  did  not  finish  the  race,  (result) 
5.  Because  the  water  was  very  cold,  (cause)  we 
did  not  stay  in  long.  The  water  was  very  cold, 
so  that  we  did  not  stay  in  long,  (result)  We  did 
not  stay  long  in  the  water,  which  was  very  cold. 

If  pupils  discover  that  the  ideas  in  some  sen¬ 
tences  can  be  expressed  in  a  simple  sentence, 
give  them  praise.  The  sentence  which  expresses 
ideas  most  clearly  and  most  concisely  is  the  most 
effective  sentence. 

More  Practice,  pages  297-299 

These  exercises  may  be  used  for  additional 
drill  for  the  whole  class  if  necessary,  or  they  may 
be  assigned  to  pupils  who  have  shown  the  need 
for  additional  drill. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  297.  Key:  (groups  of  simple 
subject  and  simple  predicate  are  given  first;  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  are  underlined.)  1.  vegetables 
—  are;  which  —  are;  vegetables  —  are;  which  — 
are;  which  are  on  your  plate  at  dinner,  adj.  clause 
modifying  vegetables-,  which  are  still  pictures  in  a 
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catalogue,  adj.  clause  modifying  vegetables ;  com¬ 
pound-complex  sentence.  2.  you  —  look;  post¬ 
man  —  has  brought;  you  —  behold;  which  — 
make;  when  you  look  through  a  beautiful  cata¬ 
logue,  adv.  clause  modifying  behold\  which  the 
postman  has  brought,  adj.  clause  modifying 
catalogue ;  which  make  your  mouth  water,  adj. 
clause  modifying  tomatoes ;  complex  sentence. 
3.  you  —  think;  they  —  will  have;  you  —  send; 
which  they  will  have,  adj.  clause  modifying 
flavor ;  compound-complex  sentence.  4.  snow 
—  is;  you  —  can  picture;  you  —  will  have; 
although  snow  is  still  on  the  ground  outside, 

adv.  clause  modifying  can  picture ;  which  you 
will  have  next  summer,  adj.  clause  modifying 
garden ;  complex  sentence.  5.  seed  —  arrives; 
you  —  plant;  you  —  place;  which  you  place  on 
the  kitchen  window  sill,  adj.  clause  modifying 
boxes',  compound-complex  sentence.  6.  you  — 
watch;  nothing  —  happens;  while  you  watch 


them  eagerly  each  day,  adv.  clause  modifying 
happens-,  complex  sentence.  7.  day  —  comes; 
pinpoint  —  appears;  when  the  first  green  pin¬ 
point  appears,  adj.  clause  modifying  day,  com¬ 
plex  sentence.  8.  another  —  follows;  you  —  be¬ 
gin;  compound  sentence.  9.  you  —  think;  plants 
—  are;  you  —  thin;  you  —  can  picture;  you  — 
pull;  when  you  think  that  your  plants  are  large 
enough,  adv.  clause  modifying  thin-,  (That  your 
plants  are  large  enough  is  a  noun  clause  object  of 
think.  If  the  pupil  tries  to  include  it  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  clause,  let  him  see  that  it  has  no  ante¬ 
cedent.)  even  though  you  can  picture  bushels  of 
tomatoes  going  to  waste  with  each  plant,  adv. 
clause  modifying  thin;  that  you  pull,  adj.  clause 
modifying  plant;  complex  sentence.  10.  you  — 
watch;  weather  —  grows;  plants  —  are;  while 
the  weather  grows  warmer,  adv.  clause  modifying 
watch;  compound-complex  sentence. 


Exercise  I  B,  page  297.  Key: 


Subordinate  Clause 

Word  Modified 

Subordinating  Conjunction 

1.  if  you  .  .  .  summer 

begin 

if 

while  you  .  .  .  plan 

begin 

while 

2.  before  .  .  .  ground 

will  put 

before 

if  you  are  wise 

will  put 

if 

3.  than  seeds  .  .  .  ground 

more  easily 

than 

(can  be  moved) 

4.  so  that .  .  .  scale 

measure 

so  that 

5.  in  order  that  .  .  .  small 

have 

in  order  that 

6.  than  a  small  one  (is) 

easier 

than 

7.  provided  .  .  .  large 

can  plan 

provided  that 

8.  if  you  .  .  .  space 

must  think 

if 

9.  when  you  .  .  .  year 

found 

when 

10.  unless  .  .  .  fertilizer 

might  omit 

unless 

when  you  .  .  .  year 

might  omit 

when 

11.  if  .  .  .  analyzed 

can  learn 

if 

12.  while  .  .  .  planning 

can  think 

while 

13.  than  others  (mature) 

sooner 

than 

14.  when  .  .  .  grown 

can  plan 

when 

when  .  .  .  matured 

to  be  planted 

when 

15.  if  you  .  .  .  beans 

should  locate 

if 

where  .  .  .  plants 

should  locate 

where 
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Exercise  I  C,  page  2q8.  Key: 

Relative  Clause  Word  Modified 


1.  with  w 

hieh  .  .  .  familiar 

engine 

which  contains  water 

boiler 

2.  which  1 

is  burned 

fuel 

which  . 

.  .  pressure 

steam 

3.  which  . 

.  .  boiler 

pipe 

4  which  . 

.  .  engine 

piston 

s  which  . 

,  .  .  manner 

engine 

6.  which  i 

is  used 

fuel 

7.  who  .  . 

.  inventor 

Huygens 

which  . 

.  .  engine 

fuel 

8.  which  . 

,  .  .  manner 

engine 

which  . 

.  .  .  itself 

fuel  . 

9.  which  . 

,  .  .  tried 

fuel 

0.  that  he  made 

experiment 

behind 

which  .  .  .  placed 

piston 

(In  that  the  fuel  did  drive  is  an  adverbial  clause 
modifying  successful ;  in  that  means  because.) 

Exercise  I  D,  page  2q8 ,  Key:  Carl  Sandburg, 
whose  poems  are  known  to  most  Americans,  was 
born  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  January  6, 
1878.  His  father,  whose  name  had  been  August 
Johnson,  had  taken  the  name  Sandburg  because 
several  other  Johnsons  who  also  had  the  same 
name  August  were  working  with  the  same  rail¬ 
road  construction  crew  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed.  When  payday  came,  the  pay  envelopes 
became  confused.  When  Carl  Sandburg  was  a 
boy,  he  had  little  chance  for  schooling,  for  he 
had  to  work  at  all  sorts  of  jobs.  At  seventeen  he 
went  west  to  Kansas,  where  he  worked  in  the 
wheatfields,  and  to  Kansas  City,  where  he 
washed  dishes  in  a  hotel.  There  was  one  time 
when  he  went  from  house  to  house  and  offered  to 
paint  stoves  in  exchange  for  his  meals.  When 
the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out,  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Sixth  Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  sent 
to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  was  for  six  months. 
After  he  had  come  back  to  the  United  States,  he 
attended  college  from  1898  to  1902.  Here  was 
the  place  where  he  joined  the  Poor  Writers’  Club, 
in  which  he  met  others  interested  in  writing. 

Not  until  1 9 1 4,  however,  came  the  year  when  he 


Relative  Pronoun  Relative  Adverii 
which 
which 
which 
which 
which 
which 
which 
which 
who 
which 
which 
which 
which 
that 
which 

was  awarded  the  Levinson  Prize  by  the  maga¬ 
zine  Poetry ,  in  which  his  poem  “Chicago”  was 
printed. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  2gg.  Key:  1.  If  I  were  you, 
I’d  try  to  paper  that  room  myself.  2.  Because 
the  ceiling  is  low,  the  job  won’t  be  difficult.  3. 
Take  the  old  paper  off  the  wall  first,  as  the  paper- 
hanger  told  you.  4.  Unless  it  is  very  loose,  you 
will  need  to  soak  it  first.  5.  Don’t  use  too  much 
water  unless  you  want  to  ruin  the  floor.  6.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  you  work  carefully,  as  Mr.  Haynes 
showed  you,  very  little  water  will  run  down  the 
wall.  7.  After  the  old  paper  is  off,  rub  the  wall 
with  coarse  sandpaper,  because  there  will  be 
rough  spots  that  need  smoothing  off.  8.  If 
there  weren’t  any  holes  in  the  wall,  that  would 
be  all  that  you  would  need  to  do.  9.  Because 
there  are  holes,  however,  you  will  need  to  fill 
them  with  plaster  of  paris.  10.  Mix  a  little  of  it 
with  water  in  a  bowl,  as  if  you  were  stirring  up 
flour  and  water. 

Exercise  II  B ,  page  2gg.  Key:  Suggestions:  1. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  box  when  I  opened  it. 
(time)  There  was  nothing  in  the  box  which  I 
opened.  Inside  the  box  which  I  opened  there 
was  nothing.  2.  Because  a  tire  on  our  car  blew 
out,  (cause)  we  were  delayed  for  an  hour.  A  tire 
on  our  car  blew  out  so  that  we  were  delayed  for 
an  hour,  (result)  We  were  delayed  for  an  hour 
by  a  tire  which  blew  out  on  our  car.  A  tire 
which  blew  out  on  our  car  caused  us  an  hour’s 
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delay.  3.  If  you  listen  carefully,  (condition) 
you  will  hear  a  scratching  sound.  When  you 
listen  carefully,  (time)  you  will  hear  a  scratching 
sound.  You  will  hear  a  scratching  sound,  pro¬ 
vided  that  you  listen  carefully,  (condition) 
4.  The  building,  which  had  been  erected  in  1750, 
was  still  in  good  condition.  The  building  was 
still  in  good  condition,  although  it  had  been 
erected  in  1750.  (concession)  5.  There  came  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind,  which  caught  us  unpre¬ 
pared.  A  sudden  puff  of  wind  which  came 
caught  us  unprepared.  When  a  sudden  puff  of 
wind  came,  (time)  it  caught  us  unprepared.  6. 
Because  the  shower  had  stopped,  (cause)  the 
game  was  resumed.  The  game  was  resumed 
after  the  shower  had  stopped,  (time)  7.  On  the 
field  was  a  hangar  where  we  could  keep  our 
plane.  We  could  keep  our  plane  in  a  hangar 
which  was  on  the  field.  8.  You  will  like  this 
book  because  it  has  many  illustrations,  (cause) 
You  will  like  this  book,  which  has  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  9.  Jim  lost  his  kite,  which  was  caught  in 
the  telephone  wires.  Because  his  kite  was 
caught  in  the  telephone  wires,  (cause)  Jim  lost 
it.  10.  Although  the  lights  had  gone  out  (con¬ 
cession)  we  could  dimly  see  objects  in  the  room. 
After  the  lights  had  gone  out,  (time)  we  could 
dimly  see  objects  in  the  room. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  300-303 

1.  How  Do  You  Use  Pictures 
When  You  Read?  pages  300-301 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
observe  pictures  carefully  and  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  gained  from  them  to  supplement  his  reading 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key 
for  To  read  by  yourself ':  1.  Salt  pork  is  provided 
as  bait.  2.  The  flesh  should  be  cut  up  finely. 
3.  The  cloth  which  appears  in  the  first  picture 
with  the  landing  net  is  used  to  hold  the  pieces  of 
fish.  4.  The  drinking  fluid  is  obtained  by  twist¬ 
ing  tightly  the  cloth  containing  the  flesh  of  the 
fish.  5.  The  fluid  is  collected  in  the  can  that 
held  the  fishing  equipment.  6.  Their  shirts 


could  be  used  instead  of  the  cloth.  7.  Cotton 
gloves  are  supplied  to  protect  their  hands  from 
burning  by  the  line  when  the  fish  runs  with  the 
bait. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1. 
The  kit  enables  castaways  to  secure  food  and 
drinking  fluid.  2.  The  can  is  used  to  collect  the 
drinking  fluid.  3.  The  can  is  about  the  length  of 
a  man’s  hand.  4.  The  fact  that  the  knife  will 
resist  the  corrosion  of  sea  water  is  important. 
This  fact  appears  in  the  paragraph.  5.  Ray’s 
process  report  on  carbon  dioxide,  pages  49  to  50, 
explains  that  rafts  like  this  one  are  inflated  by 
flasks  of  carbon  dioxide. 

: l. .  How  Well  Can  You  Use  Dia¬ 
grams  and  Follow  Directions? 
pages  302-303 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  their  ability  to  follow  directions 
and  diagrams  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  have  experimented  with  making  the 
drinking  cup  before  the  class  attempts  the  lesson. 
If  the  directions  are  followed  exactly,  a  practical 
drinking  cup  results.  If  the  first  fold  is  made 
with  the  line  inside  the  crease,  the  directions  for 
the  other  folds  are  obscured.  If  the  third  fold  is 
made  so  that  the  lettering  is  obscured,  one  side 
of  the  drinking  cup  is  very  much  stronger  than 
the  other.  If  the  fourth  and  fifth  folds  are  made 
so  that  the  line  remains  on  the  outside  of  the 
crease,  the  drinking  cup  will  collapse. 

3.  Using  New  Words 
Accurately,  page  303 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fit  exact  meanings  to  words  or 
phrases 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write  by 
yourself:  1.  basic.  2.  collaborate.  3.  exi¬ 
gency.  4.  an  ironical  incident.  5.  indefinite. 
6.  dehydrated.  7.  extract.  8.  collapsible.  9. 
exploit.  10.  rudimentary. 
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unit  nine.  Reviews  of  Books  and  Programs, 

Pages  304-331 


chapter  twenty-five.  Telling  Others  About  Books,  Motion 
Pictures,  and  Radio  Programs,  Pages  $04-512 


1.  Planning  What  to  Tell 
Others  About  a  Book,  pages  $ 04-506 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  de¬ 
velop  standards  for  telling  about  a  book  which  he 
has  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  others  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  whether  they  might  like  to 
read  it 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  As  the  class 
compares  the  two  reports  in  the  text  and  de¬ 
velops  the  rules,  they  should  be  made  conscious 
that  these  are  not  rules  for  a  required  book  re¬ 
port.  They  are  rather  guides  for  any  person  who 
wants  to  talk  interestingly  to  a  friend  about  a 
book  which  has  been  read.  As  a  supplement  to 
this  lesson,  the  teacher  may  ask  pupils  to  bring 
in  commercial  reviews  of  books,  especially  those 
in  young  people’s  magazines.  Pupils  should  in¬ 
creasingly  learn  where  to  find  information  about 
current  books  and  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
the  book  reviews  provided  in  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines  which  are  available  to  them. 

(b)  Making  plans  together  is  important.  These 
plans  will  lead  to  a  more  interesting  class  hour 
of  reviews. 

z.  Telling  About  a  Book  or 
Short  Story  Which  You  Have 
Enjoyed,  pages  507-508 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  interestingly  and  effectively 
but  naturally  about  books  and  stories 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Keep  the  tone  of 
the  period  as  informal  as  possible;  yet  encourage 
pupils  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  helpful  criti¬ 
cism  as  discussions  of  books  and  stories  are  pre¬ 
sented.  The  work  should  be  enjoyable,  but  the 
fact  that  pupils  are  learning  to  talk  more  effec¬ 
tively  about  books  should  not  be  forgotten. 


The  first  three  questions  under  Discussing  with 
your  class  can  be  proposed  after  several  reports 
have  been  given.  Questions  4  through  8  can  be 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

3.  What  Should  a  Review  of 
a  Motion  Picture  Tell? 

pages  508-509 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  opportunity 
for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  determining 
what  should  be  said  in  a  review  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  to  help  pupils  to  judge  motion  pictures 
critically 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 

write  by  yourself:  In  developing  the  7  questions 
to  be  answered  by  reports  on  motion  pictures 
make  sure  that  the  class  emphasizes  the  practi¬ 
cal  value  of  each  of  the  questions.  As  in  all  the 
work  of  deriving  standards,  make  sure  that  the 
essentials  of  the  list  on  page  366  of  the  text  are 
covered,  but  let  the  class  see  that  the  rules  need 
not  be  phrased  in  exactly  the  same  words. 

(b)  Take  plenty  of  time  for  the  class  discus¬ 
sion  to  develop  intelligent,  critical  judgment  of 
material  presented  in  films. 

(c)  When  the  class  is  giving  reports  on  motion 
pictures,  make  sure  that  time  enough  is  given 
for  the  members  of  the  class  to  evaluate  each  re¬ 
port.  The  effectiveness  of  the  reports  should  of 
course  be  tested  by  the  standards  that  the  class 
has  derived. 

4.  What  Should  a  Report  of  a 
Radio  Program  Tell?  pages  510-511 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  opportu¬ 
nity  for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  determining 
what  should  be  included  in  a  review  of  a  radio 
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program  and  to  help  pupils  to  judge  such  pro¬ 
grams  critically 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  deriving  the 
standards  for  these  reports  make  sure  that  the 
essentials  that  are  covered  by  the  standards  on 
page  366  of  the  text  are  included.  Let  the  pupils 
phrase  their  rules  in  their  own  words. 

(b)  Take  plenty  of  time  to  have  the  class 
discuss  thoroughly  the  questions  on  pages  310 
and  31 1.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
build  a  foundation  of  critical  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  radio  programs. 

(c)  When  the  class  gives  reports  of  programs, 
make  sure  that  sufficient  time  is  provided  for 
critical  evaluation  of  the  reports;  encourage  the 
testing  of  the  reports  by  the  standards  the  class 
derived. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  311-512 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  skills  developed  earlier  in  the 
course  under  conditions  simulating  those  of  a 
radio  broadcast.  Incidentally,  this  lesson  is  a 
preparation  for  Lesson  5,  page  338. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Make  sure 
that  some  device  resembling  a  microphone  will 
be  available  for  class  use.  It  may  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  make  one  of  her  own  that  can  be 


used  if  the  pupils  fail  to  provide  one.  A  tin  can, 
with  bottom  and  top  removed,  nailed  to  a  slat 
or  lath  which  is  set  in  a  block  of  wood  would  be 
satisfactory.  A  toy  microphone  is  of  course 
more  realistic  and  will  lend  additional  interest 
to  the  program  if  it  can  be  secured. 

(b)  The  announcements  are  relatively  simple. 
Encourage  the  class  to  test  them  not  only  by 
the  list  of  rules  developed  in  Lessons  1,  3,  and  4 
of  this  chapter  but  also  by  the  list  of  rules  de¬ 
veloped  in  Lesson  5,  pages  55  and  56. 

(c)  Every  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  announcement.  The  list  in  the  text 
is  purely  suggestive.  Encourage  pupils  to  make 
announcements  that  the  class  or  some  of  the 
school  clubs  need  to  have  made. 

(d)  When  the  announcements  are  being 
criticized,  make  sure  that  criticism  of  voice 
placement  is  constructive  and  as  impersonal  as 
possible.  Boys  whose  voices  are  changing  must 
be  protected  from  any  kind  of  criticism  that  ap¬ 
proaches  ridicule  or  lack  of  sympathy  Some 
of  the  more  timid  girls  in  the  class  must  also  be 
protected  from  too  drastic  criticism  which  is 
likely  to  arise  if  such  persons  fail  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard  or  use  an  unpleasant  tone  of 
voice. 

(e)  Make  sure  that  plenty  of  time  is  given 
to  discussing  what  rules  the  class  ought  to  re¬ 
view. 


chapter  twenty-six.  Using  Noun  Clauses  in  Complex 

Sentences,  Pages  312-320 


1.  A  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  Noun  Clauses,  pages  312-313 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  discover  how  much  he  recalls  of  what  he  has  learned 
about  noun  clauses  during  previous  years 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 


Noun  Clause 

1.  that  the  picture  was  good 
1.  what  it  was  about 

3.  That  it  was  a  war  picture 

( That  he  could  tell  me  is  a  relative  clause,  not 

4.  What  he  wanted 

that  I  should  go  with  him 

5.  that  I  did  not  have  enough  money 

6.  how  much  more  money  I  needed 


Use 

direct  object  of  had  heard 
direct  object  of  asked 
subject  of  was 

a  noun  clause,  modifying  all.) 

subject  of  was 

predicate  nominative  after  was 
direct  object  of  told 
direct  object  of  asked 
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Noun  Clause  Use 

7.  what  1  had  object  of  preposition  with 

8.  that  he  would  lend  .  .  .  money  direct  object  of  said 

A  noun  clause  which  occurs  within  another  clause  is  always  given  as  part  of  the  clause  in 
which  it  stands.  For  example,  in  the  clause  that  he  would  lend  whoever  was  a  friend  of  his  that 
much  money ,  the  noun  clause  whoever  was  a  friend  of  his  is  an  indirect  object.  It  is  included 
as  part  ot  the  clause  in  which  it  stands,  just  as  any  other  indirect  object  would  be  Then  it 
is  discussed  by  itself  as  another  noun  clause.  In  sentence  8  if  the  pupil  were  asked  to  give 
the  principal  clause,  he  would  give  the  whole  sentence,  because  the  noun  clause  that  he  .  .  . 
money  is  a  direct  object. 

whoever  was  a  friend  of  his  indirect  object  of  lend 

9.  that  we  should  go  that  afternoon  subject  of  was  agreed 

10.  that  he  might  have  supper  at  my  home  retained  object  after  was  told 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  377. 


z.  Learning  to  Recognize  Noun 
Clauses,  pages  315-314 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
become  familiar  with  noun  clauses  so  that  he 
will  be  ready  to  comprehend  correct  use  of  pro¬ 
nouns  in  noun  clauses  and  matters  of  correct 
usage 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Class  work 
should  begin  with  To  discuss  with  your  class. 
Sentences  in  To  read  to  yourself  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  class  working  together  until  each 
pupil  observes  that  a  noun  clause  offers  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  anyone  who  can  recognize  the  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  a  sentence.  In  discussing  To 
write  by  yourself ,  pupils  may  be  asked  to  sub¬ 


stitute  nouns  with  modifiers  for  noun  clauses. 
Suggestions:  1.  Very  soon  the  men  stated  their 
readiness  to  leave.  2.  The  difficulty  of  the 
trip  was  certain.  3.  Their  greatest  hardship 
was  their  scanty  food.  4.  Nevertheless  they 
expected  success  in  their  undertaking.  5.  The 
captain  gave  all  men  in  the  party  orders,  etc. 

6.  Those  remaining  were  told  to  keep,  etc.  7. 
Wigwag  their  need  for  help.  8.  The  coming  of 
an  airplane  this  far  was  doubtful,  although  every¬ 
one  hoped  for  the  lucky  arrival  of  one.  9.  Cer¬ 
tainly  each  man  remaining  behind  prayed  for 
kind  luck.  10.  The  great  problem  was  possible 
open  leads,  etc.  11.  The  presence  of  no  im¬ 
passable  ones,  etc.  12.  Everything  possible 
would  be  done. 


(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Noun  Clause 

1.  that  they  were  ready  to  leave 

2.  That  it  would  be  a  difficult  trip 

3.  that  they  had  little  food 

4.  that  they  could  succeed  in  what  they  were  undertaking 
what  they  were  undertaking 

5.  whoever  was  in  the  party 

6.  that  they  should  keep  a  constant  watch  for  airplanes 

7.  that  they  needed  help 

8.  Whether  an  airplane  would  come  out  this  far 
that  luck  would  bring  one 

9.  that  luck  would  be  kind 

10.  whether  there  were  ...  ice 

1 1.  That  there  were  .  .  .  ones 

12.  Whatever  was  possible 


Use 

direct  object  of  said 
subject  of  was 
predicate  nom.  after  was 
direct  object  of  thought 
object  of  prep,  in 
indirect  object  of  gave 
retained  object  after  were  told 
direct  object  of  must  wigwag 
subject  of  was 
direct  object  of  hoped 
direct  object  of  prayed 
predicate  nominative  after  was 
subject  of  seemed 
subject  of  would  be  done 
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Key  for  To  test  yourself: 

Noun  Clause 

1.  What  I  like  .  .  .  story 
that  it  has  .  .  .  action 

2.  whoever  reads  it 

3.  what  the  story  tells 

that  the  events  seem  true 

4.  what  war  flying  really  is 

5.  What  that  little  .  .  .  accomplishes 

6.  That  any  men  .  .  .  experiences 

7.  what  I  have  read  .  .  .  story 

that  I  .  .  .  Fortress 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work 

3.  Learning  to  Use  Words 
Which  Introduce  Noun  Clauses, 
pages  377-3 16 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
which  introduce  noun  clauses  and  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  case  use  of  pronouns  in  noun  clauses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  each  pupil 
have  a  part  in  the  class  discussion.  After  a 
pupil  has  given  the  correct  form  and  the  reason, 
another  pupil  may  be  asked  to  read  the  noun 
clause  in  the  sentence  and  tell  its  use. 

(b)  Key  for  To  decide  by  yourself:  1.  who, 
subject  of  will  take.  2.  whom ,  direct  object  of 
will  choose.  3.  whoever ,  subject  of  asks.  4. 
whomever ,  direct  object  of  chooses.  5.  whose , 
adjective  modifying  sketch.  6.  whether ,  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction.  7.  that ,  subordinating 
conjunction.  8.  whomever ,  direct  object  of 
considers.  9.  whom ,  direct  object  of  should 
choose.  10.  whoever,  subject  of  has.  11.  whom¬ 
ever ,  direct  object  of  should  choose.  12.  that , 
subordinating  conjunction.  13.  whoever ,  sub¬ 
ject  of  seemed.  14.  whether ,  subordinating 
conjunction.  15.  whom ,  direct  object  of  con¬ 
sider. 

(c)  Key  for  To  discuss  with  your  class:  Use 
of  noun  clauses:  1.  who  ...  program,  dir.  obj. 
of  have  decided.  2.  whom  .  .  .  announcer,  sub¬ 
ject  of  is.  3  whoever  asks  for  it,  object  of 
prep.  to.  4.  whomever  .  .  .  chooses ,  obj.  of  prep. 
with.  5.  whose ...  present,  dir.  obj.  of  infin- 


Use 

subject  of  is 
predicate  nom.  after  is 
indirect  object  of  will  give 
object  of  prep,  about 
predicate  nom.  after  is 
retained  object  after 
will  be  shown 
subject  of  is 
subject  of  is 
object  of  phrasal  prep. 
because  of 

direct  object  of  know 

by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  377. 

itive  to  know.  6.  whether .  .  .  hers,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  wonders.  7.  that .  .  .part,  dir.  obj.  of 
thinks.  8.  whomever .  .  .  able,  subject  of  will 
be  chosen.  9.  whom  .  .  .  choose,  dir.  obj.  of 
know.  10.  whoever ...  personality,  obj.  of 
prep.  to.  11.  whomever  .  .  .  choose,  obj.  of  prep. 
on.  12.  that .  .  .  loudspeaker ,  dir.  obj.  of  think. 
13.  whoever ...  pleasing,  dir.  obj.  of  should 
choose.  14.  whether ...  method,  dir.  obj.  of 
wonder.  15.  whom  ...  best,  dir.  obj.  of  have 
decided. 

(d)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  (Subordinating 
conjunctions  are  set  in  bold  face  type.  Groups 
of  subject  and  verb,  clauses  to  be  underlined, 
and  use  of  each  clause  are  given  after  the  number 
of  each  sentence.)  1.  I  —  have  read;  I  —  have 
found;  I  —  admire;  no  noun  clauses;  whom.  2. 
He  —  inspired;  he  —  met;  whomever  he  met,  dir. 
obj.  of  inspired.  3.  he  —  was;  men  —  knew; 
they  —  had;  that  they  had  a  leader,  dir.  obj. 
of  knew.  4.  He  —  knew;  he  —  could  trust; 
whom  he  could  trust,  dir.  obj.  of  knew.  5.  he 

—  gave;  he  —  gave;  whomever  he  gave  an 
office,  object  of  prep.  to.  (whomever  is  ind. 
obj.  of  gavel)  6.  he  —  knew;  he  —  could 
rely;  whom  he  —  judgment,  dir.  obj.  of  knew. 
7.  he  —  had;  was;  men  —  realized;  Whomever 
he  had  to  remove,  subj.  of  was.  8.  he  —  gave; 
he  —  liked;  whomever  he  —  personally,  obj.  of 
prep.  to.  9.  he  —  considered;  was;  whomever 

—  qualified,  subject  of  was.  (One  is  pred.  nom. 


after  was-,  chosen  is  participle  mod.  one.)  io. 

I  —  admire;  who  —  can  be;  no  noun  clause. 

4.  Introducing  Noun  Clauses 
Correctly  and  Reviewing 
Interjections,  pages  517-518 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  (a)  To  help  the  pupil 
to  overcome  common  errors  of  usage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  noun  clauses;  (b)  to  review  the 
recognition  of  interjections 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
decide  by  yourself:  (Interjections  are  printed  in 
italics.)  1.  Sentence  is  correct,  ouch.  2.  Oh, 
I  don’t  know  that,  etc.  3.  Last  night  I  read  in 
the  paper  that,  etc.  4.  What,  didn’t  you  read 
that  John,  etc.  5.  Shucks,  Jim  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  different  from,  etc.  6.  Wow!  did  you 
read  that,  etc.  7.  Heavens,  don’t  you  know 
whether,  etc.  8.  Great  Scott!  isn’t  the  weather 
ever  different  from  what  it  is  today?  9.  Land.' s 
sakes!  I  didn’t  know  that,  etc.  10.  Hurrah! 
I’ve  just  read  that,  etc. 

( Heavens ,  Great  Scott,  and  Land's  sakes  may 
also  be  called  exclamatory  nouns.) 

(b)  Key  for  To  test  yourself:  1.  Bah,  [or  !) 
I  can’t  ever  seem  to  do  anything  different  from 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Noun  Clause 

1.  that  .  .  .  were  approaching 

2.  that  the  man  .  .  .  mistaken 

3.  that  the  enemy  .  .  .  war 

4.  that  we  .  .  .  danger 

{As  this  {is)  is  an  elliptical  noun  clause  used 

5.  that  the  ...  us 
that  the  .  .  .  own 

6.  that  no  one  ...  us 

7.  that  we  were  wrong 

8.  that  we  .  .  .  attacked 

9.  what  was  ...  us 

10.  that  his  turn  .  .  .  next 

11.  that  one  .  .  .  destruction 

12.  what  he  could 
that  we  .  .  .  nothing 

(c)  Suggested  key  for  To  use  nouns  instead 
of  noun  clauses:  1.  The  committee’s  decision 
(decision  of  the  committee)  displeased  all  of  us. 
2.  We  were  certain  of  his  approval.  3.  The 
news  of  his  sudden  arrival  amazed  his  friends. 

His  belt  was  made  of  black  leather.  5.  We 


what  I’m  doing.  2.  Pshaw,  didn’t  you  read 
that  the  Giants  had  lost  again  yesterday?  3. 
Then,  zip,  the  whole  pie  slipped  from  the  pan. 

4.  Aha,  at  last  George  is  wearing  a  tie  different 
from  what  he  usually  sports.  5.  Oh,  didn’t 
you  hear  that  we  had  moved  to  the  next  block? 
6.  This  book  has  an  ending  different  from  what 
I  had  expected.  7.  Aw,  I  heard  that  the  team 
isn’t  going  to  practice  any  more.  8.  What, 
don’t  you  know  whether  your  car  will  run  or 
not?  9.  Oh,  I’d  like  a  dress  different  from  what 
she  wears.  10.  Ouch,  (or  !)  don’t  you  know 
that  you  are  hurting  me? 

5.  Learning  Other  Uses  of  Noun 

Clauses,  pages  518-520 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
comprehend  the  less  common  uses  of  the  noun 
clause,  the  use  of  the  noun  clause  that  needs 
punctuation,  and  the  possibility  of  making  more 
compact  sentences  by  substituting  nouns  with 
modifiers  for  noun  clauses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  each  pupil 
have  a  part  in  the  class  discussion.  One  pupil 
may  be  asked  to  give  the  noun  clause  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  another  pupil  to  tell  its  use. 

Use 

apposition  with  news 
modifies  certain 
subject  of  was 
apposition  with  this 
as  an  adverb  modifying  such.) 

direct  object  of  saw 
modifies  positive 
apposition  with  confidence 
direct  object  of  did  realize 
apposition  with  tnessage 
direct  object  of  watched 
modifies  sure 
subject  of  was  amazing 
direct  object  of  to  do 
apposition  with  conviction 
heard  of  his  dishonesty  (dishonest  actions). 

6.  I  believe  in  patriotism.  7.  No  one  likes  his 
excuses.  8.  His  rude  behavior  offends  every¬ 
one.  9.  I  have  always  liked  her  kindness  to 
everyone  around  her.  10.  Have  you  heard  of 
his  accomplishment  (achievement)? 


4- 


chapter  twenty-seven.  Using  Compound-Complex 
Sentences,  Pages  $20-52$ 

1.  A  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  Kinds  of  Sentences 

pages  520-521 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to  test  his  ability  to  recognize  simple,  compound, 
complex,  and  compound-complex  sentences  preparatory  to  review  work 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself: 


Kind  of  Sentence 

No.  of  Principal  Clauses 

No.  of  Subordinate  Clauses 

I. 

Complex 

one 

two 

2. 

Simple 

one 

3- 

Complex 

one 

two 

4- 

Compound 

four 

5- 

Compound-complex 

two 

four 

6. 

Complex 

one 

one 

7- 

Compound-complex 

two 

one 

8. 

Complex 

one 

one 

2_.  Reviewing  Kinds  of  Sentences 
and  Clauses  pages  521-522 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
review  kinds  of  sentences  and  clauses  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  review  of  punctuation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  class  dis¬ 


cussion  the  work  of  telling  kinds  of  sentences, 
the  clauses,  and  their  use  may  be  divided  among 
several  pupils  to  let  each  pupil  have  a  part. 

(Note:  A  noun  clause  is  first  included  in  the 
clause  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part:  subj., 
dir.  obj.,  pred.  noun,  or  obj.  of  prep.  Then  the 
noun  clause  is  discussed  as  a  separate  clause.) 


(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself: 

Kind  of  Sentence  Principal  Clause  Subordinate  Clause  Use 


1.  Complex 

I  .  .  .  book 

for  .  . 

.  hero 

adv.  mod.  like 

that  . 

.  .  hero 

adv.  mod.  sure 

how  . 

.  .  hero 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  taught 

when 

.  .  .  duty 

adv.  mod.  becomes 

that  . 

.  .  duty 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  thinks 

2.  Compound 

none  .  .  hero 

he  .  .  .  death 

3.  Compound-complex 

Despite  .  .  .  him 

what 

.  .  .  him 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  did 

he  ...  it 

until  , 

.  .  .  finished 

adv.  mod.  kept  or  doing 

4.  Complex 

Then  ...  on 

just  . 

.  .  on 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  wondered 

5.  Compound-complex 

I  .  .  .  there 

what 

.  .  . there 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  wonder 

I  ...  did 

if .  .  . 

there 

adv.  mod.  should  have  done 

that  . 

.  .  did 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  hope 

as  .  .  . 

.  did 

adv.  mod.  well 
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Kind  ok  Sentence  Principal  Clause  Subordinate  Clause  Use 


6. 

Complex 

Would  .  .  .  shivered 

while  . 

.  .  landing 

adv.  mod.  would  have  shiv¬ 

ered 

which  . 

.  .  landing 

adj.  mod.  bombardment 

7* 

Compound-complex 

would  .  .  .  nervous 

As  .  .  . 

barge 

adv.  mod.  would  have  been 

would  .  .  .  excited 

t  hat  .  . 

.  entirely 

adv.  mod.  eager  and  excited 

8. 

Complex 

could  you  .  .  .  you 

When  . 

.  .  past 

adv.  mod.  could  have  kept 

going 

what  . 

.  .  you 

noun,  obj.  of  prep,  about 

9- 

Complex 

would  .  .  .  helpless 

When  . 

.  .  over 

adv.  mod.  would  feel 

(when) 

you  .  .  .  find 

adv.  mod.  would  feel 

which  . 

. . . find 

adj.  mod.  cover 

10. 

Compound-complex 

Do  .  .  .  hole 

that  .  . 

.  hole 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  do  suppose 

then  .  .  .  lellow 

while  . 

.  .  you 

adv.  mod.  could  crouch 

who  .  . 

.  hurt 

adj.  mod  .fellow 

11. 

Compound 

those  .  .  .  themselves 

always  .  .  .  help 

1 1. 

Complex 

they  .  .  •  danger 

When  . 

.  .  attack 

adv.  mod.  plunged 

that .  . 

.  danger 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  to  think 

13- 

Complex 

One  .  .  .  going 

that .  . 

.  death 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  said 

that  .  . 

•  going 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  said 

1 4- 

Complex 

I  .  .  .  man  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 

that  the  man  is  the 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  think 

all 

greatest  hero  of  all 

who  .  . 

.  run 

adj.  mod.  man 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  378. 


3.  Reviewing  the  Punctuation 
of  Clauses,  page  323 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
review  and  apply  punctuation  rules  that  he  has 
learned 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  reading  of 
sentences  and  giving  the  reasons  for  marks  used 
may  be  divided  among  several  pupils  to  let  each 
pupil  have  a  part  in  the  discussion. 

(b)  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  (The  place  of 
punctuation  marks  is  given  and  the  reason  for 
each  mark  or  pair  of  marks  follows.)  1.  outside , 
adv.  clause  standing  first  in  sentence;  Helen ,  me, 
non-restrictive  relative  clause.  1.  coming ,  phrase 
containing  verbal  standing  first  in  sentence; 


moving ,  comma  before  adverbial  clause  beginning 
with  although ;  animal ,  perhaps ,  parenthetic  ex¬ 
pression.  3.  door ,  adv.  clause  standing  first  in 
sentence;  door ,  non-restrictive  relative  clause. 
4.  window ,  decided ,  parenthetic  expression;  open , 
comma  before  adverbial  clause  beginning  with 
although.  5.  us,  comma  before  adverbial  clause 
beginning  with  for  meaning  because ;  boys,  were, 
parenthetical  expression.  6.  window ,  comma 
after  adverbial  clause  standing  first  in  sentence; 
so,  comma  before  but  in  compound  sentence.  7. 
corner ,  before  non-restrictive  relative  clause.  8. 
scream,  comma  before  but  in  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence.  9.  “  Do  you  suppose  that  it’s  Lady,  (ap- 
positive)  Walter’s  dog?”  (interrogative  sentence 
in  quotation)  (quotation  marks  to  set  off  words 


of  speaker)  she  whispered,  io.  “No,”  (quota¬ 
tion  marks  to  set  off  words  of  a  speaker)  I  an¬ 
swered,  (comma  before  for  meaning  because)  for  I 
did  not  think  that  Lady,  who  never  left  Walter, 
(non-restrictive  relative  clause)  would  be  here  in 
the  room  alone,  u.  Lady,  semicolon  between 
clauses  in  compound  sentence  without  conjunc¬ 
tion;  storms ,  comma  before  non-restrictive  rela¬ 


tive  clause.  12.  on,  comma  before  and' n  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  13.  room ,  comma  before  and 
in  a  compound  sentence.  14.  Sis ,  comma  be¬ 
fore  non-restrictive  relative  clauses.  15.  hall¬ 
way,  stairs ,  us,  commas  to  separate  groups  of 
words  in  a  series.  16.  Helen,  open ,  commas  to 
set  off  non-restrictive  relative  clause. 


More  Practice,  pages  524-527 
Exercise  I  A,  page  324.  Key: 

Noun  Clause  Use 


1. 

whether  .  .  .  article 

direct  object  of  wonder 

2. 

what  it  suggests 

subject  of 

is 

that 

we  .  .  .  summer 

predicate  nominative  after  is 

3- 

that  help  .  .  .  farms 

direct  object  of  know 

4- 

can 

we  .  .  .  work 

predicate  nominative  after  is 

5- 

whether  .  .  .  work 

subject  of 

is 

6. 

whether  .  .  .  winter 

predicate  nominative  after  is 

7- 

that 

.  .  .  go 

direct  object  of  suggest 

8. 

what  .  .  .  had 

direct  object  of  can  tell 

9- 

No  noun  clause 

10. 

whoever  volunteers 

indirect  object  of  will  send 

11. 

to  what  ...  go 

direct  object  of  can  tell 

12. 

whatever  .  .  .  help 

subject  of  has  filed 

13- 

whoever  needs  him 

object  of  preposition  to 

(Note:  He  mentions  on  his  application  is  a  relative  clause  modifying  parti) 

14. 

that 

.  .  .  hours 

subject  of 

is 

J5- 

that 

.  .  .  war 

direct  object  of  shall  know 

Exercise  I  B ,  page 324.  Key: 

Pronoun  or 

Use 

Noun  Clause 

Use 

Italicized  Word 

1. 

whom 

object  of  can  employ 

whom  .  .  .  summer 

dir.  obj.  of  is  wondering 

2. 

whoever 

subject  of  is 

whoever  .  .  .  one 

obj.  of  prep,  to 

3- 

Whomever 

direct  obj.  of  employs 

Whomever  .  .  .  employs 

subj.  of  will  be  treated 

4- 

how 

subordinating  conjunction 

how  .  .  .  choose 

dir.  obj.  of  can  guess 

5- 

whoever 

subj.  of  can  be  trusted 

whoever  .  .  .  can 

dir.  obj.  of  will  interview 

• 

be  trusted 

6. 

whomever 

dir.  obj.  of  considers 

whomever  .  .  .  qualified 

dir.  obj.  of  will  select 

7- 

whoever 

subject  of  asks 

whoever  .  .  .  one 

obj.  of  prep,  to 

8. 

that 

subordinating  conjunction 

that  .  .  .  people 

dir.  obj.  of  knows 

9- 

whether 

subordinating  conjunction 

whether  .  .  .  quickly 

dir.  obj.  of  must  consider 

10. 

who 

subj.  of  has  been  given 

who  .  .  .  grades 

dir.  obj.  of  to  know 

11. 

which 

adj.  mod.  candidates 

which  .  .  .  personalities 

dir.  obj.  of  to  consider 

12. 

Whomever 

dir.  obj.  of  employs 

Whomever  .  .  .  employs 

subj.  of  will  have 

13- 

whomever 

dir.  obj.  of  meets 

whomever  he  meets 

dir.  obj.  of  to  please 

14. 

whoever 

subject  of  makes 

that .  . .  sales 

pred.  nom.  after  is 

whoever  .  .  .  sales 

obj.  of  prep,  to 

l5- 

whoever 

subject  of  gets 

whoever  gets  it 

indirect  obj.  of  gives 
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F.xercise  l  C, page 323.  Key:  1.  1  don’t  know 
that,  etc.  2.  I  have  read  that,  etc.  3.  Whew! 
Sentence  is  correct.  4.  Certainly  acting  without 
an  audience  is  different  from,  etc.  5.  Shucks, 
now  that  I  think  about  it,  I  don’t  know  that,  etc. 

6.  Aw,  I  wonder  whether  I’m  wrong  after  all. 

7.  1  read  in  the  paper  yesterday  that,  etc.  8.  I 
don’t  know  that  l  should  make  good,  but,  pshaw, 
it’s  worth  a  trial.  9.  Anyway  I’ve  been  told 


that,  etc.  10.  That  is  something  different  from, 
etc.  11.  I’ve  read,  however,  that,  etc.  1 2. 
Huh,  1  don’t  know  that  that  would  be  too  hard. 
13.  I’ve  been  told  that,  etc.  14.  Humph,  I 
might  as  well  see  whether,  etc.  15.  I  don’t  see 
that,  etc. 

Exercise  I  D,  page  323.  Key:  Only  noun 
clauses  are  required  of  pupils;  teachers  will  find 
other  clauses  in  parentheses. 


Noun  Clause 

1 .  that  .  .  .  coming 

2.  (that  ...  it) 

3.  (that  .  .  .  money) 

4.  (that  .  .  .  circus) 
that  he  .  .  .  admission 
(that  we  .  .  .  admission) 

5.  that  .  .  .  jobs 

6.  that  .  .  .  came 
(before  .  .  .  came) 

7.  (that  he  .  .  .  use) 

(so  that  .  .  .  would  know) 
that  .  .  .  apply 

8.  (that  .  .  .  day) 

9.  (while  .  .  .  waiting) 
that  .  .  .  come 
that  .  .  .  false 

10.  (that  .  .  .  true) 
that  .  .  .  true 

11.  that  we  .  .  .  for 
what  ...  us 

12.  (when  he  .  .  .  us) 
that  he  was  ...  us 
(that  he  had  .  .  .  us) 

13.  that  .  .  .  boys 

14.  that  .  .  .  employed 

15.  (that  I  can  .  .  .  circus) 
that  we  all  .  .  .  jobs 
that  we  all  .  .  .  circus 


Use 

apposition  with  announcement 
(adv.  mod.  certain) 

(adv.  mod.  sure) 

(adj.  mod.  man) 
dir.  obj.  of  told 
(adv.  mod.  sure) 
apposition  with  news 
retained  obj.  after  were  told 
(adj.  mod.  day) 

(adj.  mod.  automobile) 

(adv.  mod.  would  be  painted) 
dir.  obj.  of  would  know 
(adv.  mod.  sorry) 

(adv.  mod.  was  heard) 
apposition  with  report 
dir.  obj.  of  learned 
(adv.  mod.  glad) 
dir.  obj.  of  can  imagine 
(adj.  mod.  day) 
dir.  obj.  of  to  see 
(adv.  mod.  said) 
dir.  obj.  of  said 
(adv.  mod.  sure) 
subject  of  was 
apposition  with  fear 
(adv.  mod.  glad) 
dir.  obj.  of  can  tell 
dir.  obj.  of  can  tell 


Exercise  II  A ,  page  326.  Key: 

Kind  of  Sentence  Principal  Subordinate  Use 

Clauses  Clauses 


1.  Simple 

2.  Compound-complex 

not  . 

•  •  going 

just  .  . 

•  going 

noun,  dir.  obj.  of  knew 

all.. 

.  guides 

who  .  . 

.  faithful 

adj.  mod.  guides 

3.  Complex 

In  . . 

.  trail 

which  . 

.  .  knives 

adj.  mod.  trail 
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Kind  of  Sentence 


Principal 

Clauses 


Subordinate 

Clauses 


Use 


4- 

Compound 

The. 

.  .  hot 

the  .  . 

.  perspiration 

the  .  . 

.  ferociously 

5- 

Complex 

Toward  .  .  .  spot 

where  . 

•  •  get 

adj.  mod.  spot 

whatever  .  .  .  get 

obj.  of  prep,  for 

6. 

Compound-complex 

they  . 

.  .  again 

When  . 

.  .  came 

adv.  mod.  were 

now  . 

.  .  cautiously 

7- 

Complex 

Just  . 

.  .  near 

that  .  . 

.  near 

apposition  with  message 

8. 

Simple 

9- 

Compound-complex 

In  .  . 

.  station 

which  . 

.  .  destroy 

adj.  mod.  station 

near  . 

.  .  building 

which  . 

.  .  hall 

adj.  mod.  building 

[O. 

Complex 

the  .  . 

.  wait 

that  .  . 

.  wait 

apposition  with  word 

until  .  . 

.  hall 

adv.  mod.  wait 

[  1. 

Simple 

12. 

Compound 

The  . 

.  .  came 

the  .  . 

.  crackled 

the  .  . 

.  done 

13- 

Compound-complex 

Not  . 

.  .  harmed 

the  radio  station 

which  . 

.  .  enemy 

adj.  mod.  station 

[4.  Simple 


.  .  .  could  now  be 
destroyed 


Exercise  IT  P>,page  327.  Key:  1.  attractive, 
doubtful,  Byepass,  harsh.  2.  little,  him;  refuse. 
3.  need;  bargain,  angry.  4.  Chelmston,  away, 
Nolton,  located.  5.  came;  cold.  6.  time,  us. 
7.  noon,  there,  surprise,  dinner,  delight.  8. 
arising,  work,  possible.  9.  Byepass,  cordial, 
woods,  Merryknoll,  cordwood.  10.  work,  dis¬ 
appointed,  cut.  11.  tired,  cook,  called,  “Come 
and  get  it.”  12.  bed,  hour.  13.  job,  Byepass, 
agreeable,  work.  14.  wood,  bonus,  cheer. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  528-351 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Much  You  Discover  as  You  Read, 
page  328 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  discover 
how  well  he  puts  together,  while  he  reads,  facts 
from  the  text  and  from  his  own  experience  so  that 
he  gets  the  meaning  of  a  passage  which  might 
mean  little  if  he  read  it  without  following  this 
process 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  fa)  In  the  course 


of  the  class  discussion  the  teacher  can  ask  those 
who  answered  correctly  how  they  arrived  at  their 
answers.  The  less  observing  readers  can  be 
shown  how  quoth,  plus  bowman ,  plus  armor  gives 
the  approximate  time  of  the  passage;  how  some¬ 
thing  that  sends  a  ball  twice  as  far  as  a  bowman 
can  send  his  arrow  and  that  can  pierce  armor, 
plus  dropping  something  in,  plus  dropping  in  a 
ball,  plus  fire,  ought  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  engine  is  a  cannon. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  and  write  by  yourself  :  1.  a 
weapon,  a  cannon,  something  that  shoots.  2.  a 
gun,  a  cannon.  3.  Dropped  in  powder,  dropped 
in  a  ball,  lighted  a  torch,  presumably  touched  off 
the  cannon.  4.  He  regarded  it  with  some 
superstition,  for  the  powder  he  calls  “devil’s 
dust,”  something  uncanny,  connected  with  evil; 
however,  he  thought  it  too  slow,  for  he  could 
shoot  six  or  eight  arrows  while  the  cannon  was 
being  fired  once.  5.  There  was  something  super¬ 
natural  about  it;  apparently  he  thought  that  gun¬ 
powder  was  somehow  connected  with  the  devil. 
6.  Middle  ages.  7.  With  bows  and  arrows  and 
suits  of  armor,  as  far  as  the  passage  tells.  8. 
tpuoth.  The  old  word  gives  a  suggestion  of  past 


times.  9.  Any  details  of  dress  that  fit  with  the 
period  may  be  allowed.  10.  A  tale  of  medieval 
adventure  (Selection  is  from  The  White  Com¬ 
pany,  Conan  Doyle). 

2..  More  Practice  in  Discovering 
as  You  Read,  pages  $28-331 

Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  give  the  pupil  fur¬ 
ther  practice  in  putting  together  facts  as  he 
reads,  so  that  he  may  grasp  the  situation  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  passage. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Remind  the 
class  of  the  process  of  putting  together  bits  of 
information.  Encourage  those  who  did  poorly 
on  the  test  to  try  to  improve. 

(b)  Key  for  To  read  and  decide  by  yourself  first 
passage,  page  32Q:  1.  He  was  high  in  the  air. 

2.  When  we  learn  that  he  is  descending  to  earth. 

3.  The  passage  does  not  tell  this.  4.  It  was  a 
magic  mechanical  horse:  “He  turned  a  small  peg 
and  the  horse  began  to  descend.”  5.  No;  he 
was  forced  to  let  the  horse  descend  as  it  would. 
6.  He  was  high  in  the  sunlight;  as  he  descended, 
he  came  into  the  darkness  because  the  sun  was 
setting.  (A  diagram  of  the  path  of  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  will  be  helpful  here.)  7.  It  was 
apparently  narrow,  for  the  prince  feared  that  he 
might  descend  into  the  desert  or  into  the  sea. 
8.  A  fairy  story  ( Arabian  Nights). 

Key  for  second  passage,  page  J2g\  1.  London, 
England.  Big  Ben  tells  that  it  was  London.  The 
dialect,  plus  the  words  lorries ,  trams ,  shilling , 
give  the  country.  2.  The  clock  strikes  nine,  and 
a  blackout  is  in  progress.  3.  The  word  blackout 
gives  the  approximate  time  of  the  story,  during 
the  present  war.  4.  Evidently  they  are  poor, 
for  there  is  commotion  over  a  shilling,  and  Henry 
is  poorly  dressed.  5.  Henry  is  to  be  most  im¬ 
portant,  for  he  is  made  prominent  in  this  pas¬ 
sage.  6.  Henry  seems  pitiable,  for  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  half-sobbing  and  his  mother  shows 
little  if  any  affection  for  him.  Her  threat  of  tan¬ 
ning  (beating)  him  shows  what  he  can  expect 
from  her.  7.  He  apparently  fears  her  and  has 
little  affection  for  her.  He  would  be  willing 
enough  to  keep  the  shilling  if  he  had  it.  8.  See 
answers  to  question  6.  9.  Perhaps  about  nine 

or  ten,  for  he  can  hide  in  a  barrel.  He  might  be 
older  but  small  of  stature.  (The  passage  is  the 


beginning  of  a  story  that  never  grew  up;  the 
author  remains  by  choice  anonymous.) 

Key  for  third  passage,  first  column,  page  jjo. 
1.  dullness,  melancholy,  depression.  2.  dull, 
dark,  soundless;  autumn;  clouds;  oppressively, 
alone;  dreary;  shades  of  evening;  melancholy; 
bleak;  vacant;  rank;  decayed.  3.  It  is  called  the 
melancholy  House  of  Usher ;  the  windows  are 
spoken  of  as  vacant  eyelike  windows ,  like  eyes  that 
see  nothing,  possibly  like  eye  sockets  in  a  skull. 

4.  run-down,  for  the  windows  do  not  seem  to  be 
curtained;  the  sedges  are  rank  showing  that  the 
grounds  are  not  well  kept;  dead  tree  trunks  are 
about.  5.  A  story  of  horror  and  depression. 
6.  There  is  none;  Poe’s  stories  are  known  for 
lack  of  definite  geographical  placing.  The  pupils 
may  note  that  the  story  probably  is  not  modern, 
for  the  man  is  riding  on  horseback. 

(c)  Key  for  To  test  yourself,  page  jjo:  1.  The 
United  States:  frontier  rifle,  tomahawks,  mocca¬ 
sins.  2.  During  the  Revolution:  caps  of  beaver, 
old  cocked  hats,  muskets,  tomahawks,  deerskin 
leggings,  moccasins.  3.  At  some  time  during 
the  winter,  for  the  ground  was  frozen.  4.  They 
were  compared  with  the  Regulars.  They  did  not 
have  standard  uniforms.  5.  Thev  marched 
regularly  and  kept  step.  6.  A  historical  novel 
(Passage  is  from  Drums,  James  Boyd). 

3.  Adding  Words  to  Your 
Vocabulary,  page  331 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
add  to  his  vocabulary  some  words  which  he  may 
meet  in  certain  books  commonly  read  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Dictionaries  should 
be  available  for  use. 

Key  for  To  read  and  write  by  yourself:  frankness 

—  candor;  wandering — peripatetic;  magician  — 
necromancer;  gained  —  acquired;  applause  — 
acclaim;  profits  —  emoluments;  changes  of  for¬ 
tune —  vicissitudes;  practice  —  exercise;  caused 
- —  engendered;  nimbleness  —  agility;  looked  at  — 
surveyed;  doubtfully  —  dubiously;  drew  out  — 
extracted;  flourished  —  brandished;  threatening 

—  menacing;  threw  —  hurled;  without  making  an 
effort  to  do  so  —  involuntarily;  hoarse  —  rau¬ 
cous;  embarrassment  —  discomfiture;  deadly  — 
lethal;  stuck  —  inserted. 


unit  ten.  Entertaining  Others,  Pages  332-360 


chapter  twenty-eight.  Telling  Stories  and  Enjoying  Poems, 

Pages  532-340 


1.  Reviewing  Storytelling, 

pages  332-333 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
discover  whether  he  remembers  what  has  been 
taught  about  storytelling 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  read  and 
think  over:  i.  c;  2.  d;  a  is  not  necessarily  wrong; 
b  usually  will  not  arouse  much  interest;  3.  b  and 
e;  4.  b  and  c;  5.  d;  6.  a,  d,  and  e;  7.  c;  8.  b 
and  e;  9.  a;  d  may  also  be  accepted. 

2..  Planning  and  Telling 
Stories,  pages  334-333 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  their  skill  in  entertaining  a  wider 
audience  and  to  evaluate  their  success 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  story¬ 
telling  informal. 

(b)  After  each  story  give  the  audience  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  questions  and  express  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

(c)  If  the  storytelling  takes  place  outside  the 
classroom,  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
class  make  sure  that  the  success  of  the  program 
is  discussed  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
offered. 

3.  Reading  Poetry  as  a  Group, 

pages  333-337 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  poems  aloud  together  and  to 
select  favorite  poems  for  the  class  to  read  as  a 
group 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Keep  the  choral 
speaking  informal  but  help  the  class  to  carry  it 
out  in  a  businesslike  way.  Let  the  class  choose 
the  reader  and  the  soloists.  The  groups  should 
not  be  so  large  that  there  is  no  real  audience  of 
class  members  left  to  enjoy  the  reading  and 


criticize  it.  Divide  the  class  so  that  every  pupil 
takes  an  active  part  in  one  of  the  groups  that 
reads.  Avoid  if  possible  concentrating  too  much 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  pupils,  for  these 
are  the  individuals  who  will  least  need  the  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  don’t  concentrate  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  less  able  pupils  that  the  reading  as 
a  whole  suffers  or  is  less  interesting  than  it  would 
be  if  the  ablest  pupils  had  a  part  in  it. 

4.  Writing  Verses,  pages  337-338 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  simple  rhythm 
and  rhyme  scheme  and  to  provide  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  class  to  complete  a  limerick  and  to 
write  a  rhymed  puzzle  or  some  other  jingle  as  a 
class  project 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Help  the  pupils 
who  are  sure  that  they  cannot  write  verse  to 
complete  Sam’s  limerick.  The  last  two  lines 
might  be: 

“And  giggle  all  day, 

But  he  woke  in  his  regular  class.” 

(b)  In  discussing  Rebecca’s  jingle  help  the 
class  to  improve  the  next  to  the  last  line,  which 
might  read:  “With  engines  made  to  bomb  and 
fight.” 

(c)  In  making  the  rhymed  puzzle  let  the  pupils 
who  have  a  knack  for  jingles  begin  the  work  but 
encourage  all  the  less  facile  to  take  some  part  in 
building  it. 

Do  not  neglect  to  have  the  meter  and  rhyme 
scheme  marked  out  on  the  board  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  shown  on  page  338  of  the  text. 

5.  Entertaining  by  Radio, 
pages  338-340 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  what  they  have  learned  in  a 
practical  life  situation 
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Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  It  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  class  program  broadcast  by  a  local 
station,  the  teacher  should  make  definite  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  studio  before  the  student 
committee  is  appointed  and  certainly  before  this 
committee  interviews  the  radio  authorities. 

(b)  The  maximum  time  allotted  will  probably 
be  15  minutes.  Emphasize  to  the  class  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restricting  the  program  to  items  that  can 
be  given  in  this  length  of  time.  Satisfy  yourself 
that  the  program  as  given  in  class  runs  at  least 
one  minute  short  of  the  time  limit  assigned. 

(c)  Before  rehearsals  are  held  at  the  studio, 
hold  several  rehearsals  during  class  periods  to 
make  sure  that  the  program  will  run  smoothly. 
At  this  point  you  must  be  sure  that  the  choice  of 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE. 

i.  Reviewing  Sentences,  page  341 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupils  a 
chance  to  discover  how  well  they  remember 
what  has  been  taught  about  kinds  of  sentences, 
subjects,  predicates,  punctuation  of  sentences, 
and  contractions.  I.  Where  are  you  going?  Sim¬ 
ple  interrogative.  2.  To  see  the  new  picture  at 
the  playhouse  X  3.  Can’t  you  and  Eloise  come 

too?  Simple  interrogative.  4.  Come  along. 

Simple  imperative.  It  may  be  also  considered 
exclamatory  if  an  exclamation  point  has  been 
used.  5.  What’s  the  picture?  Simple  interroga¬ 
tive.  6.  It’s  called,  “A  Fortune  for  a  Week.” 
Simple  declarative.  7.  Isn’t  that  the  one  in 
which  Ray  Anders  is  playing?  Complex  inter¬ 
rogative.  8.  I’ve  seen  him  before;  he’s'usually  in 
a  good  picture.  Compound  declarative.  Do  not 
penalize  pupils  who  divided  this  compound  sen¬ 
tence  into  two  simple  declarative  sentences. 
9.  He  doesn’t  play  parts  that  I  like.  Complex 

declarative.  10.  He’s  good;  he  can  ride  a  horse 
and  hit  the  bull’s  eye  in  a  target  at  the  same 
time.  Compound  declarative;  other  possibilities 
are  an  exclamation  point  after  good  or  a  period 


the  leader  for  the  program  is  a  satisfactory  one. 

(d)  Insofar  as  possible,  let  the  pupils  plan  the 
program  for  themselves  and  time  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  Try  to  make  suggestions  only  when  you 
are  appealed  to.  Make  sure,  nevertheless,  that 
every  pupil  has  some  part  in  the  program.  Fi¬ 
nally,  even  if  you  have  to  intervene,  make  sure 
that  the  program  is  satisfactorily  timed. 

(e)  Elelp  the  class  to  make  the  rehearsals 
lively  and  co-operative.  Prevent  the  boredom 
that  results  from  poorly  managed  rehearsals.  A 
few  carefully  planned  rehearsals  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  many  carelessly  conducted  ones. 

(f)  Take  plenty  of  time  after  the  program  has 
been  given  for  the  discussion  entitled,  To  talk 
over  in  class. 

Review,  Pages  341-348 

twists  his  nose  when  he  laughs.  Complex  de¬ 
clarative;  may  be  considered  complex  exclama¬ 
tory.  12.  What  a  horse  he  rides  in  this  picture! 

Simple  exclamatory.  13.  Have  you  seen  it  be¬ 
fore?  Simple  interrogative.  14.  Down  at  the 
Bijou  when  it  opened  last  week  X  15.  Why 
wouldn’t  you  rather  see  another  picture?  Simple 
interrogative.  16.  Make  up  your  minds!  Sim¬ 
ple  exclamatory  or  declarative.  Are  you  girls 
coming  or  aren’t  you?  Compound  interrogative. 
17.  I’m  not.  I’m  going  to  play  tennis  with 
Skinny,  and  then  both  of  us  are  going  to  Alice’s 
house.  Compound  declarative.  18.  I’ll  come. 
Simple  declarative.  Wait  till  I  tell  Mother  where 
I’m  going.  Complex  imperative.  19.  That’s  the 
idea!  Simple  exclamatory  or  declarative.  We’ll 
wait!  Simple  exclamatory  or  declarative.  20. 
And  wait  X 

2..  Paragraphing,  Punctuating, 
Capitalizing,  page  342 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  how  well  he  has  learned  what  has  been 
taught  about  capitalization,  punctuation  of. sen- 
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tences,  direct  quotations,  troublesome  verbs, 
and  paragraphing 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test: 

“Hilda,  have  you  (i)  seen  Jessie?”  Agnes  said. 

“No,  Agnes,  I  have  not  (2)  seen  her  all  day,” 
said  Hilda. 

“She  promised  to  lend  me  a  book,  Between 
Two  Walls ,  if  I  (3)  came  over  this  afternoon.  I 
(4)  came  (5)  about  three  o’clock  and  she  (6) 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  (7)  anywhere  around.” 

“It’s  too  bad,  Agnes,”  Hilda  said,  “but  Jessie 
(8)  doesn’t  take  appointments  (9)  seriously.  If  I 
(10)  were  you,  I’d  give  up.  She’s  (11)  gone  (12) 
somewhere  and  forgotten  all  about  her  promise.” 

“If  she  (13)  doesn’t  come  in  a  few  minutes, 
I’ll  go.  (14)  Will  you  tell  her  about  (15)  my 
coming,  Hilda?”  Agnes  asked. 

“Of  course  I  will,  for  !)  She  (16)  ought  not 
to  act  so  (17)  carelessly.  (18)  As  I  told  you, 
she’s  forgetful.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  always  remember  things  (19)  as 
1  (20)  ought  to,”  Agnes  said;  “so  I  can’t  be  too 
hard  on  (21)  her,  but  I  (22)  surely  did  (23)  want 
her  to  give  me  that  book.” 

“Listen,  (or  !)  Agnes,”  Hilda  said,  “I  (24) 
saw  that  book  on  the  hall  table.  Do  you  (25) 
want  me  to  get  it  for  you?” 

“Oh,  would  you,  Hilda?  Please  tell  Jessie  I 
have  (26)  taken  it.” 

(27)  “As  you  say,  I’ll  tell  her  you  (28)  took 
it.” 

“Thank  you,  Hilda,  and  good-by.” 

3.  Reviewing  Agreement  of 
Subject  and  Verb,  Correct  Cases 
of  Pronouns,  Transitive  and 
Intransitive  Verbs,  pages  342-345 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  subject  and  verb 
agreement,  correct  cases  of  pronouns,  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  Test.  Only 
the  verbs  for  which  a  choice  is  required  are  dis¬ 
cussed:  1.  run:  Complete, past  perfect,  plural  to 
agree  with  the  subject  we  2.  almost  3.  eaten: 
Complete,  past  perfect,  plural  to  agree  with  the 
subjects  4.  ran:  Complete, past, plural  to  agree 
with  the  subject  we  5.  came:  Complete,  past, 


singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  darkness  6. 
grown:  Linking,  past  perfect,  singular  to  agree 
with  the  subject  it.  Omit  in.  7.  us:  Accusative 
case,  object  of  the  preposition  of  8.  were  hunting: 
Complete,  past  progressive  plural  to  agree  with 
the  compound  subject,  were  hunting  may  be 
considered  a  transitive  verb.  If  so,  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase,  for  hidden  treasure ,  is  used  as  a 
noun,  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  9.  grown: 
Linking,  past  perfect,  singular  to  agree  with  the 
subject  Lester  10.  threw:  Past,  singular  to 

agree  with  the  subject  he  11.  himself:  Accusa¬ 
tive  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb  threw  12. 
begun:  Past  perfect,  singular  to  agree  with  the 

subject  wind  13.  blown:  Complete,  past  per¬ 
fect,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  it  14. 
begun:  Past  perfect,  singular  to  agree  with  the 

subject  weather  15.  very  16.  began:  Past, 

plural  to  agree  with  the  subject  we  17 .  frozen 
18.  almost  19.  frozen  can  hardly  20.  rang: 
Complete,  past,  singular  to  agree  with  the 
subject  rain  21.  ought:  Plural  to  agree 

with  the  subject  we  22.  will  be  drowned: 

Future  passive,  plural  to  agree  with  the  subject 
hens  23.  unless  24.  into  25.  will  be  torn: 

Future  passive,  plural  to  agree  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  shingles  26.  off  27.  swum:  Complete, 
perfect,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject 
/  28.  kind  of  29.  blame  the  equinox  for  it; 

future,  plural  to  agree  with  the  subject  they  30. 
saw:  Past,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  1 

31.  driven  32.  meet  with  33.  lie:  Complete, 
future,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  /  34. 
about  or  at  35.  saw:  Past,  singular  to  agree 

with  the  subject  /  36.  flew:  Complete,  past, 
singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  rain  37. 
into  38.  almost  39.  drowned:  Passive  past, 

singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  I  40.  sit: 
Complete,  present,  singular  or  plural  to  agree 
with  the  subject  you  understood  41.  want  42. 

into  43.  want  44.  into  45.  may  46.  can 
47.  may  not  48.  drove:  Complete,  past, 
singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  rain  49. 
driven:  Past  perfect,  plural  to  agree  with  the 
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subject  we  50.  were:  Linking,  past,  plural 
to  agree  with  the  subject  ruts  51.  broken: 

Passive  past  perfect,  singular  to  agree  with 
the  subject  that  52.  behind  53.  fallen:  Com¬ 
plete,  past  perfect,  singular  to  agree  with  the 
subject  row  54.  behind  55.  blown:  Past  per¬ 
fect,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject  wind 
56.  into  57.  behind  58.  broken:  Passive 

past,  singular  to  agree  with  the  subject 
branch  59.  off  60.  thrown:  Passive  past,  singu¬ 
lar  to  agree  with  the  subject  branch  61.  he: 
Nominative  case,  predicate  nominative  62. 
him:  Accusative  case,  indirect  object  of"  the 
verb  will  give  63.  whom:  Accusative  case,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  about  64.  us:  Accusative 
case,  indirect  object  of  the  verb  showed  65.  does 
know:  Complete,  present,  singular  to  agree  with 
the  subject  he  66.  he:  Nominative  case,  subject 
of  the  sentence  67.  him:  Accusative  case,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  like  68.  do  understand: 

Present,  plural  to  agree  with  the  subject  new¬ 
comers  69.  does  give:  Present,  singular  to  agree 

with  subject  anybody  70.  him:  Accusative  case, 
indirect  object  of  the  verb  71.  are  wasted: 

Present,  plural  to  agree  with  the  compound 
subject  72.  themselves:  Accusative  case,  di¬ 
rect  object  of  the  verb  teach  73.  he:  Nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  the  verb  learns,  under¬ 
stood,  in  an  elliptical  clause 

4.  Reviewing  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs,  pages  345-346 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  correct  usage 
concerning  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  other  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1.  was: 
Verb,  simple  predicate  of  the  principal  clause 
2.  went:  Verb,  simple  predicate  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  3.  were:  Verb,  simple  predicate  of 
the  sentence  4.  was:  Verb,  simple  predicate  of 
the  sentence  5.  very:  Adverb,  modifying  the 
adjective  familiar  6.  were:  Verb,  with  lost , 
simple  predicate  of  the  sentence  7.  ought: 
Verb  with  to  know ,  simple  predicate  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause;  more  wrong:  Comparative  degree 
of  the  adjective  used  as  a  predicate  adjective 


modifying  you;  omit  here,  which  cannot  be  used 
as  an  adjective  8.  very:  Adverb,  modifying 
the  adjective  uncomfortable  9.  Well:  Adverb, 
modifying  the  infinitive  to  work;  you  see  only  the 
dark  side;  only:  Adjective  modifying  side.  Order 
changed  to  bring  modifier  and  word  modified 
closer  together,  the  only  side:  only  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  modifying  side.  Order  changed  to  bring 
modifier  and  word  modified  closer  together, 
somewhat  more  cheerfully:  Somewhat  is  an  ad¬ 
verb  modifying  cheerfully.  Cheerfully  is  an  ad¬ 
verb  modifying  retorted,  than  any  other  in  the 
house  10.  almost:  Adverb  modifying  adverb 
always;  almost:  Adverb  modifying  the  adjective 
sixteen;  somewhat  worse  11.  quickly:  Adverb 
modifying  decided;  the  best  idea  of  all  12.  al¬ 
most:  Adverb  modifying  the  adjective  ready; 
as  I  am  doing;  largest  of  all;  very  or  really  com¬ 
fortable  13.  lying:  Verb,  with  was,  simple 
predicate  of  the  principal  clause;  somewhat 
worse;  somewhat  bigger  14.  I:  Pronoun,  nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  the  verb  am  understood, 
in  an  elliptical  clause;  quickly  made  plans;  off; 
is  no  place;  let’s  or  let  us;  as  Mike  is;  somewhat 
better;  somewhat  wounded  15.  anywhere; 
came  on  suddenly  16.  white:  Predicate  adjec¬ 
tive  after  a  linking  verb;  most  frightful  experi¬ 
ence  of  all;  somewhat  worse  .  .  .  you  fell  off  the 
barn 

5.  Troublesome  Verbs  and 
Pronouns,  pages  346-348 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  the  correct 
forms  of  troublesome  verbs,  pronouns,  and  other 
items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1 
forms:  Singular  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject 
cottage  2.  kind  of;  one:  Indefinite  pronoun 
3.  these  4.  houses:  Singular  verb  to  agree 
with  the  subject  one  5.  is:  Singular  verb  to 
agree  with  the  subject  group  6.  us:  First  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  plural  number,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  of;  who:  Relative  pro¬ 
noun,  subject  of  the  relative  clause;  themselves: 
Reflexive  pronoun  7.  we:  First  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  the  sentence  8.  us:  First  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number,  accusative  case,  indirect  object  of 


told;  it:  Third  personal  pronoun,  singular  num¬ 
ber,  neuter  gender,  nominative  case,  subject  of  a 
subordinate  clause;  we:  First  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number,  nominative  case  subject  of  the 
principal  clause;  ourselves:  Reflexive  pronoun; 
all:  Indefinite  pronoun  9.  us:  First  personal 
pronoun,  plural  number,  accusative  case,  object 
of  the  preposition  of  10.  were  taught:  Plural 
verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  all  11.  are: 
Plural  verb  to  agree  with  the  compound  subject; 
one:  Indefinite  singular  pronoun  12.  us:  First 
personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  accusative 
case,  object  of  preposition  of  13.  has:  Singular 
verb  to  agree  with  subject  one-,  one:  Indefinite 
pronoun;  one:  Indefinite  pronoun;  more:  In¬ 
definite  pronoun;  14.  they:  Third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
a  subordinate  clause  to  agree  with  the  antecedent 
more,  meaning  more  than  one;  our:  Pronominal, 
or  possessive,  adjective  modifying  belongings. 
This  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  plural  number;  worst  of  all;  any  or  all: 
Indefinite  pronoun;  15.  began:  Plural  verb  to 
agree  with  the  compound  subject;  some  one: 
Indefinite  pronoun;  us:  First  personal  pronoun 
16.  one:  Indefinite  pronoun;  was:  Singular 
verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  one ;  nobody: 
Indefinite  pronoun  17.  he:  Third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  nobody,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  a  subordinate  clause  18.  is:  Singular  verb, 
to  agree  with  the  subject  he-,  really  learning 
to  dive;  we:  First  personal  pronoun  19.  ought 
20.  known;  we:  First  personal  pronoun  21. 
sang:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject  we 
22.  knew:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject 
children ;  we:  First  personal  pronoun;  them: 
Third  personal  pronoun,  plural  number  to  agree 
with  the  antecedent  children ;  she:  Third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  23.  spoke:  Singular  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  she;  I:  First  personal  pro¬ 
noun;  she:  Third  personal  pronoun  24.  spoken: 
Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject  she 
25.  we:  First  personal  pronoun,  plural  number, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  a  clause  26.  her: 
Third  personal  pronoun,  feminine  gender,  singu¬ 
lar  number  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Leonard 
Crane's  mother,  accusative  case,  object  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  to  hear-,  we:  First  personal  pronoun;  her: 
Third  personal  pronoun;  we:  First  personal  pro¬ 


noun  27.  broke:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  the 
subject  we;  she:  Third  personal  pronoun  28. 
doesn’t:  Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject 
she;  everybody:  Indefinite  pronoun  29.  gave: 
Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject  every¬ 
body;  his:  Pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective; 
the  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the  ante¬ 
cedent  everybody,  masculine  gender;  all:  Indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun  30.  spoken:  Plural  verb,  to  agree 
with  the  subject  all;  that:  Relative  pronoun 
31.  given:  Singular  verb  to  agree  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  plan;  we:  First  personal  pronoun  32. 
threw:  Plural  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  we; 
ourselves:  Reflexive  pronoun;  as  if;  we:  First 
personal  pronoun  33.  unless;  we:  First  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  their:  Pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjective;  the  possessive  form  of  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  twins;  our:  Pronominal,  or  posses¬ 
sive,  adjective,  the  possessive  form  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with 
the  antecedent  we;  would  be  ruined;  we:  First 
personal  pronoun  34.  saw:  Plural  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  we;  they:  Third  personal 
pronoun  35.  ran:  Plural  verb  to  agree  with  the 
subject  they;  our:  Pronominal,  or  possessive,  ad¬ 
jective;  the  possessive  form  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  the  ante¬ 
cedent  we  36.  sang:  Plural  verb  to  agree  with 
the  subject  Tom;  his:  Pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjective;  the  possessive  form  of  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  masculine  gender,  singular  num¬ 
ber  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Tom  37.  rung: 
Singular  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  yell 
38.  rode:  Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  Ames;  his:  Pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjec¬ 
tive;  the  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  to 
agree  with  the  antecedent  Ames;  he:  Third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  39.  ridden:  Singular  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  he;  he:  Third  personal 
pronoun  40.  gave:  Singular  verb,  to  agree  with 
the  subject  he;  us:  First  personal  pronoun; 
wanted  us  to  lend  him;  us:  First  personal  pro¬ 
noun;  him:  Third  personal  pronoun;  our:  Pro¬ 
nominal,  or  possessive,  adjective;  the  possessive 
form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural  num¬ 
ber,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  we;  he:  Third 
personal  pronoun;  our:  Pronominal,  or  posses- 
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sive,  adjective;  the  possessive  form  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with 
the  antecedent  we;  we:  First  personal  pronoun 
41.  begun:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  subject 
we;  let’s  try,  or  let  us  try;  us:  First  personal  pro¬ 
noun;  they:  Third  personal  pronoun  42.  ever; 
better  than  any  other;  any:  Indefinite  pronoun 
43.  grown:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  twins  44.  me:  First  personal  pronoun, 
singular  number,  accusative  case,  indirect  object 
of  the  verb  gave;  I:  First  personal  pronoun 

45.  her:  Third  personal  pronoun,  feminine  gen¬ 
der,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the  anteced¬ 
ent  Mrs.  Crane,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
the  verb  /ike;  she:  Third  personal  pronoun 

46.  me:  F'irst  personal  pronoun,  singular  num¬ 
ber,  accusative  case,  indirect  object  of  the  verb 
gives;  she:  Third  personal  pronoun  47.  took: 
Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject  she;  us: 
First  personal  pronoun;  one:  Indefinite  pronoun; 
our:  Pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective,  the 
possessive  form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number  48.  stolen:  Singular  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  one;  you:  Second  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  us:  First  personal  pronoun  49. 
stolen:  Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject 
it  50.  sang:  Singular  verb,  to  agree  with  the 
subject  Amanda;  borrowed  it  because;  it:  Third 
personal  pronoun;  he:  Third  personal  pronoun; 
one:  Indefinite  pronoun;  his:  Possessive  case  of 
the  third  personal  pronoun;  you:  Second  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  blame  Gus  and  me  for  every¬ 
thing;  everything:  Indefinite  pronoun  51.  me: 

CHAPTER  THIRTY.  More 

1.  Reviewing  Plurals,  Posses- 
sives,  and  Punctuation, 
pages  US-349 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  what  he  has  learned  of  that 
which  has  been  taught  concerning  plurals,  posses- 
sives,  and  punctuation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Disregard  parti¬ 
cipial  phrases 

(b)  Key  to  test:  The  park  in  our  city  is  all  the 
citizens’  pride.  Everyone  unites  in  his  effort  to 


First  personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb 
blame;  you:  Second  personal  pronoun  52- 
spoken;  it:  Third  personal  pronoun;  we:  First 
personal  pronoun;  it:  Third  personal  pronoun; 
you:  Second  personal  pronoun;  our:  Pronomi¬ 
nal,  or  possessive,  adjective;  the  possessive  form 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun  we;  we:  F'irst  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  you:  Second  personal  pronoun; 
it:  Third  personal  pronoun;  you  ought  to;  you: 
Second  personal  pronoun  53.  may;  we:  First 
personal  pronoun;  we:  First  personal  pronoun 
54.  teach:  Plural  verb,  to  agree  with  the  subject 
me;  you:  Second  personal  pronoun;  you:  Second 
personal  pronoun  55.  is:  Singular  verb  to  agree 
with  the  compound  subject  separated  by  neither 
.  .  .  nor;  it:  Third  personal  pronoun;  you:  Sec¬ 
ond  personal  pronoun  56.  teach;  us:  First  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  57.  taken:  Singular  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  Tom;  us:  First  personal 
pronoun  58.  taken:  Singular  verb,  to  agree 
with  the  subject  rest  59.  I:  F'irst  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  singular  number,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  the  sentence  60.  no  pronoun  61.  taught; 
that:  Demonstrative  pronoun  62.  you:  Second 
personal  pronoun;  good;  want  you  to  promise 
to  use  the  pool  only;  we:  First  personal  pro¬ 
noun;  you:  Second  personal  pronoun;  it: 
Third  personal  pronoun;  he:  Third  personal 
pronoun  63.  we:  First  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  verb  can  dive,  understood,  in  an  elliptical 
clause 

Review,  Pages  348-34; 

keep  it  attractive.  All  the  children  large,  small, 
and  middle-sized,  avoid  running  across  flower 
beds.  Each  nursemaid  is  careful  to  wheel  her 
carriage  along  the  walks.  Waste  papers  are  care¬ 
fully  deposited  in  a  trash  container.  On  Sunday 
after  the  churches’  services  are  over  whole  fami¬ 
lies  often  take  a  stroll  along  the  pond’s  edge. 

Maggie,  Joe,  and  their  father  stopped  recently 
to  watch  geese  with  their  goslings  and  ducks 
with  their  ducklings. 

“When  they  reach  the  island,”  Joe  predicted, 
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“they  will  go  ashore.”  He  was  right.  Finding 
their  mothers  were  waddling  out  to  dry  land,  all 
the  goslings  and  ducklings,  no  matter  how  awk¬ 
ward,  followed. 

“To  dry  themselves  thoroughly,  the  whole 
flock  will  begin  preening,”  Maggie  guessed. 

“Preening  feathers  must  be  hard  work,”  Joe 
said. 

“Located  near  the  tip  of  their  tails  is  a  small 
oil  duct,  Nature’s  oil  can,”  Mr.  Joslyn  explained. 
“When  birds  rub  their  beaks  over  this  duct,  the 
beaks  are  greased.  The  oil  is  rubbed  off  on  the 
feathers  as  they  are  slid  through  the  birds’ 
beaks.” 

“Is  it  really  to  dry  their  feathers  that  they 
preen?”  Maggie  asked. 

“No,  I  think  not,”  her  father  replied.  “Keep¬ 
ing  their  feathers  oiled  prevents  them  from  get¬ 
ting  water-soaked.  If  the  outer  layers  of  heavy 
feathers  are  well  oiled,  the  fine  soft  down  under¬ 
neath  stays  dry.  A  really  water-soaked  duck  or 
goose  would  sink  very  low  in  the  water.  Well 
oiled,  a  water  bird  rests  lightly  near  the  surface 
and  can  swim  easily.” 

“I  saw  some  pictures  of  an  experiment  on 
geese,”  Joe  added.  “A  substance  called  a  deter¬ 
gent  was  added  to  the  water.  Detergents  make 
water  wetter.” 

“How  silly !”  laughed  Maggie,  (or;  w)  “Water 
is  wet  anyway.” 

“A  detergent  does  really  make  water  wetter, 
doesn’t  it,  Dad?”  Joe  demanded. 

“It  makes  water  able  to  wet  more  thoroughly 
any  substances  that  are  put  in  it.” 

“Anyway,”  Joe  went  on,  “when  geese  were 
put  into  a  tub  of  water  containing  this  deter¬ 
gent,  the  geese  sank  so  low  that  they  could 
hardly  keep  their  bills  above  water.  They 
would  have  drowned  if  they  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved  quickly.” 

2..  Reviewing  Tenses  and 
Verbals,  pages  349-330 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 


chance  to  discover  what  he  has  learned  concern¬ 
ing  tenses  and  verbals 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Several  versions 
other  than  that  given  in  the  key  would  be  correct 
for  many  of  the  sentences. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  test:  Jim  ...plowing, 
gerund  direct  object  of  the  verb 
Knowing  .  .  .  participle  modifying  subject  of  the 
principal  clause 

.  .  .  to  finish  .  .  .,  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb 
modifying  the  adjective  eager 
.  .  .  Jim  thought  his  uncle  would  be  happily  sur¬ 
prised  .  .  .  plowed ,  participle  modifying  garden 
To  use  placid  old  Kate,  Jim  first  harnessed  the 
horse  and  then  led  her  to  the  barnyard;  to  use , 
infinitive  introducing  an  adverbial  infinitive 
phrase  modifying  the  compound  predicate, 
harnessed  and  led 

The  small  plow,  having  been  left  at  the  gate,  was 
easy  to  find;  having  been  left ,  participle  modify¬ 
ing  plow 

Hooking  the  traces  to  the  plow,  Jim  started  the 
horse  off  quietly;  hooking ,  participle  modifying 
Jim 

To  hold  the  plow  down  .  .  .  was  a  task  requiring 
both  strength  and  ingenuity. 

Remembering  what  he  had  seen  other  farmers  do, 
Jim  draped  the  reins  about  his  neck;  remem¬ 
bering ,  participle  modifying  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause 

By  this  arrangement  the  task  became  easier, 
since  his  hands  were  free  to  hold  the  plow  and 
handles. 

Because  Jim  was  not  so  strong  as  a  grown  man, 
the  furrows  were  not  very  straight  nor  of  even 
depth 

.  .  .  ambling ,  participle  modifying  help 
Nodding  along  half  asleep  Kate  failed  to  notice  a 
hornets’  nest  until  she  stepped  into  it;  Nod¬ 
ding,  participle  modifying  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause;  Rearing  suddenly  and  kicking 
violently,  Kate  threw  Jim  into  the  air  and  left 
the  plow  in  the  furrow;  rearing ,  participle  mod¬ 
ifying  subject  of  the  sentence;  kicking,  parti¬ 
ciple  modifying  subject  of  the  sentence 
Galloping  off  to  safety,  Kate  left  Jim  .  .  .;  Gallop¬ 
ing,  participle  modifying  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence 

What  shall  I  do?  .  .  .  swollen  lips;  swollen,  parti¬ 
ciple  modifying  lips 


We  shall  try  to  find  .  .  .;  to  find,  infinitive  used  as 
a  noun,  direct  object  of  try 
.  .  .  closing  eyelids;  dosing ,  participle  modifying 
eyelids 

Uncle  Fred  will  never  .  .  . 

Your  uncle  shall  never  know 
.  .  .  hired  man  shall  put  the  harrow  .  .  . 

Uncle  Fred  will  be  .  .  .  plowing;  plowing,  gerund, 
direct  object  of  did 

You  will  make  .  .  .  beginning;  beginning,  gerund, 
object  of  the  preposition  to 

3.  Reviewing  Prepositions  and 
Relative  Pronouns,  pages  330-331 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  what  he  has  learned  of  that 
which  has  been  taught  concerning  prepositions 
and  relative  pronouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for  To 

test  yourself: 

Abby  was  collecting  shells  when  she  saw  a  crate 
bobbing  off  the  point,  (adverb)  She  ran  down 
the  sand  and  stopped  at  the  water  s  edge,  (ad¬ 
verb)  The  crate  was  wedged  a7nong  several  large 
logs,  (adverb)  On  top  (adverb)  of  the  crate  (ad¬ 
jective)  a  small  kitten,  mewing  plaintively,  was 
perched  .  .  .  under  the  logs  (adverb)  and  come  out 
behind  them,  (adverb)  .  .  .  the  kind  of  shove  .  .  . 
and  into  the  quiet  waters  .  .  .  whom  she  would 


blame  for  its  unhappy  fate  .  .  .  who  did  not 
like  .  .  .  she  felt  somewhat  better  .  .  .  behind  the 
wreckage.  Coming  to  the  surface  was  as  far  as 
she  went  before  she  knew  she  was  in  real  trouble. 
(adverb)  Even  in  the  grasp  of  this  current  she 
whom  a  gentle  tide  discouraged  thought  first  of 
the  kitten.  With  her  whole  strength  she  fought 
to  reach.  .  .  .  She  could  barely  touch  it.  But  the 
smallest  touch  was  sufficient  to  free  it  fully  .  .  . 

The  fear  that  clutched  her  then  was  the  worst 
of  all  she  had  ever  met.  .  .  .  she  felt  herself  being 
carried  off  (or  from)  the  shore.  Among  the 
strange  thoughts  that  raced  into  her  mind.  .  .  . 
At  first  it  seemed  sillier  than  any  other  idea. 
Suddenly  she  broke  off  swimming.  She  turned 
on  her  back  to  rest  and  really  to  catch  her  breath. 
Out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay.  .  .  .  Feeling 
somewhat  better.  .  .  .  Now  she  met  with  help.  .  .  . 
Her  panic  almost  disappeared.  Unless  the  cur¬ 
rent  took  her.  .  .  .  she  could  free  herself  from  it. 

.  .  .  Who  could  they  be?  Whoever  they  were, 
one  of  them  .  .  .  (adjective) 

.  .  .  saw  the  taller  figure  prepare  excitedly  to 
hurl.  .  .  .  The  other  figure,  equally  excited,  uncon¬ 
sciously  imitated  the  motions  of  the  first,  (adjec¬ 
tive)  .  .  .  seemed  funnier  than  any  other  people. 
She  blamed  her  weakness  for  her  amusement. 
Then  the  preserver  was  beside  her. 

When  they  pulled  her  from  the  water,  she 
asked,  “Whom  can  I  send  for  the  kittenl  (adverb) 


4.  A  Final  Review  of  Good  Usage,  pages  332-334 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  see  whether  there  are  any  items  of 
good  usage  that  they  have  not  mastered 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test  yourself: 


1.  saw 

14.  given 

27. 

sang 

40. 

want 

2.  did 

15.  was 

28. 

known 

41. 

somewhere 

3.  laid 

16.  equally 

29. 

whom 

42. 

were 

4.  sat 

17.  may 

3°- 

spoken 

43- 

flown 

5.  gone 

18.  good 

3 1- 

thrown 

44. 

doesn’t 

6.  came 

19.  me 

32. 

grown 

45- 

chosen 

7.  are 

20.  let  us 

33- 

begun 

46. 

stolen 

8.  ever 

21.  written 

34- 

of  all  the  fellows 

47- 

ought 

9.  ran 

22.  blown 

35- 

to  meet 

48. 

ridden 

10.  because 

23.  broken 

36- 

torn 

49- 

driven 

11.  unless 

24.  came 

37- 

almost 

50. 

frozen 

12.  taken 

25.  drank 

38. 

worn 

5i- 

into 

13.  eaten 

26.  rang 

39- 

swum 

52. 

That 
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53- 

that  kind 

66. 

has 

54- 

who 

67. 

his 

55.  Among 

68. 

properly 

56. 

kind  of 

69. 

off 

57- 

whom 

70. 

at  or  about 

58. 

teach 

7i- 

they 

59- 

from 

72. 

himself 

60. 

at 

73- 

he 

61. 

teach 

74- 

Besides 

62. 

into 

75- 

as  far  as 

63- 

at 

76. 

really 

64. 

him 

77- 

behind 

65. 

We 

78. 

as  if 

5.  A  Review 

OE 

Grammar, 

pages  V4-W 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  which  of  the  items  of  gram¬ 
mar  that  have  been  taught  he  has  failed  to  mas¬ 
ter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  test  your¬ 
self:  Sentence  I:  (i)  simple.  (2)  Mary,  simple 
subject;  was  helping,  simple  predicate.  (5)  in  the 
garden,  prepositional  phrase.  (6)  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb.  (7)  modifies  was  helping.  (8)  in,  preposi¬ 
tion  connecting  garden  with  the  simple  predicate; 
the,  article,  modifies  garden ;  garden ,  noun,  object 
of  the  preposition  in.  (9)  Mary,  noun,  nomina¬ 
tive  case,  simple  subject  of  the  sentence;  Tim, 
noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb 
was  helping;  garden,  noun,  accusative  case,  object 
of  the  preposition  in.  (10)  was  helping ,  transi¬ 
tive  verb. 

Sentence  2:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject. 
Both;  simple  predicate,  were  thinning.  (5)  of 
them,  prepositional  phrase.  (6)  used  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive.  (7)  modifies  both.  (8)  of,  preposition  con¬ 
necting  both  and  them ,  pronoun,  object  of  the 
preposition  of.  (9)  both,  indefinite  pronoun, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sentence;  them, 
pronoun,  object  of  the  preposition;  vegetables, 
noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb. 
(10)  were  thinning ,  transitive  verb. 

Sentence  3:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  subject, 
task ;  simple  predicate,  was.  (3)  which  de¬ 
manded  patience,  subordinate  adjective  clause. 
(4)  used  to  modify  the  pronoun  one.  (9)  task, 
noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  principal 
clause;  one ,  indefinite  pronoun,  nominative  case; 


79- 

quickly 

9i- 

Stanley’s 

80. 

because 

92. 

wanted 

81. 

drowned 

93- 

provided 

82. 

fallen 

94. 

I  think  he  seems 

S3- 

into 

95- 

To  find  Stanley 

84. 

There  are 

really  tired 

85. 

Shall 

96. 

somewhat 

86. 

see  only 

97- 

I 

87. 

anything 

98. 

himself 

88. 

any  other 

99- 

his 

89. 

rather 

100. 

that 

90. 

the  fox  for  all  our 

troubles 


predicate  nominative;  which,  relative  pronoun, 
subject  of  the  relative  clause;  patience,  noun,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb  de¬ 
manded.  (10)  was,  intransitive  linking  verb;  de¬ 
manded,  transitive  verb.  (11)  and,  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  conjunction  connecting  the  adjectives  hot 
and  tiresome,  which  modify  the  pronoun  one. 

Sentence  4:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
infinitive,  to  leave;  simple  predicate,  was.  (5)  To 
leave  sturdy  plants  at  intervals  of  eight  inches ,  in¬ 
finitive  phrase  including  two  prepositional 
phrases;  of  this  work,  adjective  prepositional 
phrase.  (6)  the  infinitive  phrase  is  the  complete 
subject  of  the  sentence.  (7)  To  leave  is  modified 
by  the  adverbial  prepositional  phrase  at  inter¬ 
vals;  intervals  is  modified  by  the  adjective  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  of  eight  inches.  (8)  Sturdy  is  an 
adjective  modifying  the  noun  plants;  plants  is  a 
noun,  direct  object  of  the  infinitive  To  leave;  at 
is  a  preposition  connecting  To  leave  and  inter¬ 
vals;  intervals  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition 
at;  0/  is  a  preposition  connecting  intervals  and 
inches;  eight  is  an  adjective  modifying  inches; 
inches  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition  of;  of 
is  a  preposition  connecting  purpose  and  work; 
this  is  a  demonstrative  adjective  modifying 
work;  work  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition  of. 
(9)  plants,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the 
infinitive  to  leave;  intervals,  noun,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  at;  inches,  noun,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  of;  pur¬ 
pose,  noun,  nominative  case,  predicate  nomina¬ 
tive  after  a  linking  verb;  work,  noun,  accusative 
case,  object  of  the  preposition  of.  (10)  Was  is 
an  intransitive  linking  verb. 

Sentence  5:  (1)  compound-complex.  (2)  first 
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principal  clause:  simple  subject,  Mary;  simple 
predicate,  tried;  the  second  principal  clause:  sim¬ 
ple  subject,  Tim;  simple  predicate,  liked.  (3) 
subordinate  clause:  as  the  day  grew  hotter ,  ad¬ 
verbial.  (4)  modifies  tried.  (5)  to  work  in  the 
shade ,  infinitive  phrase.  (6  and  7)  The  infini¬ 
tive  to  work  is  the  direct  object  of  the  transitive 
verb  tried ;  in  the  shade  is  an  adverbial  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  modifying  to  work;  working  in  the 
sun  is  a  gerund  phrase;  working  is  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  transitive  verb  liked;  in  the  sun  is  a 
prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify 
the  gerund  working.  (8)  in  is  a  preposition  con¬ 
necting  to  work  and  shade;  the  is  an  article  modi¬ 
fying  shade.  Shade  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  prep¬ 
osition  in;  in  is  a  preposition  connecting  working 
and  sun;  the  is  an  article  modifying  sun;  sun  is  a 
noun,  object  of  the  preposition  in.  (9)  Mary, 
noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  clause;  shade,  noun,  accusative  case,  object 
of  the  preposition  in;  day,  noun,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause;  Tim, 
noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  second 
principal  clause;  sun ,  noun,  accusative  case,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  in.  (10)  tried,  transitive 
verb;£me>,  intransitive  linking  verb;  liked,  tran¬ 
sitive  verb.  (1 1)  <2.fis  a  subordinating  conjunction 
connecting  the  subordinate  clause  with  the  verb 
tried,  which  it  modifies;  but  is  a  co-ordinating 
conjunction  connecting  the  two  principal  clauses 
of  the  sentence. 

Sentence  6:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
Mary;  simple  predicate,  felt.  (5)  Throwing 
away  a  dozen  plants  to  save  one  is  a  participial 
phrase  in  which  is  included  an  infinitive  phrase 
as  modifier.  (6)  the  participial  phrase  is  used  as 
an  adjective.  (7)  modifying  Mary.  (8)  Throw¬ 
ing  is  the  present  participle  modifying  Mary; 
away  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  participle;  a  is 
an  article  modifying  plants;  dozen  is  an  adjective 
modifying  plants;  plants  is  a  noun,  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  participle  throwing;  to  save  one  is  an 
infinitive  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the 
participle  throwing;  one  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  infinitive  to  save.  (9)  plants,  noun,  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  object  of  the  participle  throwing;  one, 
indefinite  pronoun,  accusative  case,  direct  object 
of  the  infinitive  to  save;  Mary,  noun,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  sentence.  (10)  felt,  intransi¬ 
tive  linking  verb.  (11)  and  is  a  co-ordinating 


conjunction  connecting  the  adjective  reckless, 
and  the  participle  troubled,  which  is  used  as  an 
adjective;  reckless  and  troubled  are  predicate  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Sentence  7:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
Tim;  simple  predicate,  compound,  was,  had. 
(5)  prepositional  phrases,  unlike  Mary,  with  the 
work ,  about  it.  (6)  Unlike  Mary  is  used  as  an 
adjective;  with  the  work  is  used  as  an  adverb; 
about  it  is  used  as  an  adjective.  (7)  Unlike 
Mary  modifies  Ti?n;  with  the  work  modifies  the 
adjective  familiar;  about  it  modifies  the  noun 
qualms.  (8)  Unlike  is  a  preposition  connecting 
Tim  and  Mary;  Alary  is  the  object  of  the  prepo¬ 
sition  unlike;  with  is  a  preposition  connecting 
familiar  and  work;  the  is  an  article  modifying 
work;  work  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition 
with;  about  is  a  preposition  connecting  qualms 
and  it;  it  is  a  pronoun,  object  of  the  preposition 
about.  (9)  Tim,  noun,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  the  sentence;  Mary,  noun,  accusative  case,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  unlike;  work,  noun,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  with; 
qualms ,  noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
the  verb  had;  it,  third  personal  pronoun,  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  its 
antecedent  work,  object  of  the  preposition 
about;  was,  intransitive  linking  verb;  had,  transi¬ 
tive  verb.  (11)  and,  co-ordinating  conjunction 
connecting  the  two  predicates  of  the  sentence. 

Sentence  8:  (1)  complex.  (2)  he,  simple  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  principal  clause;  simple  predicate, 
told.  (3)  noun  clause,  “  A  gardener  .  .  .  will 
never  succeed ...”;  relative  clause,  “...who 
wastes  time  in  mourning  dead  plants.  .  .  (4) 

The  noun  clause  is  used  as  the  direct  object  of 
the  verb  told;  the  relative  clause  is  used  as  an 
adjective  to  modify  the  noun  gardener.  (5)  In 
mourning  dead  plants  is  a  prepositional  phrase 
including  the  gerund  phrase  mourning  dead 
plants.  (6)  The  prepositional  phrase  is  used  as 
an  adverb  to  modify  the  verb  wastes;  the  gerund 
phrase  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition  in. 
(7)  The  verb  wastes  is  modified  by  the  adverb¬ 
ial  prepositional  phrase.  (8)  In  is  a  preposition 
connecting  wastes  and  mourning;  mourning  is  a 
gerund,  object  of  the  preposition  in;  dead  is  an 
adjective  modifying  plants;  plants  is  a  noun, 
direct  object  of  the  gerund  mourning.  (9)  Gar¬ 
dener  is  a  noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 


noun  clause;  who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  nomina¬ 
tive  case,  subject  of  the  relative  adjective  clause; 
time  is  a  noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
the  verb  wastes ;  plants  is  a  noun,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  in;  he  is  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine  gen¬ 
der,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  Tim ,  nomina¬ 
tive  case,  subject  of  the  principal  clause;  his  is  a 
pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective  modifying 
sister ;  it  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine  gen¬ 
der,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent,  he  or  Tim. 
Sister  is  a  noun,  accusative  case,  indirect  object 
of  the  verb  told. 

Sentence  9:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  subject, 
Mary;  simple  predicate,  admitted.  (3)  noun 
clause,  I'll  be  glad;  adverbial  clauses,  when  the 
lettuce  is  ready  to  eat ,  (that)  I  did  this  work.  (4) 
The  noun  clause  is  used  as  the  direct  object  of 
the  verb  admitted.  The  first  adverbial  clause, 
when  .  .  .  eat ,  modifies  the  verb  be ,  or  the  adjec¬ 
tive  glad  (either  is  correct).  The  second  ad¬ 
verbial  clause  modifies  the  adjective  glad.  (9) 
lettuce,  noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 
first  adverbial  clause;  I,  first  personal  pronoun 
singular  number  to  agree  with  the  antecedent 
Mary ,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  noun  clause 
I'll  be  glad;  I,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Mary , 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  adverbial  clause 
I  did  this  work;  work ,  noun,  accusative  case,  di¬ 
rect  object  of  the  verb  did;  Mary ,  noun,  nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  the  principal  clause.  (10) 
is,  intransitive  linking  verb;  ’ll  be,  intransitive 
linking  verb;  did,  transitive  verb;  admitted, 
transitive  verb,  (n)  When  is  a  subordinating 
conjunction,  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting 
the  adverbial  clause  which  it  introduces  with  the 
verb  be,  or  the  adjective  glad,  either  of  which  it 
modifies;  (that),  understood,  is  a  subordinating 
conjunction  connecting  the  second  adverbial 
clause  with  the  adjective  glad,  which  it  modifies. 

Sentence  10:  (1)  compound.  (2)  first  princi¬ 
pal  clause:  simple  subject,  proof;  simple  predi¬ 
cate,  is;  second  principal  clause:  simple  subject, 
you;  simple  predicate,  are.  (5)  prepositional 
phrases,  of  the  pudding,  in  the  eating,  at  eating. 
( 6  and  7)  Of  the  pudding  is  used  as  an  adjective 
to  modify  proof ;  in  the  eating  is  used  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  adjective  to  modify  proof.  (Accept  in  the 


eating  as  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  nominative);  at  eating  is  used  as  an  adverb 
to  modify  the  adjective  good.  (8)  of  is  a  preposi¬ 
tion  connecting  proof  and  pudding;  the  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  modifying  pudding;  pudding  is  a  noun,  object 
of  the  preposition  of;  in  is  a  preposition  con¬ 
necting  proof  and  eating;  the  is  an  article  modify¬ 
ing  eating;  eating  is  a  gerund  used  as  a  noun,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  in;  at  is  a  preposition  con¬ 
necting  good  and  eating;  eating  is  a  gerund  used 
as  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition  at.  (9) 
proof,  noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  first 
principal  clause;  pudding,  noun,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  of;  eating ,  gerund  used 
as  a  noun,  accusative  case,  object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  of;  you,  second  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  Mary, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  second  principal 
clause;  eating,  gerund,  used  as  a  noun,  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  object  of  the  preposition  at.  (10)  Is 
is  an  intransitive  linking  verb;  are  is  an  intransi¬ 
tive  linking  verb,  (n)  and,  co-ordinating  con¬ 
junction  connecting  the  two  principal  clauses  of 
the  sentence. 

Sentence  11:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  subject, 
I;  simple  predicate,  can  compete.  (3)  adverbial 
subordinate  clause,  when  we  are  at  the  table. 
(4)  modifying  can  compete.  (5)  prepositional 
phrases,  with  you,  at  the  table.  (6)  The  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  are  both  adverbial.  (7)  With  you 
is  an  adverbial  prepositional  phrase  modifying 
can  compete;  at  the  table  is  an  adverbial  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  modifying  are.  (8)  With  is  a 
preposition  connecting  can  compete  with  you; 
you  is  the  second  personal  pronoun,  singular,  to 
agree  with  its  antecedent  Mary,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  with;  at  is  a  preposition 
connecting  are  and  table;  the  is  an  article  modify¬ 
ing  table;  table  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  at.  (9)  I,  first  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  Mary;  you, 
second  personal  pronoun,  accusative  case,  object 
of  the  preposition  with;  we,  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  its  anteced¬ 
ents  Mary  and  Tim,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  subordinate  clause;  table,  noun,  accusative 
case,  object  of  the  preposition  at.  (10)  Can 
compete  is  an  intransitive  complete  verb;  are  is  an 
intransitive  complete  verb.  (11)  When  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction,  conjunctive  adverb,  con- 
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Meeting  the  subordinate  adverbial  clause  with 
the  verb  can  compete,  which  it  modifies. 

Sentence  12:  (i)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
you;  simple  predicate,  're.  (9)  you,  second  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with 
its  antecedent  Mary,  nominative  case,  subject 
ot  the  sentence;  girl,  noun,  nominative  case, 
predicate  nominative  after  a  linking  verb.  (10) 
're  is  an  intransitive  linking  verb. 

Sentence  13:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
Mary;  simple  predicate,  smiled.  (5)  Bending 
closer  to  her  work  is  a  participial  phrase  including 
the  prepositional  phrase  to  her  work;  in  high  good 
humor  is  an  adverbial  prepositional  phrase.  (6 
and  7)  The  participial  phrase  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  modify  Mary;  the  prepositional  phrase 
to  her  work  is  used  as  an  adverb  modifying  the 
participle  bending;  in  high  good  humor  is  used  as 
an  adverb  to  modify  smiled.  (8)  Bending  is  a 
participle;  closer  is  an  adverb  modifying  the 
participle  betiding-,  to  is  a  preposition  connecting 
the  participle  bending  and  the  noun  work;  her 
is  a  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective  modify¬ 
ing  work;  it  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  feminine 
gender;  work  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  to;  in  is  a  preposition  connecting  smiled  and 
humor;  high  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun 
humor;  good  is  an  adjective  modifying  the 
noun  humor;  humor  is  a  noun,  object  of  the 
preposition  in.  (9)  Mary ,  noun,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  sentence;  work,  noun,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  to; 
humor,  noun,  accusative  case,  object  of  the 
preposition  in.  (10)  Smiled  is  an  intransitive 
complete  verb. 

Sentence  14:  (1)  simple.  (2)  simple  subject, 
girl;  simple  predicate,  is.  (5)  infinitive  phrase, 
to  order  around;  (6)  modifies  easier;  (7)  used  as 
an  adverb.  (8)  To  order  modifies  easier;  around 
is  an  adverb  modifying  the  infinitive  to  order. 
(9)  noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 
sentence.  (10)  Is  is  an  intransitive  linking  verb. 

Sentence  15:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  subject, 
you;  simple  predicate,  're.  (3)  than  Mike  (is), 
adverbial  clause.  (4)  modifying  the  adjective 
better.  (9)  you,  second  personal  pronoun,  singu¬ 
lar  number,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Mary , 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sentence;  worker, 
noun,  nominative  case,  predicate  nominative 


after  a  linking  verb;  Mike,  noun,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb  (is)  understood.  (10) 
're  is  an  intransitive  linking  verb.  (11)  Than 
is  a  subordinating  conjunction,  a  conjunctive 
adverb. 

Sentence  16:  (1)  complex.  (2)  principal 

clause:  simple  subject,  you;  compound  predi¬ 
cate,  tell  and  see.  The  clause  what  he  says  is 
a  noun  clause.  (4)  It  is  used  as  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb  see.  (9)  you,  second  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  Tim,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  verb  tell;  him ,  third  personal  pronoun,  singu¬ 
lar  number,  masculine  gender,  to  agree  with 
the  antecedent  Mike,  accusative  case,  indirect 
object  of  the  verb  tell;  that,  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb 
tell;  what,  interrogative  pronoun,  accusative 
case,  object  of  the  verb  says;  he,  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Mike, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  subordinate 
clause.  (10)  Tell,  see,  and  says  are  all  transitive 
verbs.  (11)  And  is  a  co-ordinating  conjunction 
connecting  the  two  simple  predicates  of  the 
principal  clause. 

Sentence  17:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  sub¬ 
ject,  you;  simple  predicate,  'd  think.  (3)  noun 
clause,  I  was  just  fooling;  (4)  used  as  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb  think.  (9)  he,  third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  to 
agree  with  the  antecedent  Mike;  I,  first  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  Tim.  (10)  would  think  is  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb;  was  fooling  is  an  intransitive  complete 
verb. 

Sentence  18:  (1)  compound-complex.  (2) 

first  principal  clause:  simple  subject,  I;  simple 
predicate,  miss;  second  principal  clause:  simple 
subject,  I;  simple  predicate,  feel.  (3)  Subordi¬ 
nate  clause,  when  he  is  away ,  is  an  adverbial 
clause;  when  he  is  at  home  is  an  adverbial  clause. 
(4)  The  first  modifies  the  verb  miss;  the  second 
modifies  the  verb  feel.  (5  and  6)  prepositional 
phrases  used  as  adverbs,  at  home,  with  him ,  for 
shirking.  (7)  at  home  modifies  the  verb  is;  with 
him  modifies  the  adjective  cross;  for  shirking 
modifies  the  adjective  cross.  (8)  at  is  a  preposi¬ 
tion  connecting  the  verb  is  and  the  noun  home; 
home  is  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposition  at;  with 


is  a  preposition  connecting  the  adjective  cross 
and  the  pronoun  him;  him  is  a  pronoun,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  with;  for  is  a  preposition 
connecting  the  adjective  cross  with  the  gerund 
shirking;  shirking  is  a  gerund  used  as  a  noun, 
object  of  the  preposition  at.  (9)  I,  first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with 
the  antecedent  Mary ,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  principal  clause;  Mike,  noun, 
accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the  transitive 
verb  miss;  he,  third  personal  pronoun,  singu¬ 
lar  number,  masculine  gender,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  Mike ,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  first  subordinate  clause;  he,  third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  to 
agree  with  the  antecedent  Mike,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  second  adverbial  clause;  I, 
first  personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree 
with  the  antecedent  Mary,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  second  principal  clause;  him,  third 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  Mike,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  with; 
shirking,  gerund  used  as  a  noun,  accusative  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  at.  (10)  Miss  is  a 
transitive  verb;  is  is  an  intransitive  verb,  used 
twice  in  the  complete  sense  here;  feel  is  an  in¬ 
transitive  linking  verb.  (1 1)  When  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction,  a  conjunctive  adverb, 
used  to  link  the  subordinate  clause  which  it  in¬ 
troduces  to  the  verb  miss,  which  it  modifies; 
when  is  a  subordinating  conjunction,  a  conjunc¬ 
tive  adverb,  used  to  connect  the  subordinate 
clause  which  it  introduces  to  the  verb  feel ,  which 
it  modifies. 

Sentence  19:  (1)  compound-complex.  (2) 
first  principal  clause:  simple  subject,  to  work; 
simple  predicate,  tires;  second  principal  clause: 
simple  subject,  he;  simple  predicate,  works.  (3) 
subordinate  adverbial  clause,  when  he  is  studying; 
(4)  used  to  modify  the  verb  works.  (5)  To 
work  outdoors  is  an  infinitive  phrase.  (6)  It  is 
used  as  the  complete  subject  of  the  first  principal 
clause.  (8)  To  work  is  an  infinitive  used  as  a 
noun;  outdoors  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  in¬ 
finitive.  (9)  Mike,  noun,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  tires;  he,  third  personal  pronoun,  singu¬ 
lar  number,  masculine  gender,  to  agree  with  the 


antecedent  Mike,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  second  principal  clause;  he,  third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the 
antecedent  Mike,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  subordinate  clause.  (10)  Tires  is  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb;  works  is  an  intransitive  complete  verb; 
is  studying  is  an  intransitive  complete  verb. 
(1 1 )  When  is  a  subordinating  conjunction,  a 
conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  the  adverbial 
subordinate  clause  which  it  introduces  to  the 
verb  works,  which  it  modifies. 

Sentence  2.0:  (1)  complex.  (2)  simple  sub¬ 
ject,  Mary;  simple  predicate,  said.  (3)  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  used  as  a  noun,  I’d  like  to  go  to 
college,  too;  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adverb, 
as  she  stretched  her  cramped  muscles.  (4)  The 
noun  clause  is  used  as  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb  said;  the  adverbial  subordinate  clause 
modifies  the  verb  said.  (5)  To  go  to  college  is  an 
infinitive  phrase  including  the  prepositional 
phrase  to  college.  (6)  The  infinitive  phrase  is 
used  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  ' d  like.  (7) 
To  college  is  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as  an 
adverb  to  modify  the  infinitive  to  go.  (8)  The 
infinitive  to  go  is  used  as  a  noun,  direct  object 
of  the  verb  ’d  like;  to  is  a  preposition  connecting 
the  infinitive  and  the  noun  college;  college  is  a 
noun,  object  of  the  preposition  to.  (9)  I,  first 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree 
with  the  antecedent  Mary,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  noun  clause;  college,  noun,  accusa¬ 
tive  case,  object  of  the  preposition  to;  Mary, 
noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  principal 
clause;  she,  third  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  feminine  gender,  to  agree  with  the  ante¬ 
cedent  Mary,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 
adverbial  subordinate  clause;  her,  pronominal  or 
possessive  adjective,  the  possessive  form  of  the 
third  personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  femi¬ 
nine  gender,  modifying  the  noun  muscles; 
muscles,  noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
the  verb  stretched.  (10)  ’d  like  is  a  transitive 
verb;  said  is  a  transitive  verb;  stretched  is  a 
transitive  verb.  (1 1)  As  is  a  subordinating 
conjunction,  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting 
the  subordinate  adverbial  clause  which  it  intro¬ 
duces  with  the  adverb  said,  which  it  modifies. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  556-560 

1.  Understanding  and  Making 
Comparisons,  pages  556-557 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
understand  comparisons  and  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  apt  comparisons  of  their  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  discuss 
in  class ,  First  list:  1  and  5;  2  and  10;  3  and  9;  4 
and  1 ;  5  and  2;  6  and  8;  7  and  3;  8  and  7;  9  and  4; 
10  and  6. 

Second  list:  I  and  d,  m,  n;  2  and  a,  e,  g ,  j; 
3  and  6,  c,  h ,  4  and  /,  k,  l;  5  and  0,  p,  r. 

2..  Using  All  \our  Senses  When 
You  Read,  pages  557-559 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
their  imaginations  to  build  sense  perceptions  as 
they  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  To  write 
by  yourself \  page  Jj8:  1.  Spending  a  comfort¬ 
able  winter  evening.  2.  Warmth  and  comfort 
within  is  contrasted  with  the  storm  without. 
3.  Around  the  hearth.  4.  Large.  5.  Roar  of 
the  north  wind.  6.  Draught  in  the  chimney, 
sputtering  of  roasting  apples.  7.  Head  on 
paws  outstretched  toward  the  fire.  8.  The  cat. 


9.  Lying  down.  10.  No.  11.  A  mug  of  cider. 
12.  Apples  roasting. 

Page  Jpg.  1.  The  coming  of  evening  outside 
and  inside  the  inn.  2.  The  gilded  weather  vane. 
3.  Evening.  4.  On  the  sign.  5.  A  mirror 
showing  flickering  flames  of  the  fire;  suggesting  a 
bonfire  in  the  road.  6.  Outside  and  inside. 
7.  In  the  main  room  of  the  inn.  8.  The  win¬ 
dow  panes  mirrored  the  firelight.  9.  Flickering 
flames.  10.  Nothing;  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is 
implied.  11.  The  illusion  of  a  bonfire  is  sug¬ 
gested.  12.  No  key  possible.  13.  The  fire  on 
the  hearth.  14.  The  sign  may  have  swung  in 
the  wind. 

3.  Using  Words  Exactly, 
pages  559-560 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 

use  words  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for  To 
discuss  in  class:  1.  The  north  wind.  2.  Larger. 
3.  Lying  down.  4.  Those  in  the  outline.  5. 
Boils  gently.  6.  Sputters.  7.  Gleaming.  8. 
Desolation.  9.  Burning  vigorously.  10.  Strad¬ 
dled. 

Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  1. 
Flickering.  2.  Gleamed.  3.  Hearths.  4.  Glis¬ 
tened.  5.  Galloped. 
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Diagraming 


To  accompany  Chapter  III ,  Lesson  J 


Morning 

came 

Airplanes 

were  rising 

cannon 

were  Booming 

Roads 


paths 


Pedestrians 


were  buried 


panted 


struggled 


you 

Can  hear 

they 

Are  coming 

you 

Did  succeed 

(you) 


Hurry 


supplies 

Have  been  sent 

9- 


Warships 

have  been  seen 

, ,  (you)  Come 


To  accompany  Chapter  VI ,  Lesson  4 

fell 


Snow 


drifted 


brought 


Ploughs 

were  / 

used 


Nathan 


John 

Will  be  commended 

you 

7- 

I 

Shall  begin 

he 

Were  surprised 


read 


pen 


may  be  used 


were  hurrying 


They 


stopped 


IO4 


To  accompany  Chapter  1  X,  Lesson  2 


Trucks 

were  carrying 

coal 

papers 


Curtains  covered  skylights 


Jane 


IO.  - 

Gray 

Does  own  j 

To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  J 

Friends  sent  |  flowers 


Nan 


asked  questions 


anyone 

Did  give 

money 

\  . 

you 


food 


woods 


14- 


(you) 

Take 

\  . ' 

Everyone 

was  \  glad 

Hunter 

was  elected  \  captain 

I 

Wi 

is  appointed  \  chairman 

wha 

es 

Are  \  mammals 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Has  been  chosen  ^ 

\  coach 

Dick 


Mary 


are  \  sociable 


enjoy  company 


these 

Can  be  \  they 

food 


(  you  Did  tell  |  untruths 


them 


To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  4 


That 


\  he 


2. 


Mr.  Smith 


\ 


secretary 


treasurer 


old 


13- 


you 


Have  been  \  A- 


I4. 


everyone 

Is  \  happy 

I06 


Lead 


i  J. 


tin 

are  \  metals 

f) - 

accompan 

They 

y  Chapter  XII,  Lesson  4 

were  given  information 

We 

were  asked  f  |  questions  | 

She 

was  elected  \  president 

Jerry 

was  sent  |  presents! 

Officers 

are  paid  [  |  salaries  ] 

They 

have  been  chosen  \  leaders 

Jennie 

was  shown  |"  |  pictures  ! 

Men 

C  - - j— 

have  been  made  \  captives 

He 

was  taken  £  [  food  J 

13- 


14. 


All 

have  chosen  |  partners 

Jean 

has  been  elected  \  secretary 

They 

have  been  assigned  £  |  places  J 

he 

Has  been  given  ^  |  directions  J 

you 

Have  given  |  directions 

... 

\  him 

>S- 


17- 


he 

Has  been  taught 

|  tennis  | 

you 

Have  been  shown  | 

1  gardens  J 

he 

Shall  be  given  i  i 

help  ] 

To  accompany  Chapter  XIV ,  Lesson  2 

lanterns  marked  spot 


stamp  I  delighted  |  boy 


.  >\A\Ox 
\<£'. 


toast 


bunting 


smelled  \  delicious 


was  used 


6. 


We 

were  handed 

n 

books 

\  or  \  \ 

'° 


building 


is  \  library 


$ 


107 


7- 


comes 


can  be 


io. 


books 


Are 


X 


useful 


To  accompany  Chapter  XIV ,  Lesson  j 


There  may  also  be  considered  an  expletive  and 
diagramed  above  the  subject  and  not  connected 
with  the  sentence. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII,  Lesson  2 


chairs 


had 


gone 


The  phrase  to  collect  books ,  etc.,  may  also  be 
allowed  as  modifying  messengers. 


you 


0 

y  follow 

|  directions 

\  \ 

\% 

\% 

X 

need  A 

\y.  " 

\°  avoid  loss 


• 

\  time 


I.09 


Allow  also  to  get  costumes ,  etc.,  modifying 
messenger. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII ,  Lesson  4 


IIO 


5- 


you 

Can  find 

sign 

w 

Lonsdale 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII,  Lesson  5 


hearing  I  orchestra 


0  y°u 

Do  enjoy 

/ 

1 1 1 


became  \  famous 


& 


discovering  |  radiur 


^*ed  \  Madame  Curie 


To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2  and  Lesson 


1 1 2 


Since  the  subject  of  both  clauses  in  sentences 
2  and  3  is  the  same,  these  sentences  may  also  be 
considered  simple  sentences  with  compound 
predicates. 


play  tennis 


o 

v  learn 

A 

Tf  , 

\ 

\  easy 


n3 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII ,  Lesson  j 


once 


1  could  find  I  coins 


ri. 


\%  \*  N* 


it 

is\  \ 

overgrown 

You 


should  go 


you 


'have  time 


12. 


13- 


should  have  |  difficulty 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  4 


He 

is  * 

\  man 

/'  V 

you 

do  keep  |  rabbits 

W 

who 

knows  |  everyone  ...  you 

bought 

that 

2. 


8. 


you 

Do  see 

anyone 

vv 

you 


know  whom 


you 


Did  find  book 


ft 


you 

were  searching 

\T  , 

\  which 

do  know 


singer 


\ft  \V 


you 


Can  find 


I 

\ 

enjoy  whom 

you 

can 

Vo 

entrust  task  ' 


whom  V  / 


find  place 


you  |  Do  want  | 


you 


ft.-  \V' ' 

\  o.  \  o 


Johnson 

is 

\  man 

V 

1'  character  is  \  sound 


1 16 


I  shall  meet  [  cousin  * 


ft- 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXVI ,  Lessons  /  and  2 

that 

he  •  had  been  left 


that 


Jim 

found 

A 

he  was  \  who 


"o 


he 

did  |  what 

n 

We 

could  learn 

A 

\\ 

he 

says  j 

8. 

(you) 

Do  believe 

O 

c 

Can  find  |  reason 

vT 

that 


That 


that 


1  storm 


was  approaching 


10. 


it  A 

was 

\  evident 

”7 


that 


that 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXVII ,  Lesson  2 


1 1 8 


The  when  clause  may  also  modify  early. 


that 


II9 


i 


1 20 


education  library 


I 


f 


F£a  '  2 


\ 
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